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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 



PLUTARCH. 



Chteronea, a town in Boeotia, between Phocis 
and Attica, was the birthplace of this excellent 
writer, who is generally supposed to have been 
born at the latter end of the reign of the emperor 
Claudius. His father, whose name is unknown, 
was distinguished for his learning and virtues ; and 
his grandfather, called Laroprias, was also equally 
conspicuous for his eloquence and the fecundity of 
his genius, as for his good humor and pleasantry as 
a convivial companion ; and he used to say that 
wine had the same effect on him that fire has on 
incense, which causes the finest and richest essences 
to evaporate. Plutarch had two brothers, whose 
names were Timon and Lamprias. These were 
his associates in study and amusement, and he 
always spea'ks of them with pleasure and af- 
fection. 



Viii BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

Under Ammouius, a reputable teacher at Del- 
phi, Plutarch was made acquainted with philosophy 
and mathematics. A remarkable instance of the 
severe discipline of this preceptor is thus recorded 
by his illustrious pupil ; * Our master/ says he, 
' having one day observed that we had indulged 
ourselves too luxuriously at dinner, at his afternoon 
lecture ordered his freed man to give his own son 
the discipline of the whip in our presence, signify- 
ing, at the same time, that he suffered this punish- 
ment because he could not eat his victuals without 
sauce« The philosopher all the while had his eye 
on us, and we knew well for whom this example of 
punishment was intended.' 

The reputation of our author for wisdom and 
integrity became now so well established, that he 
was appointed by bis countrymen, while yet very 
young, to go to the Roman proconsul, in their 
name, on an affair of the most important nature. 
This commission he executed with honor to him- 
self, and with advantage to his country. He after- 
wards travelled in search of knowlege, and appears* 
to have visited Egypt, and to have acquired an 
accurate knowlege of the religious mysteries of 
that country. He does not seem to have been at- 
tached to any particular seqt of philosophy, but 



OF PLUTARCH. IX 

called from each of them whatever he thought ex* 
cellent and worthy to be regarded. 

At the beginning of the reign of the emperor 
Vespasian, Plutarch arrived in Rome, where he 
opened a school. During his residence in that city 
his house was the resort of the principal citizens. 
All that were distinguished by their rank, taste, 
learning, or politeness, sought his conversation, and 
attended his lectures. The illustrious Trajan at 
this time became his pupil, and ever after honored 
him with his friendship and patronage. On his 
assumption of the imperial dignity, Plutarch ad- 
dressed to him the following admirable letter, alike 
creditable to the independence of the philosopher, 
and the magnanimity of the monarch : — 

* Plutarch to Trajan. 

* I am sensible that you sought not the empire. 
Your natural modesty would not suffer you to apply 
for a distinction to which you were always intitled by 
the excellency of your manners. That modesty, liow- 
ever, makes yon still more worthy of those honors 
you had no ambition to solicit. Should your future 
government prove in any degree answerable to your 
former merit, I shall have reason to congratulate both 
your virtue and my own good fortune on this great 
event ; but if otherwise, yon have exposed yourself to 
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4anger, and me to obloqny ; for Rome ivHl neter en- 
dure an emperoi' unworthy of her ; and the faults of 
the scholar will be imputed to the master. Seneca is 
reproached, and his fame still suffers for the vices of 
Nero r the reputation of Quintilian is hurt by the ill 
conduct of his scholars ; and even Socrates is accused 
of negligence in the education of Alcibiades. Of you» 
however, I have better hopes, and flatter myself that 
your administration will do honor to your virtues. 
Only continue to be what you are : let your govern- 
ment commence in your breast ; and lay the founda> 
tion of it in the command of your passions. If you 
make virtue the rule of your conduct and the end of 
your actions, every thing will proceed in harmony and 
order. I have explained to you the spirit of -those 
laws and constitutions that were established by your 
predecessors; and you have nothing to do but to carry 
them into execution. If this should be the case, I 
shall have the glory of having formed an emperor to 
virtue ; but if otherwise, let this letter remain a testi- 
mony with succeeding ages, that you did not ruin the 
Roman empire under pretence of the counsels or the 
authority of Plutarch.' 

During the reign of his imperial benefactor, our 
author was promoted to the dignity of consul,, and 
appointed governor of Illyricum. With Sosius 
Senecio, who was four times consul (once under 
Nerva, and thrice under Trajan), he not only lived 
in the strictest friendship whilst he was at Rome^ 
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but corresponded with him after he retired to 
Greece. To him he addresses his Lives, except that 
of Aratus, which is inscribed to Polycrates of Si^ 
cyon, the grandson of Aratus. 

It seems that the Greek and Latin writers of 
those times were either little acquainted with each 
other's works, or that there were some . literary 
jealousies and animosities between them. When 
Plutarch florished there were several contemporary 
writers of distinguished abilities — Persius, Lucan, 
Silius Italicus^ValeriusFlaccus, Pliny the Younger, 
Solinus, Martial, Quintilian, and many niore; yet 
none of these have made the least mention of him* 
Was this envy, or was it Roman pride ? Possibly 
they could not bear that a Greek ^phist, a native 
of a town so contemptible as Chaeronea, 9houl4 
enjoy the palm of literary praise in Rome; in 
addition to which, it must be observed, that the 
principal Roman writers had couceived a jealousy 
of the Greek philosophers, which in that age wa^ 
very prevalent. 

On the death of Trajan, after receiving the most 
distinguished honors that a philosopher could enjoy; 
after the godlike office of teaching wisdom and 
goodness to the metropolis of the world; after 
having formed an emperor, to virtue; and after be-r 
holding the effects of his precepts in the bapr 
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ness of hamankindy Plutarch retired to his native 
country. The death of his illustrious prioce and 
pupil, to a man of his sensibility, must have ren- 
dered a longer continuance at Rome painful ; for 
whatever influence philosophy may have on the 
cultivation of the mind, vre find that it has very 
little power over the interests of the heart. 

It must have been in the decline of life that 
Plutarch withdrew to Chaeronea. But although 
he removed from the busier scenes of the world, 
he fled not to an unprofitable or inactive solitude. 
In that retirement he formed the great work for 
which he had long been preparing materials ; viz. 
his Lives of Illustrious Men : and although his 
literary labors were of the greatest importance to 
the world, yet he sought no excuse from dischar- 
ging offices of public trust in his native city. Having 
been consecrated priest of Apollo, he united the 
sacerdotal with the magisterial character, and de- 
voted himself at once to the service of religion and 
to the duties of society. It appears also that he 
passed through several civil offices, and that he 
was, at last, appointed archon, or chief magistrate 
of the city. Whether he retained his superintend- 
ency of Illyria after the death of Trajan, we do 
not know with certainty. 

^n the choice of a partner Plutarch was very 
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fortanate; for his wife Titnoxena was not only 
well-bom and weU-bred» but a woman of dis« 
tinguished sense and virtue. Two of her sons, and 
a daughter, died young ; and her conduct, on these 
trying occasions, was worthy the wife of a philo- 
sopher ; since she submitted to the dispensations of 
ProTideDce without a murmur, even when they 
seemed to be most severe. She had taken un-> 
wearied pains, and undergone the greatest suffer- 
ings to nurse her son Charon : yet, when the child, 
reared with so much tenderness, died, those who 
went to visit her on the melanchc^y occasion found 
her house in no more disorder than if nothing dis* 
tressful had occurred. She received her friends as 
Admetus entertained Hercules, who, the same day 
that he buried Alcestis, betrayed not the least con- 
fusion before his heroic guest. With a woman 
of so much dignity of mind and excellence of 
disposition, a man of Plutarch's wisdom and hu- 
manity must have been infinitely happy ; and in- 
deed it appears, from those precepts of conjagal 
happiness and affection which he has left us, that 
he has drawn his observations^ from experience, 
and that the rules he recommended had been pre- 
viously exemplified in hb own family « 

la this state of dignified repose^ beloted by his 
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family, esteemed by his friendd, knd honored byf 
his fellow-citizens, he died in an advanced old age 
at Chaeronea, about the 140th year of the Christian: 
era. He left two sons, Plutarch and Lamprias, 
The latter appears to have been a philosopher; 
and it is to him that we are indebted for a cata^ 
logue of his father's writings, which, however, one 
cannot look on, as Dryden says, * without the same 
emotions that a merchant must feel in perusing a 
bill of freight after he has lost his vessel.' / 

In his public and private character the historian 
of Chaeronea was the friend of discipline : he 
boldly asserted the natural right of mankind, li-^ 
foerty; but he recommended obedience and sub-» 
missive deference to ma^strates as necessary to 
preserve the peace of society. The most esteemed 
of his works are his Lives of Illustrious Men, of 
whom he examines and delineates the different 
characters with wonderful skill and impartiality^ 
Nothing can be more clear than his moral disHi 
ti notions ; nothing fitier than his delineations of the 
mind. This spirit of philosophical observation and 
inquiry, which, when properly directed, ia tbo 
great ornament and excellence of historical compos 
sition, Plutarch possessed in an eminent degree^ 
His.biographical writings teaqh philosophy at opce 
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by precept and by example. His morals and his 
characters mutually explain and give force to each 
other. Let us never forget that to this writer we 
stand indebted for much of the knowlege we possess 
concerning several of the most eminent personages 
of antiquity. His judgment and his accuracy have 
sometimes been taxed ; but, whatever defects of 
this kind he may be liable to, his biography of Emi- 
nent Men will always be considered as a valuable 
treasure of instruction. He is likewise remarkable 
for being one of the most humanie writers of all 
antiquity ; undazzled with the specious exploits of 
valor and ambition; and fond of displaying his 
great men to us in the more gentle lights of retire* 
ment and private life. 



Menage says, if all the books in the world were in the fire, 
there is not one which he would so eagerly snatch from the 
flames as Plutarch. That author never tires him; he r«ads 
him often, and always finds new beauties. 

' Langhornes' translation of Plutarch's Lives is both accu- 
rate and elegant ; and deserves no mean share of the critic's 
praise, and the attention of the public' — Bibliographical 
Miscellany. 



PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 



THESJEUS. 



As geographers thrust into the extremities of their 
maps those countries that are unknown to them, re- 
marking at the same time, that all beyond is hills of 
sand and haunts of wild beasts, frozen seas, marshes, 
and mountains that are inaccessible to human courage 
or industry ; so, in comparing the lives of illustrious 
men, when I have passed through those periods of time 
which may be • deiscribed with probability, and where 
history may find firm footing in facts, I may say, my 
Senecio, of the remoter ages, that all beyond is full of 
prodigfy and fiction, the regions of poets and fabulists, 
wrapt in clouds, and unworthy of belief. Yet, since I 
bad given an account of Lycurgus and Num'a, I thought 
I might without impropriety ascend to Romulus, as i 
had approached his times. But considering 

Who, for the palm,.in contest high shall join? 
Or who in equal ranks shall stand 1 

as Eschylus expresses it, it appeared to me, that he 
who peopled the beautiful and famed city of Athens, 
might be best contrasted and compared with the father 
of the magnificent and invincible Rome. Permit us : 
then to take from Fable her extravagance, and make 
her yield to, and accept the form of. History: but* 

PLUT. VOL. I. A 
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where she obstinately despises probability, and refuses 
to mix with what is credible, we must implore the can- 
dor of our readers, and their kind allowance for the 
tales of antiquity. 

Theseus, then, appeared to answer to Romulus in 
many particulars. Both were of uncertain parentage, 
born out of wedlock ; and both had the repute of being 
sprung from the gods. Both stood in the first rank of 
warriors ; for both had great powers of mind, with 
' great strength of body. One was the founder of Rome, 
and one peopled Athens ; the most illustrious cities in 
the world. Both carried off women, by violence . Both 
were involved in domestic miseries, and exposed to 
family resentment : and both, towards the end of their 
lives, are said to have offended their respective citi- 
zens, if we may believe what seems to be delivered 
with the least mixture of poetical fiction. 

The lineage of Theseus, by his father's side, stretches 
to Erectheus and the first inhabitants of his country ; 
by his mother's side to Pelops,' who was the most 
powerful of all the Peloponnesian kings, not only on 
account of his great opulence, but the number of his 
children ; for he married his daughters to persons of 
the first dignity, and found means to place his sons at 
the head of the chief states. One of them, named 
Pittheus, grandfather to Theseus, founded the small 
city of Troezene ; and was esteemed the most learned, 
and the wisest man of his age. The essence of the 
wisdom of those days consisted in such moral sentences 



^ Pelops was the son of Tantalus, and of 'Phrygian extract 
tion. He carried with him immense riches into Peloponne- 
sus, which he had dug out of the mines of mount Sipylus. By 
means of this wealth he got the government of the most con- 
siderable towns for his sons, and married his daughters to 

'nces. 
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as Hesiod is celebrated for in his Book of Works. One 
of these is ascribed to Pittheus : 

Blast not the hope which friendship has conceived. 
Bat fill its measure high. 

This is confirmed by Aristotle : and Euripides, in say- 
ing that Hippolytus was taught by * the sage and vene- 
rable Pittheus/ gives him a very honorable testimony. 

^geus, wanting to have children, is said to have 
received from the. oracle at Delphi that celebrated 
answer, which commanded him not to approach any 
woman before he returned to Athens. But as the 
oracle seemed not to give him clear instruction, he 
came to Troezene, and communicated it to Pittheus in 
the following terins : . 

The mystic vessel shall untouch 'd remain. 
Till in thy native realm — 

It is uncertain what Pittheus saw in this, oracle. 
However, either by . persuasion or deceit, he drew 
uEgeus into conversation with his daughter iEthra, 
iEgeus afterwards coming to know that she whom he 
had slept with was Pittheus' daughter, and suspecting 
her to be with child, hid a sword and a pair of sandals 
under a large stone, which had a cavity for the pur- 
pose. Before his departure, he told the secret to the 
princess .only ; and left orders, that if she brought 
forth a son, who, when he came to a man's estate, 
should be able to remove th^ stone, and take away the 
things left under it, she. should send him with those 
tokens to him, with idl imag^inable privacy; for he was 
very much afraid that some plot would be formed 
against him by the Pallantidse, who despised him for 
his want of children. These were fifty brothers, the 
sons of Pallas. 

MthrvL was delivered of a son ; and some say he was 
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immediately named Theseus, because of the laying up 
of the tokens ; others, that he received his name after- 
wards at Athens, when ^geus aeknowleged him for 
his son. He was brought up by Pittheus ; and had a 
tutor, named Connidas, to whom the Athenians, even 
in our times, sacrifice a ram, on the day preceding 
the Thesean Feasts ; giving this honor to his memory 
on a much juster account than that which they pay to 
Silanion and Parrhasius, who only made statues and 
pictures of Theseus. 

As it was then the custom for such as had arrived at 
man's estate to go to Delphi to oflfer the first-fruits of 
their hair to Apollo, Theseus went thither ; and the 
place where this ceremony is performed, from him, is 
said to be yet called Thesea* He shaved, however, 
only the fore part of his head, as Homer tells us the 
Abantes did ; and this kind of tonsure, on his account, 
was called Theseis. The Abantes first cut their hair 
in this manner^ not in iinitation of the Arabians, as 
some imagine, nor yet of the Mysiau^i^ but because 
they were a warlike people, who loved close fighting, 
and were more expert in it than any other nation. 
Thus Archilochus : 

These twang not bows, nor sling the hissing stone. 
When Mars exalts, and fields with armies groan : 
Far nobler skill Euboea's sons display. 
And with the thundering sword decide the fray. 

That they might not therefore give advantage to 
their enemies by their hair, they took care to cut it 
off. And we are informed that Alexander of Macedon, 
having made the same observation, ordered his Mace- 
donian troops to cut off their beards, these being a 
ready handle in battle. 

For some time JSthra declared not the real father of 
Theseus; but the report propagated by Pittheus was, 
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tiiat he was the son of Neptune : for the Troazenians 
principally worship -that god ; he is the patron of their 
city ; to him they offer their first-fruits ; and their 
money bears the impression of a trident. Thesens, in 
his youth, discovering nqt only great strength of body, 
hot firmness and solidity of mind, together with aiarge 
share of understanding and prudence, iBthra led him 
to the. stone ; and having told him the truth concerning 
his origin^ ordered him to take up his father's tokens, 
and sail to Athens. He easily removed the stone, but 
refused to go by sea, though he might have done it 
with great safety, and though he was pressed to it by 
the intreaties of his grandfather and his mother; while 
it was hazardous, at that time, to go by land to Athens, 
because no part was free from the danger of ruffians 
and robbers. Those times, indeed, produced men of 
strong and indefatigable powers of body; of extraor- 
dinary swiftness and agility ; but they applied those 
powers to nothing just or useful. On the contrary, 
their genius, their disposition, their pleasures, tended 
only to insolence, to violence, and to rapine. As for 
modesty, justice, equity, and humanity, they looked 
OB them as qualities in which those who had it in their 
jK>wer to add to their possessions had no manner of 
concern ; virtues praised only by such as were aflraid 
of being injured, and who abstained from injuring 
others, out of the same principle of fear. Some of 
these ruffians were cut off by Hercules in his peregri- 
nations, whye othisrs escaped to their lurking-holes, 
and were spared by the hero in contempt of their co- 
wardice. But when Hercules bad unfortunately killed 
Iphitas, he retired to Lydia ; where, for a long time, 
he was a slave to Omphale ;* a punishment which he 

* Those who had been guilty of nmrder became voluntary' 
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9rliom it u an inviolable rule not to bum eitiier ruslies 
or wild asparagus, but to honor and worship them. 

About this time Crommyoh was infested by a wild 
sow, named Phaea, a fierce and formidable creature. 
This savage he attacked and killed ; going out of his 
way to engage her, and thereby showing an act of vo- 
luntary valor: for he believed it equally became a 
brave man to stand on his defence against abandoned 
ruffians, and to seek out, and begin the combat with 
strong and savage animals. But some say that Phaea 
was an abandoned female robber, who dwelt in Crom- 
myon ; that she had the name of Sow from her life and 
manners ; and was afterwards slain by Theseus. 
. On the borders of Megara he destroyed Sciron, a 
robber, by casting him headlong from a precipice, as 
the story generally goes: and it is added, that, in 
wanton villany, this Sciron used to make strangers 
wash his feet, and to take those opportunities to push 
them into the sea. > But the writers of Megara, in con* 
tradiction to this report, and, as Simonides expresses 
it, fighting with all antiquity, assert that Sciron was 
neither a robber nor a ruffian, but, on the contrary, a 
destroyer of robbers, and a man whose heart and house 
were ever open to the good and the honest. For ^Sacus, 
say they, was looked on as the justest man in Greece ; 
Cychreus of Salamis had divine honors paid him at 
Athens ; and the virtue of Peleiis and Telamon, too, 
was universally known. Now Sciron was son-in-law 
to Cychreus, father-in-law to iCacus, and grandfather 
to Peleus and Telamon, who were both of them sons of 
Endeis, the daughter of Sciron and dhariclo : there- 
fore it was not probable that the best of men should 
make such alliances with one of so vile a character, 
giving and receiving the greatest and dearest pledges. 
Besides, they tell us that Theseus did not aUy Seiron 
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in hifi first journey to Athens, but afterwards, when he 
took Eleusis from the Megarensians, having expelled 
JMocles, its chief magistrate, by a stratagem. In such 
contradictions are these things inyolved. 

At Eleusis he engaged in wrestling with Cercyon 
tiie Arcadian, and killed him on the spot. Proceeding 
to Hermione, he put a period to the cruelties of Da- 
mastes, surnamed Procrustes, making his body fit the 
size of his own beds, as he had served strangers. 
These things he did in imitation of Hercules, who aU 
ways returned on the aggressors the same sort of treat- 
ment which they intended for him ; for that hero sa- 
crificed Busiiis ; killed Antseus in wrestling ; Cygnus 
in single combat ; and broke the skull of Termerus : 
whence this is called the Termerian mischief; for Ter^ 
merus, it seems, destroyed the passengers he met by 
dashing his head against theirs. Thus Theseus pur<- 
sued his travels to punish abandoned wretches, who 
suffered the same kind of death from him that they 
inflicted on others, and were requited with vengeance 
suitable to their crimes. 

In his progress he came to the Cephisus, where he 
was first saluted by some of the Phytalidas. On hid 
desire to have the customary purifications, they gave 
him them in due form ; and having offered propitiatory 
sacrifices, invited him to their houses. This was the 
first hospitable treatment he met with on the road. 
He is said to have arrived at Athens on the eighth day 
of the month Cronius, which now they call Hecatom-^ 
beon (July). There he found the state full of trou- 
bles and distraction, and the family of iEgeusin great 
disorder : for Medea, who had fied from Corinth, pro* 
mised by her art to enable MgeuB to have chihiren^ 
and was admitted to his bed. She first discovering 
Theseus^ whom as yet iEgeus did not know, persuaded 
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him, now in years, and full of jealousies and suspi- 
cions, on account of the faction that prerailed in the 
city, to prepare an entertainment for him as a stranger, 
and take him off hy poison. Theseus, coming to the 
banquet, did not intend to declare, himself first ; but, 
willing to give his father occasion to find him out, 
when the meat was served up, he drew his sword, as 
if he designed to carve with it, and took care it should 
attract his notice. iEgeus quickly perceiving it, dashed 
down the cup of poison ; and after some questions, em- 
braced him as his son : then assembling the people, he 
acknowleged him also before them, who received him 
with great satisfaction on account of his valor^ The 
cup is said to have fallen, and the poison to have been 
spilt, where the inclosure now is, in the place called 
Delphinium ; for there it was that ^Egeus dwelt ; and 
the Mercury which stands on the east side of the tem- 
ple is yet called the Mercury of iEgeus' gate. 

The Pallantidse, who hoped to recover the kingdom 
if iEgeus died childless, lost all patience when The- 
seus was declared his successor. Exasperated at the 
thought that JEgeua, who was not in the least idlied to 
the Erecthidae, but only adopted by Pandion, should 
first gain the crown, and afterwards Theseus, who was 
an emigrant and a stranger, they prepared for war ; 
and dividing their forces, one party marched openly, 
with their father, from Spbettus to the city ; and the 
other, concealing themselves in Gargettus, lay in am- 
bush, with a design to attack the enemy from two 
several quarters. They had' with them an herald 
named Leos, of the tribe of Agnus. This man carried 
to Theseus an account of all the designs of the Pallan- 
tidse ; and he immediately fell on those that lay in 
ambush, and destroyed them. Pallas and his com- 
pany being informed of this, thought fit to disperse. 
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Hence it is said to be that the tribe of Pallene never 
intennarry with the Agnusians, nor suffer any procla- 
mation to begin with these words, Akouete Leoi, ' Hear, 
O ye people !' for they hate the very name of Leos, 
on account of the treachery of that herald. 

Theseus, desirous to keep himself in action, and at 
the same time courting the favor of the people, went 
against the Marathonian bull, which did no small mis- 
chief to the inhabitants of Tetrapolis. When he had 
taken him, he brought him alive in triumph through 
tiie city, and afterwards sacrificed him to the Delphi- 
nian Apollo. Hecale, also, and the story of her re^ 
ceiving and entertaining Theseus, does not appear 
destitute of all foundation ; for the people in that 
neighborhood assemble to perform the Hecalesian rites 
to Jupiter Hecalus : they honor Hecale too ; calling 
her by the diminutiye, Hecalene ; because when she 
entertained Theseus, while he was but a youth, she 
caressed him as persons in years use to do children, 
and called him by such tender diminutive names. 
She vowed, moreover, when he went to battle, to offer 
sacrifices to Jupiter, if he returned safe ; but as she 
died befoce the end of the expedition, Theseus per- 
formed those holy rites in testimony of the grateful 
sense he had of her hospitality. So Philochorus re- 
lates the story. 

Not long after, there came the third time, from 
Crete, the collectors of the tribute, exacted on the 
following occasion. Androgens being treacherously 
slain in Attica, a very fatal war was carried on against 
that country by Minos, and divine vengeance laid it 
waste ; for it was visited by famine and pestilence, and 
want of water increased their misery. The remedy 
that Apollo proposed was, that they should appease 
IfinoSy and be reconciled to him ; whereon the wrath 
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of Heaven would cease, and their calamities come to a 
period. In consequence of this, they sent ambassadors 
l?ith their submission; and, as most writers agree, en- 
gaged .themselves by treaty to send every ninth year 
a tribute of seven young men and as many virgins. 
When these were brought into Crete, the fabulous ac- 
count informs us that they were destroyed by the mi- 
notaur in the labyrinth; or that, lost in its mazes, and 
unable to find the way out, they perished there. The 
Minotaur was, as Euripides tells us, 

A mingUd form, prodigious to behold, 

Half buU, half man! 

But Philochorus says the Cretans deny this, and will 
not allow the labyrinth to have been any thing but a 
prison, which had no other inconvenience than diis, 
that those who were confined there could not escape. 
And Minos having instituted games in honor of An* 
drogeus, the prize for the victors was those youHis 
who had been kept till that time in the labyrinths 
He that first won the prizes in those games was a 
person of gre&t audiority in the court of Minos, and 
general of his armies, named Taurus ; who, being un- 
merciful and savage in his nature, had treated the 
Athenian youths with great insolence and cruelty. And 
it is plain that Aristotle himself, in his Account of the 
Bottioean government, does not suppose that the young 
men were put to death by Minos, but that they lived, 
some of them to old age, in servile employments in 
Crete. He adds that the Cretans, in pursuance of an 
ancient vow, once sent a number of their first-bom to 
Delphi ; among whom were some of the descendants 
of these Athenian slaves, who not being able to sup- 
port themselves there, first passed from thence into 
Italy, where they settled about Japygia ; and from 
thrace they removed again into Thrace^ and were 
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called Bottioeans. Wherefore the Bottiosan Virgins^ 
in some solemnities of religion, sing, ^To Athens lei 
us go.' And, indeed, it seems dangerous to be at 
enmity with a city which is the seat of eloquence and 
learning : for Minos always was satirised on the Athe* 
niaii stage ; nor was his fame sufficiently rescued by 
Hesiod's calling him * supreme of kings,' or Homer's 
saying that he * conversed with Jove */ for the writers 
of tragedy prevailing, represented him as a man of 
vicious character, violent, and implacable ; yiet, incon*- 
sistently enough, they say that Minos was a king and 
a lawgiver, and that Rfaadamanthus was an upright 
judge, and guardian of the laws which Minos had 
made. 

When the time of th^ third tribute came, and those 
parents who had sons not arrived at full maturity were 
obliged to resign them to the lot, complaints against 
^gens sprung up again among the people, who ex- 
pressed their grief and reae&tment that he who was the 
cause of all their misfortunes bore no part of the pa« 
nishment ; and while be was adopting, and raising to 
the succession, a stranger of spurious birth, took no 
thought for them who lost their legitimate children; 
Those things were matter of great concern to Theseus ; 
who, to express his regiord for justice, and take his 
share in the common fortune, voluntarily offered him- 
self as one of the seven, without lot. The citizens 
were charmed with this proof of his magnanimity and 
publie spirit; and iEgeus himself, when he saw that 
no intreaties or persuasions availed to turn him from 
it, gave out the lots for the rest of the young men. 
But Hellanicus says, that the youths and virgins which 
the city furnished were not chosen by lot, but that 
Minos came in person and selected them, and Theseus 
before the rest, on these conditions : that the Athe- 
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nians should furnish a vessel, and the young men em- 
bark and sail along with him, but carry no arms ; and 
that if they could kill the minotaur, there should be 
an end of the tribute. There appearing no hopes of 
safety for the youths in the two former tributes, they 
sent out a ship with the black sail, as carrying them to 
certain ruin. But when Theseus encouraged his fa- 
ther by his confidence of success against the minotaur, 
he gave another sail, a white one, to the pilot, order- 
ing him, if he brought Theseus safe back, to hoist the 
white ; but if not, to sail with the black one in token 
of his misfortune. Simonides however tells us, that it 
was not a white sail which iEgeus gave, but a scarlet 
one dyed with the juice of the flower of a very florishing 
holm-oak;' and that this was to be the signal that all 
was well. He adds that Phereclus, the son of Amarsyas, 
was pilot of the ship : but Philochorus says that Theseus 
had a pilot sent him by Sciras from Salamis, named 
Nausitheus, and one Phseax to be at the prow, because 
as yet the Athenians had not applied themselves to 
navigation ; and that Sciras did this because one of 
the young men, named Menesthes, was his daughter's 
son. This is confirmed by the monuments of Nausi- 
theus and Phseax, built by Theseus at Phalerum, near 
the temple of Sciron ; and the feast called Cybemesia, 
or the Pilot's Feast, is said to be kept in honor of 
them. 

When the. lots were cast, Theseus taking with him, 
out of the prytaneum, those on whom they fell, went to 
the Delphinian temple, and made an offering to Apollo 
for them. This offering was a branch of consecrated 
olive bound about with white wool. Having paid his 

1 It is not the flower, but the fruit of the ilex, full of little 
worms, which the Arabians called kermes, from which a scar- 
let dye is procured. 
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derotions, he embarked on, the sixth of April ; at which 
time the^r still send the virgins to Delphinium to propi- 
tiate the god. It is reported that the oracle at Delphi 
commanded him to take Venus for his guide, and in- 
treat her to be his companian in the voyage ; and 
when he sacrificed to her a she-goat on the sea-shore, 
its sex was immediately changed : hence the goddess 
had the name of Epitragia. 

When he arrived in Crete,- according to most his- 
torians and poets, Ariadne, falling in love with him, 
gave him a clue . of thread, and instructed him how to 
pass with it through the intricacies of the labyrinth. 
Thus assisted, he killed the minotaur, and then set 
sail, carrying off Ariadne, together with the young 
men. Pherecydes says, that Theseus broke up the 
keels of the Cretan ships, to prevent their pursuit. 
But, as Demon has it, he killed Taurus, Minos' com- 
mander, who engaged him in the harbor, just as he 
was ready to sail out. Again, according to Philo- 
chorus, when Minos celebrated the games in honor of 
his son, it was believed that Taurus would bear away 
the prizes in them as formerly, and every one grudged 
him that honor ; for his excessive power and haughty 
behavior were intolerable ; and, besides, he was ac- 
cused of too great a familiarity with Pasiphae : there- 
fore, when Theseus desired the combat, Minos per- 
mitted it. In Crete it was the custom for the women 
as well as the men to see the games ; and Ariadne, 
being present, was struck with the person of Theseus, 
and with his superior vigor and address in the wrest- 
ling-ring. Minos too was greatly delighted, especially 
when he saw Taurus vanquished and disgraced ; and 
this induced him to give up the young men to Theseus, 
and to remit the tribute. Clidemus beginning higher, 
gives a prolix account of these matters, according to 
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his maDDer. There was, it seems, a decree tbroughont 
all Greece that no vessel should sail with more than 
five hands, except the Argo, commanded hy Jason, who 
was appointed to clear the sea of pirates. But when 
Daedalus escaped by sea to Athens, Minos pursuing 
him with his men-of-war, contrary to the decree, was 
driven by a storm to Sicily, and there ended his life. 
And when Deucalion his successor, pursuing his fa- 
ther's quarrels with the Athenians, demanded that they 
shoald deliver up Daedalus, and threatened, if they 
did not, to make away with the hostages that Minos 
had received, Theseus gave him a mild answer, alleg- 
ing that Daedalus was his relation, nearly allied in 
blood, being son to Merope the daughter of Erectheus. 
But privately he prepared a fleet, part of it among the 
Thymoetadae, at a distance from any public road, and 
part under the direction of Pittheus, at Troezene. 
When it was ready, he set sail, taking Daedalus, and 
the rest of the fugitives from Crete, for his guide. 
The Cretans receiving no information of the matter, 
and when they saw his fleet, taking them for friends, 
he easily gained the harbor, and making a descent, 
proceeded immediately to Gnossus. There he engaged 
with Deucalion and his guards, before the gates of the 
labyrinth, and slew them. The government by this 
means falling to Ariadtae, he entered into an agreement 
with her, by which he received the young captives, 
and made a perpetual league between the Athenians 
and the Cretans, botji sidtes swearing to proceed to 
hostilities no morie. 

There are many other reports about these things, 
and as many concerning Ariadne, but none of any cer- 
tainty. For some say, that being deserted by Theseus, 
she hanged herself; others, that she was carried by 
the mariners to Naxos, and there married Onarus the 
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l^riest of Baeehus, Theseus hftting left her for another 
mifltress : 

For i£gle*0 channs had pierced the hero's heart* 

Whereas the Megarensian tells ns, that PisistratttS 
struck the line ont of Hesiod ; as, on the contrary, to 
gratify the Athenians, he added this other to Homer's 
description of the state of the dead : 

The godlike Theseus and the great Pirithous. 

Some say Ariadne had two sons by Theseus, (Eno- 
pion and Staphylus. With these agrees Ion of Chios, 
trho says of his native city, that it was built by CEno- 
pion the son of Theseus. 

But the most striking passages of the poets, relative 
to these things, are in every body's mouth. Some- 
thing more particular is delivered by Paeon the Ama-* 
thusian. He relates that Theseus, being driven by a 
storm to Cyprus, and having with him Ariadne, wh'6 
was big with child, and extremely discomposed with 
the agitation of the sea, he set her on shore, and left 
her alone, while he returned to take care of the ship ; 
but by a violent wind was forced out again to sea : 
that the women of the country received Ariadne kindly, 
consoled her under her loss, and brought her feigned 
letters as from Theseus : that they attended and as;^ 
sisted her when she fell in labor ; and, as she died in 
childbed, paid her the funeral honors : that Theseus, 
on bis return, greatly afflicted at the news, left money 
with the inhabitants, ordering them to pay divine ho* 
nors to Ariadne : and that he caused two little statues 
of 'her to be made, one of silver, and the other of brass t 
that they celebrate her festival on the second of Sep- 
tember, when a young man lies down, and imitates the 
cries and gesture of a woman in travail : and that the 
PLUT. VOL. I. * 
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Amathusians call the grove in which they sho«r fiei^ 
tomb the grove of Venus Ariadne. 

Some of the Naxian writers, relate, that there were 
two Minos's and two Ariadnes ; one of which was mar- 
ried to Bacchus in Naxos, and had a son named Sta- 
phylus ; the other, of a later age, being carried off by 
Jheseus, and afterwards deserted, came to Naxos, with 
her nurse Corcyne, whose tomb is still shown ; that 
this Ariadne died there, and had different honors paid 
her from the former ; for the feasts of one were cele- 
brated with mirth and revels, while the sacrifices^of 
the other were mixed with sorrow and mourning. 

Theseusy in his return from Crete, put in at Delos 3 
and having sacrificed to Apollo, and dedicated a statue 
of Venus, which he received from Ariadne, he joined 
with the young men in a dance, which the Delians are 
said to practise at this day. It consists in an imita-^ 
tion of the mazes and outlets of the labyrinth; and^ 
with various involutions and evolutions, is performed 
in regular time. This kind of dance, as Dic8earchu» 
informs us, is called by the Delians the Crane.' He 
danced it round the altar Keraton, which was built 
intirely of the left-side horns of beasts. He is also 
said to have instituted games in Delos, where he began 
the custom of giving a palm to the victors* 

When they drew near to Attica, both Theseus and 
the pilot were so transported with joy, that they forgot 
to hoist the sail which was to be the signal to iEgei\9 
of their safety, who therefore in despair threw himself 
from the rock, and was dashed to pieces^ Theseus 
disembarked, and performed those sacrifices to the 
gods which he had vowed at Phalerum, when he set 

> This dance, Callimachus tells us, was a particular one ; 
«nd probably it was called the Cranoi bepause cranes com-f 
wonly fly in the figure of a circle* 
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sail, and sent a herald to the city, with an account of 
his safe return* The messenger met with numbers 
lamenting the fate of the king ; and others rejoicings 
as it was natural to expect, at the ret am of Theseus^ 
Welcoming him with the greatest kindness, and ready 
to crown him with flowers for his good news. He re^^ 
ceived the chaplets, and twined them round his herald's 
staff. Returning to the sea-shore, and flnding that 
Theseus bad not yet finished his libations, he stopped 
without, not choosing to disturb the sacrifice. When 
the libations were over, he announced the death of 
i£geus* On this they hastened, with sorrow and tu* 
nultuous lamentations, to the city. Hence they tell 
Qs it is, that, in the Oschophoria, or Feast of Boughs^ 
to this day the herald is not crowned, but his staff; 
and those that are present at the libations cry out, 
Eleleu / Jou ! juiu / The former is the exclamation of 
haste and triumph, and the latter of trouble and con- 
fusion. Theseus, having buried his father, paid his 
vows to Apollo on the seventh of October ; for on that 
day they arrived safe at Athens. The boiling of all 
sorts of pulse at that time is said to take its rise from 
their mixing the remains of their provisions, when 
they found themselves safe a^shore, boiling them in 
one pot, and feasting on them all together. In that 
feast they also carry a branch bound about with wool, 
such as they then made use of in their supplications, 
^ich they call Eiresione, laden with all sorts of fruits ; 
and to signify the ceasing of scarcity at that time, they 
sing this strain : 

The golden ear, th' ambrosial hive. 
In fair Eiresione thrive. 
See the juicy figs appear ! 
Olives crown the wealthy year ! 
See the duster-bending vine ! 
See, and drink, and drop supin« I 
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Some pretend fhat this ceremony is retained in nie'^ 
nory of the Heraelide, who were entertained in that 
manner by the Athenians ; but the greater part relate 
it as abore delivered. 

The vessel in which Thesens sailed, and returned 
safe, with those young men, went with thirty oars. It 
was preserved by the Athenians to the time of Deme-r 
trins Phalereus ; being so pieced and new framed with 
strong plank, that it afforded an example to the philo- 
sophers, in their disputations concerning the identity 
of things that are changed by growth ; some contend*- 
ing that it was the same, and others that it was not« 

The feast called Oschophoria, which the Athenians 
still celebrate, was then first instituted by Theseus. 
For he did not take with him all the virgins on whom 
the lot had fallen, but selected two young men of his 
acquaintance who had feminine and florid aspects, but 
were not wanting in spirit and presence of mind. 
These, by warm bathing, and keeping them out of the 
sun, by providing unguents for their hair and com- 
plexions, and every thing necessary for their dress, by 
forming their voice, their manner, and their step, he 
so effectually altered, that they passed among the vir«- 
gins designed for Crete, and no one could discern the 
difference. 

At his return, he walked in procession with the same 
young men, dressed in the manner of those who now 
carry the branches. These are carried in honor of 
Bacchus and Ariadne, on account of the story before 
related ; or rather because they returned at the time 
of gathering ripe fruits. The Deipnophorss, women 
who carry the provisions, bear a part in the solemnity, 
and have a share in the sacrifice, to represent the mo- 
thers of those on whom the lots fell, who brought their 
children provisions for the voyag^. Fables and tales 
are the chief discourse) because the women then told 
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their children stories to comfort them and keep up 
their spirits. These particulars are taken from ther 
History of Demon. There was a place consecrated^ 
and a temple erected to Theseus ; and those families 
which would have heen liable to the tribute, in case it 
had continued, were obliged to pay a tax to the temple 
for sacrifices. These were committed to the care of 
the Phy talidse ; Theseus doing them that honor in re- 
compense of their hospitality. 

Ailter the death of iEgeus, he undertook and effected 
a prodigious work. He settled all the inhabitants of 
Attica in Athens, and made them one people in one 
city ; who before were scattered up and down, and 
could with difficulty be assem^ed on any pressing oc- 
casion for the public good. Nay, often such diife^^ 
rences had happened between them as ended in blood- 
shed. The method he took was to apply to them in 
particular by their tribes and families. Private per- 
sons and the poor easily listened to his summons. To 
the rich and great he represented the advantage of a 
government without a king, where the chief power 
should be in the people, while he himself only desired 
to command in war, and to be the guardian of the 
laws ; in all the rest, every one would be on an equal 
footing. Part of them hearkened to his persuasions ; 
and others, fearing his power, which was already very 
great, as well as his enterprising spirit, chose rather to 
be persuaded than to be forced to submit. Dissolving 
therefore the corporations, the councils, and courts in 
each particular town, he built one common prytaneun 
and court-hall, where it stands to this day. The cita- 
del, with its dependencies, and the city, or the old and 
new town, he united under the common name of Athens^ 
and instituted the Panathenasa as a common sacrifice.' 

> The Athensa were celebrated before, in honor of thtf 
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He appointed also the Metoecia, or Feast of Migra- 
tion, and fixed it to the sixteenth of July; and so it 
still continues. Giving up the kingly power, as he 
had promised, he settled the commonwealth under the 
auspices of the gods ; for he consulted the oracle at 
Delphi concerning his new government, and received 
this answer : 

From roy&l stemsr thy honor, Theseas, springs ; 

By Jove beloved, the sire supreme of kings. 

See rising towns, see wide-extended st^tes» 

On thee dependent, ask their future fates ! 

Hence, hence with fear ! Thy favored bark shall rid^ 

Safe o'er the surges of the foamy tide. 

With this agrees the sibyl's prophecy, which, we are 
told, she delivered long after, concerning Athens: 

The bladder may be dipp'd, but never drown'd. 

Desiring yet farther to enlarge the city, he invited 
all strangers to equal privileges in it ; and the words 
still in use, * Come hither, all ye people,' are said to 
be the beginning of a proclamation which Theseus or- 
dered to be made when he composed a commonwealth, 
as it were, of all nations. Yet he left it not in the 
confusion and disorder likely to ensue from the con- 
fluence and strange mixture of people, but distin- 
guished them into noblemen, husbandmen, and me- 
chanics. The nobility were to have the care of reli- 
gion ; to supply the city with magistrates ; to explain 
the laws; and to interpret whatever related to the wor- 

gfoddess Minerva ; but as that was a feast peculiar to the city 
of Athens, Theseus enlarged it, and made it common to all 
the inhabitants of Attica ; and therefore it was called Pana- 
thenaea. Therewere the greater and the less Panathensea. The 
less were kept annually, and the greater every fifth year. In 
the latter they carried in procession the mysterious veil of 
Minerva, on which was embroidered the victory of the gods 
over the giants, and the most remarkable achievements of 
fiit heroes.. 
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zens against each other as nearly as possible : the 
nobles excelling in dignity ; the husbandmen in use- 
fulness ; and the artificers in number. It appears from 
Aristotle, that Theseus was the first who inclined to a 
democracy, and gave up the regal power *, and Homer 
also seems to bear witness to the same in his catalogue 
of ships, where he gives the name of People to the 
Athenians only. To his money he gave the impression 
of an ox ; either on account of the Marathonian bull, 
or because of Minos' general, Taurus, or because he 
Would encourage the citizens in agriculture. Hence 
came the expression of a thing being worth ten or an 
hundred oxen* Having also made a secure acquisition 
of the country about Megara to the territory of Athens^ 
he set up the famed pillar in the Isthmus, and inscribed 
it with two verses to distinguish the boundaries^ That 
on the east side ran thus t 

This is not Peloponnesus, but Ionia ; 

and that on the west was: 

This is Peloponnesus, not Ionia. 

He likewise instituted games in imitation of Hercules^ 
being ambitious, that as the Greeks, in pursuance of 
that hero's appointment, celebrated the Olympic games 
in honor of Jupiter^ so they should celebrate the Isth- 
mian in honor of Neptune : for the rites performed 
there before, in memory of Melicertes, were observed 
in the night, and had more the air of mysteries than of 
a public spectacle and assembly* But some say th<& 
Isthmian games were dedicated to Sciron, Theseus in<» 
dining to expiate his untimely fate, by reason of their 
being so nearly related ; for Sciron was the soil of 
Canethus and Henloche, the daughter of PittheuSi 
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Otheri will hate it tbat SiDnifl wa# their son, and thai 
to him, and not to SciroQ, the games were dedicated. 
He made an agreement too with the Corinthians, that 
they should giro the place of honor to the Athenians 
who came to the Isthmian games, as far as the gronn4 
could be covered with the sail of the public ship that 
brought them, when stretched to its full extent. This 
particular we learn from Hellanicus and Andron of 
Halicamasstts. 

Philochorus and some others relate that he sailed « 
in company with Hercules, into the Euxine sea, to 
carry on war with the Amazons, and that he received 
Antiope as the reward of his valor; but the greater 
number, among whom are Pherecydes, Hellanicus, 
and Herodotus, tell us, that Theseus made that voyage 
with his own fleet only, some time after Hercules, and 
took that. Amazon captive, which is indeed the mor« 
probable account ; for we dq not read that any other 
of his fellow-warriors made any Amazon prisoner. 
But Bion says he took and carried her off by a stra* 
tagem. The Amazons, being naturally lovers of men, 
were so far from avoiding Theseus, when he touched 
on their coasts, that they sent him presents. Theseus 
invited Antiope, who brought them, into his ship ; and 
as soon as she was aboard set sail. But the account 
of one Menecrates, who published a history of Nice, 
in Bithynia, is, that Theseus, having Antiope aboard 
bis vessel, remained in those parts some time ; and 
that he was attended in that expedition by three youn^ 
men of Athens, who were brothers, Euneos, Thoas, 
and Soloon. The last of these, unknown to the rest^ 
fell in love with Antiope, and communicated his pas* 
iion to one of his companions, who applied to Antiops 
about the affair. She firmly rejected his pretensions, 
hut treated him yrith civility, and prudently concealed 
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the matter from Theseus. But SolooQ, in despair, 
haying leaped into a river, and drowned himself, The- 
seus, then sensible of the cause, and the young roan's 
passion, lamented his fate ; and, in his sorrow, recol- 
lected an oracle which he had formerly received at 
Delphi. The priestess had ordered that when, in some 
foreign country, he should labor under the greatest 
affliction, he should build a city there, and leave som^ 
of his followers to govern it. Hence he called the 
city which he built Pythopolis, after the Pythian god, 
and the neighboring river Soloon, in honor of the 
young man. He left the two surviving brothers to 
govern it, and g^ve it laws ; and along vith them Her* 
mus, who was of one of the best families in Athens. 
From him the inhabitants of Pythopolis call a certain 
place in their city Hermes' House, Hermo^ oikia; and, 
by misplacing an accent, transfer the honor from the 
hero to the god Mercury. 

Hence the war with the Amazons took its rise. And 
it appears to have been no slight or womanish enter- 
prise ; for they could not have encamped in the town, 
or joined battle on the ground about the Pnyx and the 
Museum, or fallen in so intrepid a manner on the city 
pf Athens, unless they had first reduced the country 
^ut it. It is difficult indeed to believe (though Hel- 
lanicus has related it) that they crossed the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus on the ice : but that they encamped almost 
in the heart of the city is confirmed by the names of 
places, and by the tombs of those that fell. 

There was a long pause and delay before either 
ftfmy would begin the attack. At last Theseus, by the 
direction of some oracle, offered a sacrifice to Fear» 
and after that immediately engaged. The battle was 
fought in the month Boedromion (September), the day 
on which the Athenians still celebrate the feast called 
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Boedromia* Clidemus, who is willing^ to l>e rery pltr-* 
tlcular, writes, that the left wing^ of the Amazons 
liioved towards what is now called the Amazonium ; 
and that the right extended as far as the Pnyx, near 
Chrysa : that the Athenians first engaged with the left 
Wing of the Amazons, falling on them from the Mu* 
seum ; and that the tombs of those that fell in the 
battle are in the street which leads to the gate called 
Piraica, which is by the monument erected in honor of 
Chalcodon, where the Athenians were routed by the 
Amazons, and fled as far as the temple of the Furies : 
but that the left wing of the Athenians, which charged 
from the Palladium, Ardettus, and Lyceum, drove the 
right wing of the enemy to their camp, and slew many 
of them: that after four months, a peace was con- 
eluded by means of Hippolyte ; for so this author 
calls the Amazon that attended with Theseus, not 
Antiope. But some say this heroine fell fighting by 
Theseus' side, being pierced with a dart by Molpadia^ 
and that a pillar, by the temple of the Olympian earth, 
was set up over her grave. Nor is it to be wondered 
that, in the account of things so very ancient, history 
should be thus uncertain, since they tell us that some 
Amazons, wounded by Antiope, were privately sent to 
Chalcis to be cured ; and that some were buried there^ 
at a place now called Amazonium. But that the war 
was ended by a league, we may assuredly gather from 
a place called Horcomosium, near the temple of ThC'^ 
sens, where it was sworn to, as well as from an ancient 
sacrifice, which is ofiered to the Amazons the day be- 
fore the feast of Theseus. The people of Megara, too^ 
show a place, in the figure of a lozenge, where some 
Amazons were buried, as you go from the market- 
place to the place called Rhus. Others also are said 
to have died by Cha^ronea, and to have been buried 
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by fhe rivulet ; which, it seems, was formerly called 
Thermodon, hut now Hasmon ; of which I have given 
a farther account in the life of Demosthenes. It ap« 
pearSy likewise, that the Amazons traversed Thessaly^ 
not without opposition ; for their sepulchres are shown 
to this day hetween Scotusssea and Cynocephalce« 

This is all that is memorahle in the story of the 
Amazons : for as to what the author of the Theseid 
relates, of the Amazons rising to take vengeance for 
Antiope, when Theseus quitted her, and married Phte-* 
dra, and of their heing slain hy Hercules, it has plainly 
the air of fahle. Indeed, he married Phasdra after the 
death of Antiope, having hy the Amazon a son named 
Hippolytus, or, according to Pindar, Demophon. As 
to the calamities which hefell Phaedra and Hippolytus^ 
since the historians do not differ from what the writers 
of tragedy have said of them, we may look on them aa 
matters of fact. 

Some other marriages of Theseus are spoken of, 
but have not been represented on the stage, which had 
neither an honorable beginning, nor a happy conclu- 
sion. He is also said to have forcibly carried off 
Anaxo of Troezene, and having slain Sinnis and Cer<f 
cyon ; to have committed rapes on their daughters : to 
have married Periboea, the mother of Ajax, too, and 
Pheroboea, and lope, the daughter of Iphicles. Besides^ 
they charge him with being enamored of iEgle, the 
daughter of Panopeus, (as above related,) and for her 
leaving Ariadne, contrary to the rules both of justice 
and honor ; but above all,, with the rape of Helen^ 
which involved Attica in war, and ended in his banish* 
ment and deaths of which we shall speak more at 
large by and by. 

Though there were many expeditions undertaken by 
the heroes of those times^ Herodorus thinks that The'* 
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■ens was not concerned in any of them, except in 
aasistingf the Lapith» against the Centaurs. Others 
write, that he attended Jason to Colchos, and Meleager 
in killing the hoar ; and that hence came the proyerb, 
t Nothing without Theseus/ It is allowed however 
that Theseus, without any assistance, did himself per* 
form many great exploits ; and that the extraordi- 
nary instances of his valor gave occasion to the say- 
ing, * This man is another Hercules/ Theseus was 
likewise assisting to Adrastus, in recovering the bodies 
of those that fell hefore Thebes, not by defeating the 
Thebans in battle, as Euripides has it in his tragedy, 
but by persuading them to a truce ; for so most writers 
agree : and Philochonis is of opinion, that this was 
the first truce ever known for burying the dead. 
But Hercules was indeed the first who gave up their 
dead to the enemy, as we have shown in his life. The 
burying-place of the common soldiers is to be seen 
at Eleutherae, and of the officers at Eleusis ; in which 
particular Theseus gratified Adrastus. Eschylus, in 
whose tragedy of the Eleusinians Theseus is intro- 
duced relating the matter as above, contradicts what 
Euripides has delivered in his Suppliants. 

The friendship between Theseus and Pirithous is 
•aid to have commenced on this occasion. Theseus 
being much celebrated for his strength and valor, Piri- 
thous was desirous to prove it, and therefore drove' 
away his oxen from Marathon. When he heard that 
Theseus pursued him in arms, he did not fly, but 
turned back to meet him. But, as soon as they be- 
held one another, each was so struck with admiration 
of the other's person and courage, that they laid aside 
all thoughts of fighting, and Pirithous first giving 
Theseus his hand, bade him be judge in this cause 
himself^ and he would willingly abide by his sentence* 
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Theseus, io his turn, left the cause to him, and di^sired 
him to he his friend and fellow-warrior. Then they 
confirmed their friendship with an oath. Pirithons 
afterwards marrying Deidamia^ intreated Theseus to 
visit his country, and to hecome acquainted with the 
Lapithae. He had also invited the Centaurs to the 
entertainment. These, in their cups, hehaving with 
insolence and indecency, and not even refraining from 
the women, the Lapithas rose up in their defence, 
killed some of the Centaurs on the spot, and soon after 
heating them in a set hattie, drove them out of the 
country with the assistance of Theseus. Herodotus 
relates the matter differently. He says that hostilities 
being already begun, Theseus came in aid to the La** 
pithsB, and then had the first sight of Hercules, having 
made it his business to find him out at Trachin, where 
he reposed himself after all his wanderings and labors ; 
and that this interview passed in marks of great re* 
spect, civility, and mutual compliments. But we are 
rather to follow those historians who write, that they 
had very frequent interviews ; and that by means of 
Theseus, Hercules was initiated into the mysteries of 
Ceres, having first obtained lustration, as he desired ^ 
on account of several involuntary pollutions. 

Theseus was now fifty years old, according to Hel^ 
lanicus, when he was concerned in the rape of Helen,' 
who had not yet arrived at years of maturity. < Some 
writers, thinking this one of the heaviest charget 
against him, endeavor to correct it, by saying thai 
it was not Theseus that carried off Helen, but Idas 
and Lynceus, who committed her to his care, and that 

■ * This princess was the repnted daagbter of Jupiter, by 
lisds the wife of Tyndarus, king of (Ebalia, in Peloponnesus ;^ 
and though then but nine years old, was reckoned the great- 
est beaaty in the world. 
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fhereford he refuted to gire heir up when demanded 
hy Castor and Pollux ; or rather, that she was de^ 
livered to him hy Tyndarus himself, to keep her from 
Enarsphorus, the son of Hippocoon, who endeavored 
to possess himself by violence of Helen, who was yet 
but a child* But what authors generally agree in, as 
most probable, is as follows : the two friends went 
together to Sparta, and having seen the girl dancing 
in the temple of Diana Orthia, carried her off, and 
fled* The pursuers that were sent after them following 
no farther than Tegea, they thought themselves secure* 
and having traversed Peloponnesus, they entered into 
an agreement, that he who should gain Helen by lot 
should have her to wife, but be obliged to assist in 
procuring a wife for the other. In consequence of 
these terms, the lots being cast, she fell to Theseus^ 
who received the virgin, and conveyed her, as she was 
not yet marriageable » to Aphidnce. Here he placed 
his mother with her, and committed them to the care 
Of his friend Aphidnus, charging him to keep them in 
the utmost secrecy and safety ; whilst, to pay his debt 
of service to Pirithous, himself travelled with him into 
^pirus, with a view to the daughter of Aidoneus, king 
of the Molossians. This prince named his wife Pro-* 
s^rpine, his daughter Cor6, and his dog Cerberus: with 
this dog he commanded all his daughter's suitors to 
light, promising her to him that should overcome him« 
But understanding that Pirithous came not with an 
Intention to court his daughter, but to carry her off 
by force, he seized both him and his friend, destroyed 
Pirithous immediately by means of his dog, and shut 
up Theseus in close prison* 

Meantime Menestheus, the son of Peteus, grandson 
of Omens, and great-grandson of Erectheus, is said to 
be the first of mankind that undertook to be a dema^ 
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gogne, and by his eloquence to ingratiate hiinself with 
the people* He endeavored also to exasperate and 
inspire the nobility with sedition, who had bnt ill borne 
with Theseus for some time, reflecting that he had 
deprived every person of family of his government and 
command, and shut them up together in one city, 
where he used them as his subjects and slaves* Among 
the common people he sowed disturbance by telling 
them, that though they pleased themselves with the 
dream of liberty, in fact they were robbed of their 
country and religion ; and, instead of many good and 
native kings, were lorded over by one man, who was a 
new-comer and a stranger. Whilst he was thus busily 
employed, the war declared by the Tyndaridae greatly 
helped forward the sedition. Some say plainly, they 
were invited by Menestheus to invade the country* 
At first they proceeded not in a hostile manner, only 
demanding their sister ; but the Athenians answering^ 
that they neither had her among them, nor knew where 
she was left, they began their warlike operations* 
Academus, however, finding it out by some means or 
other, told them she was concealed at Aphidna;. Hence^ 
not only the Tyndaridae treated him honorably in his 
lifetime, but the Lacedemonians, who, in after times, 
often made inroads into Attica, and laid waste all the 
country besides, spared the Academy for his sake. 
But Dicaearchus says, that Echedemus and Marathus, 
two Arcadians, being allies to the Tyndaridae in that 
war, the place which now goes by the name of th^ 
Academy, was first called Echedemy, from one of 
them ; and that from the other the district of Marathon 
bad its name, because he freely offered himself, in pur-^ 
Buance of some oracle, to be sacrificed at the head of 
the army. To Aphidnae then they came, where they 
beat the enemy in a set battle^ and then took the city 
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And rased it to tbe ground. There, they tell us; 
Alycna, the son of Sciron, was slain fighting for Cas- 
tor and Pollux ; and that a certain place within the 
territories of Megara is called Alycns, from his being 
buried there : and Hereas writes, that Alycns received 
bis death from Theseus' own hand. These verses also 
are alleged as a proof in point : 

For bright* hair'd Helen he was slain 

By Theseus, on Aphidns's plain. 
But it is not probable that Aphidnse would have been 
taken, and his mother made prisoner^ had Theseus 
been present. 

Aphidnie however was talLen, and Athens in danger. 
Menestheus took this opportunity to persuade the peo« 
pie to admit the Tyndaridae into the city, and to treat 
them hospitably, since they only leyied war against 
Theseus, who began with violence first, but that they 
were benefactors and deliverers to the rest of the 
Athenians. Their behavior also confirmed what was 
said ; for though conquerors, they desired nothing but 
to be admitted to the mysteries, to which they had no 
less claim than Hercules, since they were equsdly allied 
to the city. This request was easily granted them, 
and they were adopted by Aphidnus, as Hercules was 
by Pylius. They had also divine honors paid them, 
with the title of Anakes, which was given them, either 
on account of the truce [anoche] which they made, or 
because of their great care that no one should be in-> 
jured, though there were so many troops in the city f 
for the phrase anoMs eehein signifies to keep or take care 
of any thing; and for this reason, perhaps, kings are 
called anaktes. Some again say, they were called 
anakes, because of the appearance of their stars ; for 
the Athenians use the words anekas and anehatken^ in-^ 
stead ofano and anothgn, that is, above or on high« 
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We are told that ^thra, tbe mother of Theseus, 
who was now a prisoner, was carried to Lacedaemon, 
and from thence, with Helen, to Troy ; and that Ho- 
mer confirms it when, speaking of those that waited on 
Helen, he mentions 

The beauteous Clymene, 
And JEthn. bom of Pittheus. 

Others reject this verse as none of Homer's, as thej 
do also the story of Mnnychus, who is said to have 
been the fruit of a secret commerce between Demo- 
phoon and Laodtce, and brought up by ^thra at Troy. 
But Ister, in the thirteenth book of his History of 
Attica, gives an account of iEthra different from all 
the rest. He was informed, it seems, that after the 
battle in which Alexander or Paris was routed by 
Achilles and Patroclus, in Thessaly, near the river 
Sperchins, Hector took and plundered the city of Tree- 
Bene, and carried off ^thra, who had been left there. 
But this is highly improbable. 

It happened that Hercules, in passing through the 
country of the Molossians, was entertained by Aido> 
nens the king, who accidentally made mention of the 
bold attempts of Theseus and Pirithous, and of the 
manner in which he had punished them when disco> 
vered. Hercules was much disturbed to hear of the 
inglorious death of the one, and the danger of the 
other. As to Pirithous, he thought it in vain to ex^ 
postulate about him ; but he begged to have Theseus 
released, and Aidoneus granted it. Theseus, thus set 
at liberty, returned to Athens, where his party was 
not yet intirely suppressed : and whatever temples and 
groves the city had assigned him, he consecrated them 
ally but four, to Hercules, and called them, (as Philo- 
chorus relates) instead of Thesea, Heraclea. But de- 
siring to preside in the commonwealth, and direct it as 
PLUT. VOL. I. c 
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before, he found himself encompassed with faction and 
sedition ; for those that were his enemies before his 
departure had now added to their hatred a contempt 
of his authority ; and he beheld the people so gene«> 
rally corrupted, that they wanted to be flattered into 
their duty, instead of silently executing his commands. 
When he attempted to reduce them by force, he was 
overpowered by the prevalence of faction ; and, in the 
end, finding his affairs desperate, he privately sent his 
children into Euboea, to Elephenor the son of Chalco- 
don ; and himself, having uttered solemn execrations 
Against the Athenians at Gargettus, where there ia still 
a place thence called Araterion, sailed to Scyros. He 
imagined that there he should find hospitable treat- 
ment, as he had a paternal estate in that island. Ly- 
comedes was then king of the Scyrians. To him 
therefore he applied, and desired to be put in pos- 
session of his lands, as intending 4o settle there. Some 
say he asked assistance of him against the Athenians, 
But Lycomedes, either jealous of the glory of Theseus, 
or willing to oblige Menestheus, having led him to the 
highest cliffs of the country, on pretence of showing 
him from thence his lands, threw him down headlong 
from the rocks, and killed him. Others say he fell of 
himself, missing his step, when he took a walk, ac- 
cording to his custom, after supper. At that time his 
death was disregarded, and Menestheus quietly pos- 
sessed the kingdom of Athens, while the sons of The- 
seus attended Elephenor, as private persons, to the 
Trojan war. But Menestheus dying in the same «x^ 
pedition, they returned and recovered the kingdom.. 
In succeeding ages the Athenians honored Theseus as 
a demi-god ; induced to it as well by other reasons as 
because, when they were fighting the Medes at Mara- 
^on, a considerable part of the army thought thej 
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saw the apparition of Theseus completely armed, and 
bearing down before them on the barbarians. 

After the Median war, when Phscdon was archon,' 
the Athenians, consulting the oracle of Apollo, were 
ordered by the priestess to take up the bones of The- 
seus, and lay them in an honorable place at Athens, 
where they were to be kept with the greatest care. 
But it was difficult to take them up, or even to find 
out the grave, on account of the savage and inhos* 
pitable disposition of the barbarians who dwelt in Scy« 
ros. Nevertheless, Cimon having taken the island (as 
is related in his life), and being very desirous to find 
out the place where Theseus was buried, by chance 
saw an eagle, on a certain eminence, breaking the 
ground, as they tell us, and scratching it up with her 
talons. This he considered as a divine direction ; and^ 
digging there, found the coffin of a man of extraordi- 
nary size, with a lance of brass and a sword lying by 
it. When these remains were brought to. Athens in 
Cimon's galley, the Athenians received them with 
splendid processions and sacrifices, and were as much 
transported as if Theseus himself had returned to the 
city. He lies interred in the middle of the town, near 

*■ Codrus, the seventeenth king of Athens, contemporary 
with Saul, devoted himself to death for the sake of his coun> 
try, in the year before Christ 1068 ; having learned that the 
oracle had promised its enemies, the Dorians and the Hera" 
clidae, victory, if they did not kill th« king of the Athenians. 
His subjects, on this account, conceived such veneration for 
him, that they esteemed none worthy to bear the royal title 
after him, and therefore committed the management of the 
state to elective magistrates, to whom they gave the title of 
archons, and chose Medon, the eldest son of Codrus, to this 
new dignity. Thus ended the legal succession and title of 
kings of Athens, after it had continued, without any inter > 
nation, 487 years, from Cecrops to Codrus. The archon acted 
with sovereign authority, but was accountable to the people 
whenever it was required* 
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the gymnasium : and his oratory is a place of refuge 
for servants and all persons of mean condition who fly 
from men in power, as Thesens, while he lived, was a 
humane and benevolent patron, who graciously re- 
ceived the petitions of the poor. The chief sacrifice is 
oflered to him on the eighth of October, the day on 
which he returned with the young men from Crete. 
They sacrifice to him likewise on each eighth day of 
the other months, either because he first arrived from 
Troezene on the eighth of July, as Diodorus the geo- 
grapher relates ; or else thinking this number, above 
all others, to be most proper to him, because he was 
said to be the son of Neptune ; the solemn feasts of 
Neptune being observed on the eighth day of every 
month ^ for the number eight, as the first cube of an 
even number, and the double of the first square, pro- 
perly represents the firmness and immovable power of 
this god, who thence has the names of Asphalius and 
Gaieochus. 
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From whom, and for what cause, the city of Rome 
obtained that name, whose glory has diffused itself 
OTer the world, historians are not agreed. Some say 
the Pelasgi, after they had overrun great part of the 
globe, and conquered many nations, settled there, and 
gave their city the name of Rome, on account of their 
strength in war. Others tell us, that when Troy was 
taken, some of the Trojans having escaped and gained 
their ships, put to sea, and being driven by the winds 
on the coasts of Tuscany, . came to an anchor in the 
river Tiber: that here, their wives being much iskr 
tigued, and no longer able to bear the hardships of the 
sea, one of them, superior to the rest in birth and pru*^ 
dence, named Roma, proposed that they should burn 
the fleet : that this being effected, the men at first 
were much exasperated, but afterwards, through ne* 
cessity, fixed their seat on the Palatine Hill ; and in a 
short time things succeeded beyond their expectation ; 
for the country was good, and the people hospitable : 
that therefore, besides other honors paid to Roma, 
.they called their city, as she was the cause of its being 
built, after her name. Hence, too, we are informed, 
the custom arose for the women to salute their rela- 
tions and husbands with a kiss, because those won^n, 
when they had burnt the ships, used such kind of 
endearments to appease the resentment of their hus- 
bands. 

Among the various accounts of historians, it is said 
that Roma was the daughter of Italus and Leucaria; 
or else the daughter of Telephns the son of Hercules, 
and married to ^Eneas ; or that she was the daughter 
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of Ascanius^ the son of Mnew ; and gave name to 
the city ; or that Roman us, the son of Ulysses and 
Circe, built it; or Romus, the son of iEmathion, whom 
Diomedes sent from Troy ; or else Romus, king of the 
Latins, after he had expelled the Tuscans^ who passed 
originally from Thessaly into Lydia, and from Lydia 
into Italy. Even they who, with the greatest proba-> 
bility, declare that the city had its name from Romu- 
lus, do not agree about his extraction : for some say 
he was son of Mnehs and Dexithea, tho daughter of 
Phorbus, and was brought an infant Into Italy with hi$ 
brother Remus : that all the other vessels were lost 
by the violence of the flood, except that in which the 
children were, which driving gently ashore where the 
bank was level, they were saved beyond expectation, 
and the place from thein was called Rome* Some will 
have it that Roma, daughter of that Trojan woman 
who was married to Latinus, the son of Telemachus, 
was mother to Romulus. Others say that Emilia, the 
daughter of iEneas and Lavinia, had him by Mars ; 
and others again give an account of his birth, which is 
intirely fabulous. There appeared, it seems, to Tar- 
chetius king of the Albans, who was the most wicked 
and most cruel of men, a supernatural vision in his 
own house, the figure of Priapus rising out of the 
chimney-hearth, and staying there many days. The 
goddess Tethys had an oracle in Tuscany,' which being 
consulted, gave this answer to Tarchetius : that it was 
necessary some virgin should accept of the embraces 
of the phantom, the fruit whereof would be a son^ 
eminent for valor, good fortune, and strength of body* 

> There was no oracle of Tethys, but of Themis there was* 
Themis was the same with Carmeuta, the mother of £yander» 
which last name she had, because she delivered her oracles in 
verse* 
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flerenpon Tarcbetius acquainted one of his daughters 
with the predictioQ^ and ordered her to entertain the 
apparition ; but she declining it, sent her maid. When 
Tarchetius came to know it, he was highly offended, 
and confined them both, intending to put them to death. 
But Vesta appeared to him in a dream, and forbade 
him to kill them ; but ordered that the young women 
should weave a certain web in their fetters, and when 
that was done, be given in marriage* They weaved 
therefore in the day-time ; but others, by Tarchetius. 
order, unravelled it in the night. The woman having 
twins by this commerce, Tarchetius delivered them to 
one Teratius, with orders to destroy them. But, in- 
stead of that, he exposed them by a river-side, where 
a she- wolf came and gave them suck, and various 
sorts of birds brought food and fed the infants, till 
at last a herdsman, who beheld these wonderful 
things, ventured to approach and take up the chil- 
dren. Thus secured from danger, they grew up, 
and then attacked Tarchetius, and overcame him. 
This is the account Promathion gives in his History of 
Italy. 

But the principal parts of that account, which de- 
serves the most credit, and has the most vouchers, 
were first published among the Greeks by Diodes the 
Peparethian, whom Fabius Pictor commonly follows ; 
Und though there are different relations of the matter, 
yet, to despatch it in a few words, the story is this : 
The kings of Alba descending lineally from iEneas, 
the succession fell to two brothers, Numitor and Amn- 
lios. The latter divided the whole inheritance into 
two parts, setting the treasures brought from Troy 
against the kingdom ; and Numitor made choice of 
the kingdom. Amulius then having the treasures, 
and consequently being more powerful than Numitor, 
eaaily possessed himself of the kingdom too; and fear- 
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ing tlie daughter of Numitor might have cMUren, he 
appointed her priestess of Vesta, in which capacity 
•he was always to live unmarried^ and a virgin. Some 
say her name was Ilia, some Rhea, and others Sylvia. 
Bat she was soon discovered to be with child, contrary 
to the laws of the vestals. Antho, the king's daughter, 
hy much entreaty, prevailed with her father that she 
should not be capitally punished. She was confined^ 
however, and excluded from society, lest she should 
be delivered without Amulius' knowlege. When her 
time was completed, she was delivered of two sons of 
uncommon size and beauty ; whereupon Amulius, still 
more alarmed, ordered one of his servants to destroy 
them. Some say the name of this servant was Fau* 
•talus ; others, that that was the name of a person that 
took them up. Pursuant to his orders, he put the 
children into a small trough or cradle, and went down 
towards the river, with a design to cast them in ; but 
seeing it very rough, and running with a strong cur* 
rent, he was afraid to approach it. He therefore laid 
them down near the bank, and departed. The flood 
increasing continually set the trough afloat, and car- 
ried it gently down to a pleasant place now called 
Cermanum, but formerly (as it should seem) Germa* 
num, denoting that the brothers arrived there. 

Near this place was a wild fig-tree, which they 
called Ruminalis, either on account of JR^mulus, a« 
is generally supposed, or because the cattle there 
ruminated, or chewed the cud, during the noon- tide, 
in the shade ; or rather because of the suckling of the 
children there ; for the ancient Latins called the 
breast ruma^ and the goddess who presides over the 
nursery Rumilia, whose rites they celebrate without 
wine, and only with libations of nilk. The infants, 
M the story goes, lying there, were suckled by a she-? 
^olf, and fed and taken care of by a woodpecker* 
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Tkese animals are sacred to Mars ; and the wood* 
pecker is held in great honor and veneration by the 
Latins, Sach wonderful events contributed not a 
little to gain credit to the mother's report, that she had 
the children by Mars ; though in this they tell us she 
was herself deceived, having suffered violence from 
Amulius, who came to her, and lay with her in armor. 
Some say, the ambiguity of the nurse's name gave oc- 
casion to the fable ; for the Latins call not only she- 
wolves but prostitutes lufne ; and such was Acca La- 
rentia, the wife of Faustulus, the foster-father of the 
children. To her also the Romans offer sacrifice, and 
the priest of Mars honors her with libations in the 
month of April, when they celebrate her feast Laren* 
tialia. 

They worship also another Larentia on the following 
account. The keepei^ of the temple of Hercules, ha^ 
ving, it seems, little else to do, proposed to play a 
game at dice with the god, on condition that, if he won, 
he should have something valuable of that deity ; but 
if he lost, he should provide a noble entertainment for 
him, and a beautiful woman to entertain him ; then 
throwing the dice, first for the god, and next for him- 
self, it appeared that he had lost. Willing however 
to stand to his bargain, and to perform the conditions 
agreed on, he prepared a supper, and engaging for 
the purpose one Larentia, who was very handsome, but 
as yet little known, be treated her in the temple, where 
he had provided a bed, and after supper, left bet 
for the intercourse of the god. It is said, that the 
deity had some conversation with her, and ordered her 
to go early in the morning to the market-place, salute 
the first man she should meet, and make him hev 
friend. The man that met her was one far advanced 
in years, and in opulent circumstances, Tarrutius by 
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name, who had no children, and never had been mar- 
ried. This man took Larentia to his bed, and loved 
her so well, that at his death he left her heir to bis 
whole estate, which was very considerable ; and she 
afterwards bequeathed the greatest part of it by will to 
the people. It is said, that at the time when she was 
in high reputation, and considered as the favorite of a 
god, she suddenly disappeared about the place where 
the former Larentia was laid. It is now called Yela- 
brum, because the river often overflowing, they passed 
it at this place, in ferry-boats, to go to the forum. 
This kind of passage they call velatura. Others derive 
the name from ifelunty a sail, because they who have 
the exhibiting of the public shows, beginning at Yela- 
brum, overshade all the way that leads from the forum 
to the hippodrome with canvass ; for a sail in Latin is 
velum* On these accounts is the second Larentia so 
much honored among the Romans. 

In the mean time Faustulus, Amulius' herdsman, 
brought up the children intirely undiscovered ; or 
rather, as others with greater probability assert, Nu- 
mitor knew it from the first, and privately supplied 
the necessaries for their maintenance. It is also said 
that th£y were sent to Gabii, and there instructed in 
letters, and other branches of education suitable to 
their birth : and history informs us that they had the 
names of Romulus and Remus, from the teat of the 
wild animal which they were seen to suck. The- beauty 
and dignity of their persons, even in their childhood, 
promised a generous disposition ; and as they grew up, 
they both discovered great courage and bravery, with 
an inclination to hazardous attempts, and a spirit which 
nothing could subdue. But Romulus seemed more to 
cultivate the powers of reason, and to excel in politi- 
cal knawlege ; whilst^ by his deportment among his 
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neighbors in the employments of pasturage and hunt- 
ing, he conyinced them that he was bom to command 
rather than to obey. To their equals and inferiors they 
behaved very courteously ; but they despised the king^g 
bailiffs and chief herdsmen, as not superior to them-* 
selves in courage, though they were in authority, dis-* 
regarding at once their threats and their anger. They 
applied themselves to generous exercises and pursuits^ 
looking on idleness and inactivity as illiberal things, 
but on hunting, running, banishing or apprehending 
robbers, and delivering such as were oppressed by 
violence, as the employments of honor and virtue* 
By these things they gained great renown. 

A dispute arising between the herdsmen of Numitor 
and Amulius, and the former having driven away some 
cattle belonging to the latter, Romulus and Remus fell 
on them, put them to flight, and recovered the greatest 
part of the booty. At this conduct Numitor was 
highly offended ; but they little regarded his resent- 
ment. The first steps they took on this occasion, were 
to collect and receive into their company, persons of 
desperate fortunes, and a great number of slaves ; a 
measure which gave alarming proofis of their bold and 
seditious inclinations. It happened that when Romu- 
lus was employed in sacrificing (for to that and divi* 
nation he was much inclined) Numitor's herdsmen met 
with Remus, as he was walking with a small retiaue, 
and fell on him. After some blows exchanged, and 
wounds given and received, Numitor's people pre* 
vailed, and took Remus prisoner. He was carried 
before Numitor, and had several things laid to his 
charge; but Numitor did not choose to punish him 
himself, for fear of his brother's resentment. To him 
therefore he applied for justice, which he had all the 
reason in the world to expect ; since, though brother 
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to tke reigning prince, he had heen injured by his 
servants, who presumed on his authority. The people 
of Alba, moreover, expressing their uneasiness, and 
thinking that Numitor suffered great indignities, Amu- 
lius, moved with their complaints, delivered Remus to 
him to be treated as he should think proper. When 
the youth was conducted to his house, Numitor was 
greatly struck with his appearance, as he was very re- 
markable for size and strength : he observed, too, his 
presence of mind, and the steadiness of his looks, 
which had nothing servile in them, nor were altered 
with the sense of his present danger ; and he was in- 
formed that .his actions and whole behavior were suit* 
able to what he saw. But above all, some divine in- 
fluence, as it seems, directing the beginnings of the 
great events that were to follow, Numitor, by his 
sagacity, or by a fortunate conjecture, suspecting the 
truth, questioned him concerning the circumstances of 
his birth ; speaking mildly at the same time, and re- 
garding him with a gracious eye. He boldly answered, 
* I will hide nothing from you, for you behave in a 
more princely manner than Amulius, since you heav 
and examine before you punish : but he has delivered 
us up without inquiring into the matter. I have a 
twin-brother, and heretofore we believed ourselves the 
sons of Faustulus and Larentia, servants to the king. 
But since we were accused before you» and so pursued 
by slander as to be in danger of our lives, we hear 
nobler things concerning our birth. Whether they 
are true, the present crisis will show. Our birth is 
said to have been secret ; our support in our infancy 
siiraculous. We were exposed to birds and wild 
beasts, and by them nourished ; suckled by a she- 
wolf, and fed by the attentions of a woodpecker, as 
we lay in a trough by the great river. The trough is 
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still preserved, bound about with brass bands, and in- 
scribed with letters partly faded ; which may prove 
perhaps hereafter very useless tokens to our parents, 
when we are destroyed/ Numitor hearing this, and 
oomparing the time with the young man's looks, was 
confirmed in the pleasing hope he had conceived, and 
considered how he might consult his daughter about 
this affair ; for she was still kept in close custody. 

Meanwhile Faustulus, having heard that Remus was 
taken and delivered up to punishment, desired Romu*^ 
Ins to assist his brother, informing him then clearly 
of the particulars of his birth ; for before he had only 
given dark hints about it, and signified just so much 
as might take off the attention of his wards from every 
thing that was mean. He himself took the trough, 
and in all the tumult of concern and fear carried it to 
Numitor. His disorder raised some suspicion in the 
king's guards at the gate, and that disorder increasing 
while they looked earnestly on him, and perplexed 
him with their questions, he was discovered to have a 
trough under his cloak. There happened to be among 
them one of those who had it in charge to throw the 
children into the river, and who was concerned in the 
exposing of them. This man seeing the trough, and 
knowing it by its make and inscription, rightly guessed 
the business ; and thinking it an affair not to be neg- 
lected, immediately acquainted the king with it, and 
put him on inquiring into it. In these great and press- 
ing difficulties, Faustulus did not preserve intirely his 
presence of mind, nor yet fully discover the matter. 
He acknowleged that the children were saved indeed, 
but said that they kept cattle at a great distance from 
Alba; and that he was carrying the trough to Ilia, 
who had often desired to see it, that she might enters 
tain ^e better hopes that her children were alive. 
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Whatever persons perplexed and actuated with fear 
or anger use to suffer, Amulius then suffered ; for in 
his hurry he sent an honest man, a friend of Numitor's, 
to inqnire of him whether he had any account that the 
children were alive . When the man was come, and 
saw Remus almost in the embraces of Numitor, he en- 
deavored to confirm him in the persuasion that the 
youth was really his grandson ; begging him, at the 
same time, immediately to take the best measures that 
could be thought of, and offering his best assistance to 
support their party. The occasion admitted of no de- 
lay, if they had been inclined to it ; for Romulus was 
now at hand, and a good number of the citizens were 
gathered about him, either out of hatred or fear of 
Amulius, He brought also a considerable force with 
bim, divided into companies of a hundred men each, 
headed by an officer who bore a handful of grass and 
shrubs on a pole. These the Latins call Manipuli; 
and hence it is, that to this day soldiers of the same 
company are called Manipulares. Remus then, having 
gained those within, and Romulus assaulting the palace 
without, the tyrant knew not what to do, or whom he 
should consult, but amidst his doubts and perplexity 
was taken and slain. These particulars, though mostly 
related by Fabius, and Diodes the Peparethian, who 
seems to have been the first that wrote about the 
founding of Rome, are yet suspected by some as fabu- 
lous and groundless. Perhaps, however, we should 
not be so incredulous, when we see what extraordi- 
nary events Fortune produces ; nor, when we consider 
what height of greatness Rome attained to, can we 
think it could ever have been effected without some 
supernatural assistance at first, and an origin more 
than human. 
Amulius being dead, and the troubles composed, th« 
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two brothers were not willing to live in Alba without 
governing there ; nor yet to take the government on 
them during their grandfather's life. Having there-r 
fore invested him with it, and paid due honors to their 
mother, they determined to dwell in a city of their 
own, and, for that purpose, to build one in the place 
where they had their first nourishment. This seems^ 
at least, to be the most plausible reason of their quitting 
Alba; and perhaps too it was necessary, as a great 
number of slaves and fugitives was collected about 
them, either to see their affairs intirely ruined, if these 
should disperse, or with them to seek another habi-^ 
tation ; for that the people of Alba refused to permit 
the fugitives to mix with them, or to receive them as 
citizens, sufficiently appears from the ill usage of the 
women, which was not undertaken out of a licentious 
knnior, but deliberately, and through necessity, from 
the want of wives ; since, after they seized them, they 
treated them very honorably. 

As soon as the foundation of the city was laid, they 
opened a place of refuge for fugitives, which they 
called the temple of the Asylsean god. Here they 
received all that came, and would neither deliver up 
the slave to his master, the debtor to his creditor, nor 
the murderer to the magistrate ; declaring that they 
were directed by the oracle of Apollo to preserve the 
asylum from all violation. Thus the city was soon 
peopled ; for it is said that the houses at first did not 
exceed a thousand. But of that hereafter. 

While they were intent on building, a dispute soon 
arose about the place. Bomulus having built a square, 
which he called Rome, would have the city there ; but 
Remus marked out a more secure situation on Mount 
Aventine, which, from him, was called Remonium* 
but noijr.has the name of Rignarium. The dispute 
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was referred to the decision of augury ; and for this 
purpose they sat down in the open air, when Remus, 
as they tell us, saw six vultures, and Romulus twice 
as many. Some say, Remus' account of the number 
he had seen was true, and that of Romulus not so ; 
but when Remus came up to him, he did really see 
twelve. Hence the Romans, in their divination by the 
flight of birds, chiefly regard the vulture : though He- 
rodorus of Pontus relates, that Hercules used to re- 
joice when a vulture appeared to him as he was going 
on any great action. This was, probably, because it 
is a creature the least mischievous of any, pernicious 
neither to corn, plants, nor cattle. It only feeds on 
dead carcases ; but neither kills nor preys on any 
thing that has life. As for birds, it does not touch 
them even when dead, because they are of its own 
nature ; while eagles, owls, and hawks, tear and kill 
their own kind ; and, as Eschylus has it, 

What bird is clean that fellow-birds devours 1 

Besides, other birds are frequently seen, and may be 
found at any time ; but a vulture is an uncommon 
sight, and we have seldom met with any of their 
young; so that the rarity of them has occasioned an 
absurd opinion in some, that they come to us from 
other countries ; and soothsayers judge every unusual 
appearance to be preternatural, and the effect of a 
divine power. 

When Remus knew that he was imposed on, he was 
highly incensed, and as Romulus was opening a ditch 
round the place where the walls were to be built, he 
ridiculed some parts of the 'work, and obstructed 
others. At last, as he presumed to leap over it, some 
say he fell by the hand of Romulus ; others, by that 
tjif Celer, one of his companions. Faustulus also fell 
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ia the scuffle ; and PHstinus, who, heing Brother to 
Fanstulus, is said to have assisted in hringing Romu- 
lus np. Celer fled into Tuscany ; and from him such 
as are swift of foot, or expeditious in business, are hj 
the Romans called eeUret, Thus when Quintus Me- 
tellns, within a few days after his father's death, pro- 
vided a show of gladiators, the people admiring his 
quick despatch, gave him the name of Celer. 

Ronmlus buried his brother Remus, together with 
his foster-fathers, in Remonia, and then built his 
city, having sent for persons from Etruria, who (as is 
usual in sacred mysteries) according to stated cere- 
monies and written rules, were to order and direct 
how every thing was to be done. First, a circular 
ditch was dug about what is now called the comitiura, 
or hall of justice, and the first fruits of every thing 
that is reckoned either good by use, or necessary by 
nature, were cast into it; and then each bringing a 
small quantity of the earth of the country from whence 
he came, threw it in promiscuously. This ditch had 
the name of Mundus, the same with that of the uni- 
rerse. In the next place, they marked out the city, 
like a circle, round this centre ; and the founder 
having fitted to a plough a brazen ploughshare, and 
yoked a bull and cow, himself drew a deep furrow 
round the boundaries* The business of those that fol- 
lowed was to turn all the clods raised by the plough 
inwards to the city, and not to suffer any to remain 
outwards. This line described the compass of the 
city ; and between it and the walls is a space called 
by contraction, Pomerium, as lying behind or beyond 
the wall. Where they designed to have a gate, they 
took the ploughshare out of the ground, and lifted up 
the plough, making a break for it. Hence they look 
on the whole wall as sacred, except the gateways. If 
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they considered the gates in the same light as the rest, 
it would be deemed unlawful either to receive the 
necessaries of life by them, or to carry out what is 
unclean. 

The day on which they began to build the city is 
universally allowed to be the twenty-first of April ; 
and is celebrated annually by the Romans as the birth* 
day of Rome. At first, we are told, they sacrificed 
nothing that had life, persuaded that they ought to 
keep the solemnity sacred to the birth of their country 
pure, and without bloodshed. Nevertheless, before 
the city was built, on that same day, they had. kept a 
pastoral feast called Palilia. At present, indeed, there 
is very little analogy between the Roman and the 
Qrecian months ; yet the day on which Romulus 
founded the city is strongly affirmed to be the thirtieth 
of the month. On that day too, we are informed, 
there was a conjunction of the sun and moon, attended 
with an eclipse, the same that was observed by Anti- 
machus the Teian poet, in the third year of the sixth 
Olympiad. 

Yarro the philosopher, who of all the Romans was 
most skilled in history, had an acquaintance named 
Tarutius, who, beside his knowlege in philosophy and 
the mathematics, to indulge his speculative turn, had 
applied himself to astrology, and was thought to be a 
perfect master of it. To him-Yarro proposed to find 
out the day and hour of Romulus' birth, making his 
calculation from the known events of his life, as pro- 
blems in geometry are solved by the analytic method ; 
for it belongs to the same, science, when a man's na- 
tivity is given, to predict his life, and when his life is 
given, to find out his nativity. Tarutius complied 
with the request; and when he had considered the 
disposition and actions of Romulus, how long he lived. 
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and in what manner he died, and had put all these 
things together, he affirmed, without doubt or hesita- 
tion, that his conception was in the first year of the 
second Olympiad, on the twenty-third day of the month 
which the Egyptians call Choeac [December], at the 
third -hour, when the sun was totally eclipsed ; and 
that his birth was on the twenty-third day of the 
month Thoth [September], about sunrise ; and that he 
founded Rome on the ninth of thfe imonth Pharmuthi 
[April], between the second and third hour ; for it is 
supposed that the fortunes of cities, as well as men, 
have their proper periods determined by the positions 
of the stars at the time of their nativity. These, and, 
the like relations, may, perhaps, rather please the 
reader, because they are curious, than disgust him, 
because they are fabulous. 

When the city was built Romulus divided the 
younger part of the inhabitants into battalions. Each 
corps consisted of three thousand foot, and three hun- 
dred horse, and was called a legion, because the most 
w^arlike .persons were selected. The rest of the multi- 
tude he called the people. A hundred of the most 
ebnaiderable citizens he took for his council, with the 
tide of patricians, and the ivhole body was called 
the senate, which signifies an assembly of old men. 
Its members were styled patricians ; because, as some 
say, they were fathers of freeborn children ; or rather, 
according to others, because they them^lves had fa- 
thers to show, which was not the case with many of the 
rabble that first flocked to the city. Others derive the 
title from Pairocinium, or patronage, attributing the 
origin of the term to one Patron, who came over with 
Bvander, and was remarkable for his humanity and 
care of the distressed. But we- shall be nearer the 
tnihj if we conclude that Romulus styled them p»- 
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tricians, as expecting these respectable persons woold 
watch over those in bumble stations with a paternal 
care and regard ; and teaching the commonalty in their 
turn not to fear or enry the power of their superiors, 
but to behare to them with loye and respect, both 
looking on them as fathers, and honoring them with 
that name. For at this very time foreign nations call 
them the senators lords, but the Romans themselves 
call them conscript fathers, a style of greater dignity 
and honor, and withal much less invidious. At first, 
indeed, they were called fathers only ; but afterwcurds, 
when more were enrolled in their body, conscript 
fathers. With this venerable title, then, he distin* 
gnished the senate from the people. He likewise 
made another distinction between the nobility and the 
commons, calling the former patrons, and die others 
clients ; which was the source of mutual kindness and 
many good offices between them : for the patrons 
were to those they had taken under their protection 
counsellors and advocates in their suits at law, and 
advisers and assistants oil all occasions. On the other 
hand, the clients failed not in their attentions, whether 
they were to be shown in deference and respect, or in 
providing their daughters portions, or in satisfjring 
their creditors, if their circumst^ices happened to be 
narrow. No law or magistrate obliged the patron to 
be evidence against his client, or the client against his 
patron. But in after times, though the other claims 
continued in full force, it was looked on as ungenerous 
for persons of condition to take money of those below 
them. 

In the fourth month after the building of the city, as 
Fsbius informs us, the abduction of the Sabine women 
was put in execution . Some say Romulus himself, who 
was naturally warlike, and persuaded by certain ora* 
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des that tlie fates bad decreed Rome to obtain ber 
greatness by military acbierements, began bostililies 
against the Sabines^ and seized only thirty virgins^ 
being more desirous of war, than of wives for his peo- 
ple. But this is not likely. For, as he saw his city 
soon filled with inhabitants, rery few of which were 
married, the greatest part consisting of a mixed rabble 
of mean and obscure persons, to whom no regard was 
paid, and who were not expecting to settle in any 
place whatever, the enterprise naturally took that 
turn : and be hoped that from this attempt, though not 
a just one, some alliance and union with the Sabines 
would be obtained, when it appeared that they treated 
tiie women kindly. In order to this, he first gaveo^ 
that be bad found the altar of some god, which had 
been covered with earth. This deity they called Con- 
sns, meaning either the god of counsel, (for with them 
the word coruiHum has that signification, and their 
chief magistrates afterwards were consuls, persons 
who were to consult the public good,) or else the eques- 
trian Keptune ; for the altar in the Circus Maximus * 
is not visible at other times, but during the Circensian 
gaibes it is uncovered. Some say, it was proper that 
the altar of that god should be under ground, because 
eoansel should be as private and secret as possible. 
On this discovery, Romulus by proclamation appointed 
a day for a splendid sacrifice, with public games and 
shows. Multitudes assembled at the time, and he 
himself presided, sitting among his nobles, clothed in 
purple. As a signal for the assault, he was to rise, 
gather up his robe, and fold it about him. Many of 
bis people wore swords that day, and kept their tFyeu 
on him, watching for the signal, which was no sooner 

I That is to say, in the- place where Ancus Martins after- 
wards boilt th* great circus for horae and diariot races* 
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g^iyen than they drew them, and rushing on witb a 
shout, seized the daughters of the Sabines, hut quietly 
suffered the men to escape. Some say only thirty 
were carried off, who each gave name to a tribe ; bnt 
Valerius Antias makes their number five hundred and 
twenty-seven ; and, according to Juba, there were six 
hundred and eighty-three, all virgins. This was the 
best apology for Romulus ; for they had taken but 
one married woman, named Hersilia, who was after- 
wards chiefly concerned in reconciling them ; and her 
they took by mistake, as they were not incited to this 
violence by lust or injustice, but by their desire to 
conciliate and unite the two nations in the strongest 
ties. Some tell us Hersilia was married to Hostilins, 
one of the most eminent men among the Romans ; 
others, that Romulus himself married her, and had 
two children by her ; a daughter named Prima, on 
account of her being first-born, and an only son, whom 
he called AoUius, because of the great concourse of 
people to him, but after-ages, Abillius. This account 
we have from Zenodotus of Troezene ; but he is con- 
tradicted in it by many other historians. 

Among those that committed this abduction, we are 
told some of the meaner sort happened to be carrying 
off a virgin of uncommon beauty and stature ; and when 
some of superior rank that met them attempted to take 
her from them, they cried out, they were conducting 
her to Talasius, a young man of excellent character^ 
When they heard this they applauded their design ; 
and some even turned back and accompanied them 
with the utmost satisfaction, all the way exclaiming 
Talasius. Hence this became a term in the nuptial 
songs of the Romans, as Hymenseus is in those of the 
Qreeks ; for Talasius is said to, have been very happy 
in marriage. ButSextius Sylla, the Carthaginian^ a 
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man beloved both by the muses and graces, told me 
that this was the word which Romulus gave as a signal 
for the abduction . All of them , therefore, as they were 
carrying off the virgins, cried out Talasius ; and thence 
it still continues the custom at marriages. Most wri- 
ters, however, and Juba in particular, are of opinion, 
that it is only an incitement to good housewifery and 
spinning, which the word Talasia signifies; Italian 
terms being at that time thus mixed with Greek. If 
this be right, and the Romans did then use the word 
Talasia in the same sense with the Greeks, another 
and more probable reason of the custom may be as- 
signed. For when the Sabines, after the war with the 
Romans, were reconciled, conditions were obtained 
for the women, that they should not be obliged by their 
husbands to do any other work besides spinning. It 
was customary, therefore, ever after, that they who 
gave the bride, or conducted her home, or were pre- 
sent on the occasion, should cry out, amidst the mirth 
of the wedding, Talasius; intimating that she was not 
to be employed in any labor but that of spinning. And 
it is a custom still observed, for the bride not to go 
over the threshold of her husband's hous^ herself, but 
to be carried over, because the Sabine virgins did not 
go in voluntarily, but were carried in by violence. 
Some add, that the bride's hair is parted with the point 
of a > spear, in memory of the first marriages being 
brought about in a warlike manner ; of which we have 
spoken more fully in the book of questions. This ab* 
dnction was committed on the eighteenth day of the 
month then called Sextilis, now August, at which time 
the feast of the Consualia is kept. • 

The Sabines were a numerous and warlike people, 
but they dwelt in unwalled towns ; thinking it became 
them, who were a colony of the Lacedasmonians, to bo 
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bold and fearless. But as they saw themaeKes bound 
by such pledges, and were very solicitous for their 
daughters, they sent ambassadors to Romulus with 
moderate and equitable demands: That he should re- 
turn them the young women, and disavow the violence, 
and then the two nations should proceed to establish 
a correspondence, and contract alliances in a friendly 
and legal way. Romulus however refused to part with 
the young women, and intreated the Sabines to give their 
sanction to what had been done ; whereon some of them 
lost time in consulting and making preparations. But 
Acron, king of the Ceninensians, a man of spirit, and 
an able general, suspected the tendency of Romulus' 
first enterprises ; and, when he had behaved so boldly 
in the abduction, looked on him as one that would g^ow 
formidable, and indeed insufferable to his neighbors, 
except he were chastised. Acron, therefore, went to 
seek the enemy, and Romulus prepared to receive him. 
When they came in sight, and had well viewed each 
other, a challenge for single combat was mutually 
given, their forces standing under arms in silence. 
Romulus on this occasion made a vow, that if he con- 
quered his enemy, he would himself dedicate his ad- 
versary's arms to Jupiter : in consequence of which, 
he both overcame Acron, and, after battle was joined, 
routed his army, and took his city. But he did no in- 
jury to its inhabitants, unless it were such to order 
thejn to demoliish their houses, and follow him to 
Rome, as citizens intitled to equal privileges with the 
rest. Indeed there was nothing that contributed more 
to the greatness of Rome than that she was always 
uniting and incorporating with herself those whom she 
9onquered. Romulus having considered how he should 
perform his vow in the most acceptable manner to 
Jupiter, and withal make the procession most agree- 
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ible to his people, cut down a great oak that grew in 
the camp, and hewed it into the figure of a trophy ; to 
this he fastened Acron's whole suit of armor, disposed 
in its proper form. Then he put on his own robes, 
and wearing a crown of laurel on his head, his hfdr 
gracefully flowing, he took the trophy erect on his 
right shoulder, and so marched on, singing the song 
of victory before his troops, which followed, com- 
pletely armed, while the citizens received him with 
joy and admiration. This procession was the origin 
and model of future triumphs. The trophy was dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Feretrius, so called from the Latin 
word fetire^ to smite ; for Roinulus had prayed that 
he might have power to smite his adversary and kill 
him. Varro says, this sort of spoils is termed ojrima^ 
from apeSf which signifies riches : but more probably 
they are so styled from opus, the meaning of which 
is action. For when the general of an army kills the 
enemy's general with his own hand, then only he is 
allowed to consecrate the spoils called optma, as the 
sole performer of that action. This honor has been 
conferred only on three Roman chiefs ; first, on Ro- 
mulus, when he slew Acron the Ceninensian ; next, on 
Cornelius Cossus, for killing Tolumnius the Tuscan ; 
and lastly, on Claudius Marcellus, when Viridomarus, 
king of the Gauls, fell by his hand. Cossus and Mar- 
eellus bore, indeed, the trophies themselves, but drove 
into Rome in triumphal chariots. But Dionysius is 
mistaken in saying that Romulus made use of a cha- 
riot; for some historians assert that Tarquinius, the 
son of Demaratus, was the first of the kings that ad- 
vanced triumphs to this pomp and grandeur. Others 
say Publicola was the first that led up his triumph in 
a chariot. However, there are statues of Romulus 
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tearing these trophies, yet to be seen in Rome, which 
are all on foot. 

After the defeat of the Ceninenses, while the rest of 
the Sabines were busied in preparations, the people of 
Fidense, Crustumenium, and Antemi^, united against 
the Romans. A battle ensued, in which they were 
likewise defeated, and surrendered to Romulus their 
cities to be spoiled, their lands to be divided, and 
themselves to be transplanted to Rome. All the lands 
thus acquired he distributed among the citizens, ex- 
cept what belonged to the parents of the stolen vir- 
gins ; for those he left in the possession of their former 
owners. The rest of the Sabines, enraged at this, ap- 
pointed Tatius their general, and carried war to the 
gates of Rome. The city was difficult of access, hav- 
ing a strong garrison on the hill where the capitol now 
stands, commanded by Tarpeius, not by the virgin 
Tarpeia, as some say, who in this represent Romulus 
as a very weak man. However, this Tarpeia, the go- 
vernor's daughter, charmed with the golden bracelets 
of the Sabines, betrayed the fort into their hands; and 
asked, in return for her treason, what they wore on 
their left arms. Tatius agreeing to the condition, she 
opened one of the gates by night, and let in the Sa- 
bines. It seems it was not the sentiment of Anti^ 
gonus alone, who said, ' He loved men while they 
were betraying, but hated them when they had be- 
trayed \' nor of Caesar, who said, in the case of Rhy- 
mitalces the Thracian, ' He loved the treason, but 
hated the traitor :' but men are commonly affected 
towards villains, whom they have occasion for, just as 
they are towards venomous creatures, which they have 
need of for their poison and their gall. While they 
are of use they love them, but abhor them when their 
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purpose is effected. Such were the sentiments of Ta- 
tins with regard to Tarpeia, when he ordered the Sa- 
bines to remember their promise, and to grudge her 
nothing which they had on their left arms. He was 
the first to take off his bracelet, and throw it to her, 
and with that his shield. As every one did the same, 
she was^ overpowered by the gold and shields thrown 
on her; and, sinking under the weight, expired. Tar-> 
peins, too, was taken, and condemned by Romulus for 
treason, as Juba writes after Sulpitius Galba. As for 
the account given of Tarpeia by other writers, among 
whom Antigonus is one, it is absurd and incredible. 
They say that she was daughter to Tatius the Sabine 
general ; and, being compelled to live with Romulus» 
she acted and suffered thus by her father's contrivance. 
But the poet Simulus makes a most egregious blun-. 
der, when he says Tarpda betrayed the capitol, not 
to the Sabines, but to the Gauls, having fallen in love 
with their king. Thus he writes : 

From her high dome, Tarpeia, wretched maid, 
To the fell Gauls the capitol betray'd ; 
The hapless victim of unchaste desires. 
She lost the fortress of her sceptred sires. 

And a little after, concerning her death : 

No amorous Celt, no fierce Bavarian bore 

The fair Tarpeia to his stormy shore ; 

Press'd by those shields, whose splendor she admired^ 

She sunk, and in the shining death expired. 

From the place where Tarpeia was buried the hill 
had the name of the Tarpeian, tillTarquin consecrated 
the place to Jupiter, at which time her bones were re- 
mored, and so it lost her name ; except that part of 
the capitol from which malefactors are thrown down» 
which is still called the Tarpeian rock. The Sabines, 
thus possessed of the fort, Romulus in great fury 
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efiered them battle, which Tatins did not decline, as 
he saw he bad a place of strength to retreat to, in case 
he was worsted. And, indeed, the spot on which he 
was to engage being surrounded with hills, seemed to 
promise on both sides a sharp and bloody contest, be- 
cause it was so confined, and the outlets were so nar* 
row, that it was not easy either to fly or to pursue. It 
happened, too, that a few days before the river had 
overflowed, and left a deep mud on the plain, where 
the forum now stands ; which, as it was covered with 
a crust, was not easily discoverable by the eye, but at 
the same time was soft underneath and impracticable. 
The Sabines, ignorant of this, were pushing forward 
into it, but by good fortune were prevented : for Cur- 
tias, a man of high distinction and spirit^ being mounted 
on a good horse, advanced a considerable way before 
the rest. . Presently his horse plunged into the slough, 
and for awhile he endeavored to disengage him, en- 
couraging him with his voice, and urging him with 
blows ; but finding all ineffectual, he quitted him, and 
saved himself. From him the place, to this very 
time, is called the Curtian Lake. The Sabines, having 
escaped the danger, began the fight with great bravery. 
The victory inclined to neither side, though many were 
slain, and among the rest Hostilius ; who, they say, 
was husband to Hersilia, and grandfather to that Hos- 
tilius who reigned after Numa. It is probable there 
were many other battles in a short time ; but the most 
memorable was the last; in which Romulus having 
received a blow on the head with a stone, was almost 
beaten down to the ground, and no longer able to op-> 
pose the enemy ; then the Romans gave way, and were 
driven from the plain as far as the Palatine hill. By 
this time Romulus recovering from the shock, endea* 
vored by force to stop his men in their flight, and 
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loudly called on them to stand and renew the engage* 
ment. But when he saw the rout was general, and 
that no one had courage to face about, he lifted up hit 
handa towards heaven, and prayed to Jupiter to stop 
the army, and to re-establish and maintain the Roman 
cause, which was now in extreme danger. When the 
prayer was ended, many of the fugitives were struck 
with reverence for their king, and their fear was 
(dianged into courage. They first stopped where now 
stands the temple of Jupiter Stator, so called from his 
pnttiiig a stop to their flight. There they engaged 
again, and repulsed the Sabines as far as the palace 
now 4»lled Regia, and the temple of Vesta. 

When they were preparing here to renew the combat 
with the same animosity as at first, their ardor was re* 
ptressed by an astonishing spectacle, which the powers 
of language are unable to describe. The daughters of 
the Sabines, that had been forcibly carried off, ap« 
peared rushing this way and that with loud cries and 
lamentations, like persons distracted, amidst the drawn 
swords, and over the dead bodies, to come at their 
husbands and fathers : scMne carrying their infants in 
their arms, some darting forward with dishevelled 
hair, but all calling by turns both on the Sabines and 
the Romans, by the tenderest names. Both parties 
were extremely moved, and room was made for them 
between the two armies. Their lamentations pierced 
to the utmost ranks, and all were deeply affected ; par<* 
ticalarly when their upbraiding and complaints ended 
in supplication and intreaty. * What great iigury 
have we done you,' said they, ' that we have suffered, 
and do still suffer, so many miseries? We were car* 
lied off by those who now have us, violently and ille* 
gally^ after this violence we were so long neglected 
by our brothers, oar fatiiers, and relations, that we 
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were necessitated to unite in the strongest ties with 
those that were the objects of our hatred ; and we are 
DOW brought to tremble for the men that had injured 
us so much, when we see them in danger, and to la- 
ment them when they fall. For you came not to de- 
liver us from yiolence, while virgins, or to avenge our 
cause, but now you tear the wives from their husbands, 
and the mothers from their children ; an assistance 
more g^evous to us than all your neglect and dis- 
regard. Such love we experienced from them, and 
such compassion from you. Were the war undertaken 
in some other cause, yet surely you would stop its 
ravages for us, who have made yon fathers-in-law and 
grandfathers, or otherwise placed you. in some near 
affinity to those whom you seek to destroy. But if the 
war be for us, take us, with your sons-in-law and their 
children, and restore us to -our parents and kindred ; 
but do not, we beseech you, rob us of our children 
and husbands, lest we become captives again.' Her- 
silia having said a great deal to this purpose, and 
others joining in the same request, a truce was agreed 
on, and the generals proceeded to a conference. In 
the mean time the women presented their husbands 
•and children to their fathers and brothers, brought 
refreshments to those that wanted them, and carried 
the wounded home to be cured. Here they showed 
them, that they had the ordering of their own houses, 
what attentions their husbands paid them, and with 
what respect and indulgence they were treated. On 
this a peace was concluded, the conditions of which 
were, that such of the women as chose to remain with 
their husbands should be exempt from all labor and 
drudgery, except spinning, as we have mentioned 
above ; that the city should be inhabited by the Ro- 
mans and Sabines in common, with the name of Rome, 
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from Romulas ; but that all the citizens, from Curea, 
the capital of the Sabines, and the country of Tatius^ 
should be called Quirites ; and that the regal power, 
and the command of the army, should be equally 
shared between them. The place where these articles 
were ratified is still called Comitium, from the liatin 
word eaire, which signifies ' to assemble.' 

The city having doubled the number of its inhabi- 
tants, an hundred additional senators were elected 
from amcMig the Sabines, and the legions were to con* 
sist of six thousand foot, and six hundred horse. The 
people, too, were divided into three tribes, called 
Rhamnenses, from Romulus ; Tatienses, from Tatius ; 
and Lncerenses, from the lucus or grove, where the 
asylum stood, whither many had fled, and were ad- 
mitted citizens. That they were precisely three, ap- 
pears from the very names of the tribes, and that of 
their chief officers, who were called tribunes. Each 
tribe contained ten curiae or wards, which some say 
were called after the Sabine women. But this seems 
to be false ; for many of them have their names from the 
several quarters of the city which were assigned to 
them. Many honorable privileges, however, were con- 
ferred on the women ; some of which were these : that 
the men should give them the way, wherever they met 
them ; that they should not mention an obscene word, 
or appear naked before them ; that, in case of their 
killing any person, they should not be tried before the 
ordinary judges ; and. that their children should wear 
an omiMnent about their necks, called bulla, from its 
likeness to a bubble, and a garment bordered with 
purple. The two kings, did not presently unite their 
ccmncils, each meeting, foi; some time, their hundred 
senators apart; but afterwards they all assembled toge- 
ther. Tatius dwelt where the temple of Moneta now 
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standg, and Romulus by the steps of the Fair Shore, 
as they are called, at the descent from the Palatine 
hill to the Great Circus. There, we are told, grew 
the sacred cornel-tree, the fabulous account of which 
is, that Romulus once, to try his stren^h, threw a 
spear, whose shaft was of cornel-wood, from Mount 
Aventine to that place ; the head of which struck so 
deep in the ground, that no one could pull it out, though 
many tried ; and the soil being rich, so nourished 
the wood, that it shot forth branches, and became a 
trunk of cornel of considerable bigness. This posterity 
preserred with a religious care, as a thing eminently 
sacred, and therefore built a wall about it : and when 
any one that approached it saw it not rery florishing 
and green, but inclining to fade and wither, he pre- 
sently proclaimed it to all he met, who, as if they were 
to assist in case of fire, cried out for water, and ran 
from all quarters with full vessels to the place. But 
when Caius Ccesar ordered the steps to be repaired, 
and the workmen were digging near it, it is said they 
inadrertently injured the roots in such a manner, that 
the tree withered away. 

The Sabines receired the Roman months. All that 
is of importance on this subject is mentioned in the 
life of Numa. Romulus, on the other hand, came 
into the use of their shields, making an alteration in 
his own armor, and that of the Romans, who before 
wore buckles in the manner of the Greeks. They 
mutually celebrated each other's feasts and sacrifices, 
not abolishing those of either nation, but over and 
above appointing some new ones ; one of which is the 
Matronalia, instituted in honor of the women, for their 
putting an end to the war ; and another, the Carmen- 
talia. Carmenta is by some supposed to be one of the 
Destinies who presides over human nativities ; there- 
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fore she is particularly worshipped by mothers* 
Others say she was wife to Evander the Arcadian, 
and a woman addicted to divination, who received 
inspirations from Apollo, and delivered oracles in 
verse ; thence called Carmenta, for carmina signifies 
' verse ;' but her proper name, as is agreed on all 
hands, was Nicostrata. Others, again, with greater 
probability, assert, that the former name was given 
her because she was distracted with enthusiastic 
fary ; for cartre mente signifies ' to be insane/ Of 
the feast of Palilia we have already given an ac- 
count* As for thie Lupercalia,' by the time, it should 
seem to be a feast of lustratioa ; for it was celebrated 
on one of the inauspicious days of the month of Feb- 
ruary, which name denotes it to be the month of pu- 
rifying; and the day wais formerly called Februata. 
But the true meaning of Lupercalia is the Feast of 
Wolves ; and it seems, for that reason, to be very an- 
cient, as received from the Arcadians, who came over 
with Evander. This is the general opinion. But the 
term may be derived from lupa, a ' she-wolf;' for we 
see the luperci begin their course from the place where 
they say Romulus* was exposed. However, if we 
consider the ceremonies, the reason of the name seems 
hard to guess : for first, goats are killed ; then two 
noblemen's sons are introduced, and some are to stain 
their foreheads with a bloody knife, others to wipe off 
the stain directly with wool steeped in milk, which 
they bring for that purpose. When it is wiped off 
the young men are to laugh. After this they cut the 
goats' skins in pieces, and run about all naked, except 
their middle, and lash with those thongs all they meet. 
The young women avoid not the stroke, as they 4hink 

* This festival was celebrated on the 11th of Febiuary in 
r of the god Pan. « 
pli;t« vol. 1. E 
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it Msisli conception and child-birth. Another thing 
proper to this fea*t is, for the Inperci to lacrifice a 
dog. Butas, who in his elegies has given a fohuloaa 
account of the origin of the Roman institutions, writes, 
that when Romulus had orereome Amulins, in the 
transports of victory he ran with great speed to the 
place where the wolf suckled him and his brother, 
when infants ; and that this lieast is celebrated, and 
the young noblemen run, in imitation of that action, 
striking all that are in their way. 

As the famed twins of Rome, Amulios slain, 
From Alba pour'd, and with their reekiog swords 
Saluted all they met* 

And the touching of the forehead with a bloody knife 
is a symbol of that slaughter and danger, as the wiping 
off the blood with milk is in memory of their first nou- 
rishment. But Caius Acilius relates that before the 
building of Rome Romulus and Remus having lost 
their cattle, first prayed to Faunus for success in the 
search of them, and then ran out naked to seek them, 
that they might not be incommoded with sweat ; there* 
fore the luperci run about naked. As to the dog, if 
this be a feast of lustration, we may suppose it is sa- 
crificed, in order to be used in purifying; for the 
Greeks in their purifications made use of dogs, and 
perform the ceremonies which they call Periakulmkis* 
mot. But if these rites are observed in gratitude to 
the wolf that nourished and preserved Romulus, it is 
with propriety they kill a dog, because it is an enemy 
to wolves : yet perhaps nothing more was meant by it 
than to punish that creature for disturbing the luperci 
in their running. 

Romiulus is likewise said to have introduced the 
^acred Fire, and to have appointed the holy virgins 
called Vestals. Others attribute this to Numa, but 
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allow that Romnhit was remarkably strict in obserr- 
iag other religions rites, and skilled in dirination, for 
wkicb purpose lie bore tke Uiuui, This is a crooked 
staff^ with which those that sit to obserre the flight of 
birds describe the sereral quarters of the hearens. II 
was kept in the capitol, but lost when Rome was taken 
by the Gauls ; afterwards, when the barbarians had quit- 
ted it, it was found buried deep in ashes, untouched by 
the fire, whiUt erery thing about it was destroyed and 
coBsnmed. Romulus also enacted some laws ; amongst 
the rest that seyere one, which forbids the wife iu any 
ease to leave her hnaband, but gires the husband 
power to divorce his wife, in case of her poisoning his 
children, or counterfeiting his keys, or being guilty of 
adultery. But if on any other occasion he put her 
away, ahe was to have one moiety of his goods, and 
the other was to be consecrated to Ceres ; and who- 
ever pat away his wife was to make an atonement to 
the gods of the earth. It is something particular that 
Romulus appointed no punishment for actual parri- 
cidee, but cfdled all murder parricide, looking on this 
ae abominable, and the other as impossible. For many 
ages, indeed, he seemed to have judged rightly ; no 
oae was gpiilty of that crime in Rome for almost six 
hfiuidred years ; and Lucius Ostius, after the wars of 
Hannibal, is recorded to have been the first that mur- 
dered his father. 

In the fifth year of the reign of Tatius, some of his 
friends and kinsmen meeting certain ambassadors who 
were going from Laurentum to Rome, attempted to rob 
them on the road, and, as they would not suffer it, but 
stood in their own defence, killed them. As this was 
aa atrocious crime, Romulus required that those who 
committed it shpnld immediately be punished; butTa« 
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tios hesitated and pat it off. This was the first occa«^ 
aion of any open variance between them ; for till now 
they had behaved themselves as if directed by one 
souly and the administration had been carried on with 
all possible unanimity. The relations of those that 
were murdered, finding they could have no legal re- 
dress from Tatius, .fell on him and slew him at Lavi- 
nium, as he was offering sacrifice with 'Romulus ; but 
they conducted Romulus back with applause, as a 
prince who paid all proper regard to justice. To the 
body of Tatius he gave an honorable interment at Ar- 
milustrium, on Mount Aventine ; but he took no care 
to revenge his death on the persons that killed him. 
Some historians write that the Laurentians in great 
terror gave up the. murderers of Tatius ; but Romulus 
let them go, saying, * Blood with blood should be 
repaid.' This occasioned a report, and indeed a strong 
suspicion, that he was not sorry to get rid of his part- 
ner in the government. None of these things, how- 
ever, occasioned any disturbance or sedition among 
the Sabines ; but partly out of regard for Romulus, 
partly out of fear of his power, or because they reve- 
renced him as a god, they all continued well affected 
to him. This veneration for him extended to many 
other nations. The ancient Latins sent ambassadors, 
and entered into league and alliance with him. Fide- 
nse, a city in the neighborhood of Rome, he took, as 
some say, by sending a body of horse before, with 
orders to break, the hinges of the gates, and then ap- 
pearing unexpectedly in* person. Others will have it 
that the Fidenates first attacked and ravaged the 
Roman territories, and were carrying off considerable 
booty, when Romulus lay in ambush for them, cut 
many of them off, and took their city* He did not 
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however demolish it, but made it a Roman colony, and 
sent into it two thousand five hundred inhabitants on 
the thirteenth of April. 

Alter this, a plague broke out, so fatal, that people 
died of it without any previous sickness ; while the 
scarcity of fruits, and barrenness of the cattle, added 
to the calamity. It rained blood too in the city ; so 
that their unavoidable sufferings were increased with 
the terrors of superstition : and when the destruction 
spread itself to Laurentum, then all agreed it was for 
neglecting to do justice on the murderers of the am- 
bassadors and of .Tatius that the divine vengeance 
pursued both cities. Indeed, when those murderers 
were g^ven up and punished by both parties, their 
calamities visibly abated; and Romulus purified the 
city with lustrations, which, they tell us, are yet cele- 
brated at the Ferentine gate. Before the pestilence 
ceased the people of Cameria attacked the Romans, 
and overran the country, thinking them incapable of 
resistance by reason of the sickness. But Romulus 
soon met them in the field, gave them battle, in which 
he killed six thousand of them, took their city, and 
transplanted half its renmining inhabitants to Rome ; 
adding, on the first of August, to those he left in 
Cameria, double their number from Rome ; so many 
people had he to spare in about sixteen years' time from 
the building of the city. Among other spoils, he car- 
ried from Cameria a chariot of brass, which he con- 
jeci'ated in the temple of Vulcan, placing on it his own 
statue crowned by victory. 

His aflfairs thus florishing, the weaker part of his 
neighbors submitted, satisfied if they could but live in 
peace: but the more powerful, dreading or envying 
Romulus, thought they should not by any means let 
him go unnoticed^ but oppose and put a stop to his 
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growing greatness. The Veientes, who had a BtroDg 
city and extensive country,' were the first of the Tns* 
cans who began the war, demanding Fidenie as their 
property. But it was not only nnjust, but ridiculous 
that they who had giyen the people of Fidenae no aa<- 
■istance in the greatest ex^emities, hut had Buffered 
them to perish, should challenge their houses and lands 
BOW in the possession of other masters. Romnlua 
therefore gave them a contemptuous answer ; on which 
Ihey divided their forces into two bodies ; one attacked 
the garrison of Fidenae, and the other went to meet 
Romulus. That which went against Fidenso defeated 
the Romans, and killed two thousand of them ; hut 
the other was beaten by Romnlos, with the loss of 
more thau eight thousand men. They gave battle, 
however, once more, at Fidense, where all allow the 
victory was chiefly owing to Romulus himself, whose 
Mull and courage were then remarkably displayed, and 
whose strength and swiftness appeared more than 
human. But what some report is intirely fabulous, 
And utterly incredible, that there fell that day fourteen 
thousand men, above half of whom Romulus slew 
with his own hand. For even the Messenians seem 
to have been extravagant in their boasts, when they 
tell us Aristomenes offered a hecatomb three several 
times, for having as often killed a hundred Lacedae- 
moniaust After the Veientes were thus ruined, Ro^ 
mulus suffered the scattered remains to escape, and 
inarched directly to their city. The inhabitants could 
not bear up after so dreadful a blow,' but humbly suing 
for a peace, obtained a truce for a hundred years, by 

^ Veil, the capital of TuBoany, was situated on a ^rsggy 
rock, about one hundred furlongs from Bome ; and is com- 
pared by Dionysius of Halicamassua to Athena for extent and 
riches. 
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giTing up a causiderable part of their territory called 
Septempi^uni, which aigni^es a district of Beven 
towns, together with the salt-pits by the river ; besides 
which, they delivered into his hands fifty of their nobi- 
lity as hostages. He triunqihed for this on the fif** 
teenth of October, loading i^, among many other cap^ 
tives, the general 6f the Yeientes, a man in years, who 
seemed on this occasion not to have behaved with the 
prudence which might have been expected from his 
age. Hence it ia that, to this day, when they offer a 
sacrifice for victory, they lead an old man through the 
forum to the capitol, in a boy's robe, edged with pur- 
ple» with a bulla about his neck ; and the herald cries 
* 8ardians to be sold ;' for the Tuscans are said to be 
a colony of the Sardians, aod Veil is a city of Tuscany. 
This was the last of the wars of Romulus. After 
this he behaved as almost all men do who rise by 
some great and unexpected good fortune to dignity 
and power ; for, exalted with his exploits, and loftier 
in his sentiments, be dropped his popular affability, 
and assumed the monarch to an odious degree. He 
gave the first offence by his dress ; his habit being a 
purple vest, over which he wore a robe bordered with 
purple. He gave audience in a chair of state. He had 
always about him a number of young men called Ce*' 
leres, from their despatch in doing business ; and foe- 
fore him went men with staves to keep off the popu- 
lace, who also wore thongs of leather at their girdlesi 
ready to bind directly any person he should order to 
be bound. This binding the Latins formerly called 
Ugare, now aUigare : whence those Serjeants are called 
Ueiaretf and their rods fnsees; for the sticks they used 
on that occasion were small. Though, perhaps, at first 
they were called Utores, and afterwards, by putting in 
a €f Uetares: for they are the same that the Greeks 
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ealled Uitaurgoi (officers for the people) ; and leiioty 
in Greek, still signifies the people, but hoi the popu-^ 
lace. 

When his grandfather Numitor died in Alba, though 
the crown undoubtedly belonged to him, yet, to please 
the people, he left the administration in their own 
hands ; and oyer the Sabines (in Rome) he appointed 
yearly a particular magistrate : thus teaching the great 
men of Rome to seek a free commonwealth without a 
king, and by turns to rule and to obey. For now the 
patricians had no share in the government, but only an 
honorable title and appearance, assembling in the 
senate-house more for form than business. There^ 
with silent attention, they heard the king give his 
orders, and differed only from the rest of the people 
in this, that they went home with the first knowlege 
of what was determined. This treatment they digested 
as well as they could ; but when, of his own authority, 
he divided the conquered lands among the soldiers, and 
restored the Veientes their hostages without the con- 
sent or approbation of (he senate, they considered it aa 
an intolerable insult. Hence arose strong suspicions 
against them, and Romulus soon after unaccountably 
disappeared. This happened on the 7th of July (as it is 
now called), then Quintilis: and we have no certainty 
of any thing about it but the time ; various ceremonies 
being still performed on that day with reference to the 
event. Nor need we wonder at this uncertainty, since, 
when Scipio Africanus was found dead in his house 
after supper,' there was no clear proof of the manner 

t This was Scipio, the son of Paulus iEmilius, adopted by 
Scipio Africanus. As he constantly opposed the design of 
the Gracchi, it was supposed that his wife Sempronia, who 
was sister to those seditious men, took him off by poison. 
According to Valerius Maximus, no judicial inquiry ?ra8DUMi# 
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of hifl death : for some say, that being naturally infirm, 
he died suddenly ; some, that he took poison ; and 
others, that his enemies broke into his house by night, 
and strangled him. Besides, all were admitted to see 
Scipio's dead body, and every one, from the sight of 
it, had his own suspicion or opinion of the cause. But 
as Romulas disappeared on a sudden, and no part of 
his body or even his garments could be found, some 
conjectured, that the senators, who were convened in 
the temple of Vulcan, fell on him and killed him ; 
after which each carried a part away under his gown. 
Others say, that his exit did not happen in the temple 
of Vulcan, nor in the presence of the senators only, 
but while he was holding an assembly of the peoplp 
without the city, at a place called the Goat's Marsha 
The air on that occasion was suddenly convulsed and 
altered in a wonderful manner ; for the light of the 
sun failed, and they were involved in an astonishing 
darkness, attended on every side with dreadful thun- 
derings, and tempestuous winds. The multitude then 
dispersed and fled, but the nobility gathered into one 
bbdy« When the tempest was over, and the light ap- 
peared again, the people returned to the same place, 
and a very anxious inquiry was made for the king ; but 
the patricians would not suffer them to look closely 
into the matter. They commanded them to honor and 
worship Romulus, who was caught up to heaven, and 
who, as he had been a gracious king, would be to the 
Romans a propitious deity. On this, the multitude 
went away with great satisfaction, and worshipped 
him, in hopes of his favor and protection. Some, 
however, searching more minutely into the affair, gav^ 

into the cause of his death ; and Victor tells us the corpsd 
was carried oat with the face covered with a linen cloth that 
the blackness of it might not i^pear« 
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the patriciaDS no small uneasinesi : they even accused 
them of imposing on the i>eople a ridiculous tale, wheat 
they had murdered the king with their own hands. 

While things were in this disorder^ a senator, we 
are told, of great distinction, and famed for sanctity 
of manners, Julius Proculus hy name,* who came from 
Alba with Romulus, and had been his faithful friend, 
went into the forum, and declared on the most solemn 
oaths, before all the people, that as he was traTelling 
on the road, Romulus met him, in a form more noble 
and august than ever, and clad in bright and dazzling 
armor. Astonished at the sight, he said to him, ' For 
what misbehavior of ours, O king, or hy what acci* 
dent, hare you so untimely left us, to labor under t^e 
heaviest calumnies, and the whole city to sink under 
inexpressible sorrow?' To which he answered: * It 
pleased the gods, my good Proculus, that we should 
dwell with men for a time ; and after having founded 
a city which will be the most powerful and glorious in 
the world, return to heaven, from whence we came. 
Farewell, then, and go, tell the Romans that, by the 
exercise of temperance and fortitude, they shall attain 
the highest pitch of human greatness, and I, the g^d 
Quirinus, will ever be propitious to you.' This, by the 
character and oath of the relator, gained credit with 
the Romans, who were caught with the enthusiasm, as 
if they had been actually inspired ; and, far from con- 
tradicting what they had heard, bade adieu to all their 
suspicions of the nobility, united in the deifying of 
Quirinus, and addressed their devotions to him. This 
is very like the Grecian fables concerning Aristeas the 
Proconnesian, and Cleomedes, the Astypalensian. For 
Aristeas, as they tell us, expired in a fuller's shop ; 

1 A descendant of lulus or Ascanius. 
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tad when hk friends came to take away the hody, it 
could not be found. Soon after, some persons coming 
in from a journey, said they met Aristeas travelling 
towards Croton. As for Cleomedes, their account of 
him is, that he was a man of gigantic size and strength; 
hat hehaying in a foolish and frantic manner, he was 
guilty of many acts of violence. At last he went into 
a school, where he struck the pillar that supported the 
roof with his fist, and broke it asunder, so that the roof 
fell in and destroyed the children. Pursued for this^ 
he took refuge in a great chest, and having shut the 
lid <m him, he held it down so. fast, that many men 
together could not force it open : when they had cut 
tiie chest in pieces, they could not find him either dead 
or alive. Strnck with this strange affair, they sent to 
consult the oracle at Delphi, and had from the priestess 
this answer : 

The race of heroes ends in Cleomedes. 

It is likewise said, that the body of Alcmena was 
lost, as they were carrying it to the grave, and a stone 
was seen lying on the bier in its stead. Many such 
improbable tales are told by writers who wanted to 
deify beings naturally mortal. It is indeed impious 
and illiberal to leave nothing of divinity to virtue : 
but, at the same time, to unite heaven and earth in the 
same subject is absurd. We should therefore reject 
fables, when we are possessed of undeniable truth; 
for, according to Pindar, 

The hody yields to death's all-powerfiil summons. 

While the bright image of eterniffy 

Survives. 

This alone is from the gods ; from heaven it comes, 
send to heaven it returns ; not indeed with the body ; 
bat when it is intirely set free and separate from the 
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body, when it becomes disengaged from ereiy tking 
sensual and unholy. For in the language of Hera- 
ditus, the pure soul is of superior excellence, darting 
from the body like a flash of lightning from a cloud ; 
but the soul that is carnal and immersed in sense, like 
a heavy and dank yapor, with difficulty is kindled and 
aspires. There is therefore no occasion, against na^ 
ture, to send the bodies of good men to heaven ; but 
we are to conclude that virtuous souls, by nature and 
the divine justice, rise from men to heroes, from heroes 
to genii ; and at last, if, as in the mysteries, they be 
perfectly cleansed and purified, shaking off all remains 
of mortality, and all the power of the passions, then 
they finally attain the most glorious and perfect happi- 
ness, and ascend from genii to gods, not by the vote of 
the people, but by the just and established order of 
nature. 

The surname that Romulus had of Quirinus, some 
think was given him, as (another) Mars ; others, be- 
cause they call the Roman' citizens Quirites ; others, 
again, because the ancients gave the name of Quiris to 
the point of a spear, or to the spear itself ; and that of 
Juno Quiritis to the statues of Juno, when she was 
represented leaning on a spear. Moreover, they styled 
a certain spear, which was consecrated in the palace. 
Mars ; and those that distinguished themselves in war 
were rewarded with a spear. Romulus, then, as a 
martial or warrior god, was named Quirinus ; and the 
hill on which his temple stands has the name of Quiri- 
nalis on his account. The day on which he disap- 
peared is called * the flight of the people,' and Nona 
CaprothuBf because then they go out of the city to 
offer sacrifice at the Goat's Marsh. On this occasion 
they pronounce aloud some of their proper names, 
Marcus and Cains for instance^ representing the flight 
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that then happened, and their calling on one another, 
amidst the terror ancl confusion. Others, howeTer, 
are of opinion that this is. not a representation of 
flight, but of haste and eagerness, deriving the cere- 
mony from this source : when the Gauls, after the 
taking of Rome, were driven out by Camillus, and the 
city thus weakened did not easily recover itself, many 
of the Latins, under the conduct of Livius Posthumius, 
marched against it. This army sitting down before 
Rome, a herald was sent to signify that the Latins 
were desirous to renew their old alliance and affinity, 
which was now declining by new intermarriages. If, 
therefore, they would send them a good number of 
their virgins and widows, peace and friendship should 
be established between them, as it was before with the 
Sabines on the like occasion. When the Romans 
heard this, though they were afrc^id of war, yet they 
looked on the giving up of their women as not at all 
more eligible than captivity. While they were in this 
suspense, a servant-maid, named Philotis, or, accord- 
ing to others, Tutola, advised them to do neither, but 
by a stratagem, which she had thought of,^ to avoid 
both the war and the giving of hostages. The strata- 
gem was to dress Philotis herself, and other handsome 
female staves, in good attire, and send them instead of 
freebom virgins, to the enemy. Then in the night 
Philotis was to light up a torch, as a signal, for the 
Romans to attack the enemy, and despatch them in 
their sleep. The Latins were satisfied, and the scheme 
pat in practice. For accordingly Philotis did set up a 
torch on a wild fig-tree, screening it behind with cur- 
tains and coverlets from the sight of the enemy, whilst 
H was visible to the Romans. As soon as they beheld 
it, they set out in great haste, often calling on each 
oChev at the gates to be expeditious. Then they fell 
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on the Latins, wbo expected notkiog less, and cnt 
them in pieces. Hence this feast, in memory of the 
victory. The day was called Nonae Caprotinae, on 
account of the wild fig-tree, in the Roman tong^ne 
emprifietis. The women are entertained in the fields in 
1»ooths made of the branches of the fig^-tree : and tli« 
servant-maids in companies run about and play; after* 
wards they come to blows, and throw stones at one 
another, in remembrance of their then assisting and 
standing by the Romans in the battle. These particn- 
lars are admitted but by few historians. Indeed, their 
calling on each other's names in the day-time, and their 
walking in procession to the Goat's Marsh, like per- 
sons that were going to a sacrifice, seems rather to be 
placed to the former account: though possibly both 
these events might happen, in distant periods, on the 
same day. Romulus is said to have been fifty-four 
years of age, and in the thirty-eighth of his reig^, 
when he was taken from the world. 



ROMULUS AND THESBUS COMPARED. 

This is all I have met with that deserves to be re- 
lated concerning Romulus and Theseus. And to come 
to the comparison ; first, it appears that Theseus waa 
inclined to great enterprises, by his own proper choice, 
and compelled by no necessity, since he might have 
leigned in peace at Troezene, over a kingdom by no 
means contemptible, which would have fallen to him 
by suocession: whereas Romulus, in order to avoid 
present slavery and impending punishment, became 
valiant, as Plato expresses it, through fear, and was 
driven, by the terror of extreme sufferings, to arduous 
attempts. Besides, the greatest action of Romulus 
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WIS the kiMui^ of one tyrant in Alba : but the ^ft 
exploits of TheseaSy performed occasionally, and by 
way of prelnde only, were those of destroying Seiron, 
Sinnis, Procrastes, and the ' dlub-bearer ;' by whose 
punishment and death he delivered Greece from seve-* 
nd cruel tyrants, before they, for whose preservation 
he was laboring, knew him. Moreover, he might have 
gone safely to Athens by sea, without any danger from 
robbers; but Romulus could have no security while 
Amelias lived. This difference is evident : Theseus, 
whnft unmolested himself, went forth to rescue others 
from their oppressors. On the other hand, Romulus 
and bis brother, while they were uninjured by the 
tjnMt themselves, quietly suffered him to exercise his 
cruelties; and, if it was a great thing for Romulus 
to be wounded in the battle with the Sabines, to kiU 
Acron, and to conquer many other enemies, we may 
set against these distinctions the battle with the Cen- 
taurs, and the war with the Amazons. 

But as to Theseus' enterprise with respect to the 
Cretan tribute, when he voluntarily offered to go 
among the young men and virgins, whether he was to 
expect to be food for some wild beast, or to be sacri- 
ficed, at Androgens' tomb ; or, which is the lightest of 
all the evils said to be prepared for him, to submit to 
a vile and dishonorable slavery, it is not easy to ex«^ 
press his courage and magnaninnty , his regard for jus-^ 
tice and the public good, and his love of glory and of 
virtue. On this occasion, it appears to me, that the 
philosophers have not ill defined love to be a remedy 
provided by the gods f(Mr the safety and preservation 
of youth : for Ariadne's love seems to have. been the 
wurk of some god, who designed by that means to pre^ 
serve this great man. Nor should we blame her for 
her passion, but rather wonder that all were not alike 
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affected towards him. And if sbe alone was sensible 
of that tenderness, I may justly pronounce ber worthy 
the love of a god, as she showed so great a regard for 
virtue and excellence in her attachment to so worthy a 
man. 

Both Theseus and Romulus were bom with political 
talents ; yet neither of them preserved the proper cha- 
racter of a king, but deviated from the due medium ; 
the one erring on the side of democracy, the other on 
that of absolute power, according to their different 
tempers. For a prince's first concern is to preserve 
the government itself : and this is effected, no less by 
avoiding whatever is improper, than by, cultivating 
what is suitable to his dignity. He who gives up, or 
extends his authority, continues not a prince or a king, 
but degenerates into a republican or a tyrant, and thus 
incurs either the hatred or contempt of his subjects. 
The former seems to be the error of a mild and hu- 
mane disposition ; the latter of self-love and severity. 

If, then, the calamities of mankind are not to be in- 
tirely attributed to fortune, but we are to seek the 
cause in their different manners and passions, here we 
shall 'find, that unreasonable anger, with quick and 
unadvised resentment, is to be imputed both to Ro- 
mulus^ in the case df his brother, and to Theseus 
in that of his son. But, if we consider whence their 
anger took its rise, the latter seems the more ex- 
cusable, from the greater cause he had for resentment, 
as yielding to the heavier blow. For as the dispute 
began when Romulus was in cool consultation for the 
common good, one would think he could not presently 
have given way to such a passion : whereas Theseus 
was urged against his son, by emotions which few men 
have been able to withstand, proceeding from love, jea* 
lousy, and the false suggestions of his wife. What Se 
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more, the anger of Romulus discharged itself in an ac"- 
tion of most unfortunate consequence ; but that of The- 
seus proceeded no farther than words, reproaches, and 
imprecations, the usual revenge of old men. The rest 
of the young man's misery seems to have beien owing 
to fortune. Thus far Theseus seems to deserve the 
preference. 

But Romulus has, in the first place, this great ad- 
vantage, that he rose to distinction from very small 
beginnings. For the two brothers were reputed slaves 
and sons of a herdsman ; and yet before they attained 
to liberty themselves, they bestowed it on almost all the 
Latins; gaining at once the most glorious titles, as 
destroyers of their enemies, deliverers of their kin- 
dred, kings of nations, and founders of cities, not 
tritnsplanters, as Theseus was, who filled indeed one 
city with people, but it was by ruining many others, 
which bore the names of ancient kings and heroes. 
And Romulus afterwards effected the same, when he 
compelled his enemies to demolish their habitations, 
and incorporate with their conquerors. He had not, 
however, a city ready built, to enlarge, or to trans^ 
plant inhabitants to ^om other towns, but he created 
one, gaining to himself lands, a country, a kingdom, 
children, wives, alliances ; and this without destroying 
or ruining any one. On the contrary, he was a great 
benefactor to persons who, having neither house nor 
habitation, willingly became his citizens and people. 
He did not, indeed, like Theseus, destroy robbers and 
ruffians, but he subdued nations, took cities, and tri- 
umphed over kings and generals. 

As for the fate of Remus, it is doubtful by what 
hand tie fell ; most writers ascribing it to others, and 
not to Romulus. But, in the face of all the world, he 
saved his mother from destruction, ^and placed his 

PLUT. VOL. I. F 
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grandfather, who lived in mean and dishonorable sub^ 
jection, on the throne of JEdbhs : moreover, he volun- 
tarily did him many kind offices, but never injured 
him, not even inadvertently. On the other hand, I 
think, Theseus, in forgetting or neglecting the command 
about the sail, can scarcely, by any excuses, or before 
the mildest judges, avoid the imputation of parricide^ 
Sensible how difficult the defence of this affair would 
be to those who should attempt it, a certain Athenian 
writer feigns, that when the ship approached, ^geus 
ran in great haste to the citadel for the better view of 
it, and missing his step, fell down ; as if he were desti- 
tute of servants, or went, in whatever hurry, unat- 
tended to the sea. 

Moreover, Theseus' rapes and offences with respect 
to women, admit of no plausible excuse ; because, in 
the first place, they were committed often f for he 
carried off Ariadne^ Antiope, and Anaxo the Troeze- 
nian ; after the rest, Helen ; though she was a girl not 
yet come to maturity, and he so far advanced in years, 
that it was time for him to think no more even of law- 
ful marriage. The next aggravation is the cause ; for 
the daughters of the Troezenians, the Lacedaemonians, 
and the Amazons, were not more fit to bring children, 
than those of the Athenians sprung from Erectheus 
and Cecrops, These things, therefore, are liable to 
the suspicion of a wanton and licentious appetite. On 
the other hand, Romulus, having carried off at once 
almost eight hundred women, did not take them all, 
but only Hersilia, as it is said, for himself, and dis- 
tributed the rest among the most respectable citizens. 
And afterwards, by the honorable and affectionate 
treatment he procured them, he turned that injury and 
violence into a glorious exploit, performed with a poli- 
tical view to the good of society. Thus lie united and 
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cemented the two nations together, and opened a 
source of future kindness, and of additional power. 
Time bears witness to the conjugal modesty, tender- 
ness, and fidelity, which he established ; for during 
two hundred and thirty years no man attempted to 
leave his wife, nor any woman her husband. And, as 
the very curious among the Greeks can tell you who 
was the first person that killed his father and mother, 
so all the Romans know, that Spurius Carvilius was 
the first that divorced his wife, alleging her barrenness* 
The immediate efiects, as well as length of time, attest 
what I have said ; for the two kings shared the king- 
dom, and the two nations came under the same go- 
vernment, by means of these alliances. But the mar- 
riages of Theseus procured the Athenians no friend- 
ship with any other state; on the contrary, enmity, 
wars, the destruction of their citizens, and at last the 
loss of Aphidnae ; which, only through the compassion 
of the enemy, whom the inhabitants supplicated *and 
honored like gods, escaped the fate that befell Troy 
by means of Paris. However, the mother of Theseus, 
deserted and given up by her son, was not only in 
danger of, but really did suffer, the misfortunes of 
Hecuba, if her captivity be not a fiction, as a great 
deal besides may very well be. As to the stories 
we have concerning both, of a supernatural kind, 
the difference is great : for Romulus was preserved 
by the signal favor of heaven; but as the oracle 
which commanded ^geus not to approach any woman 
in a foreign country was not observed, the birth 
of Theseus appears to have been unacceptable to the 
gods. 
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Of Lycurg^s the lawgiver we have nothing to relate 
that is certain and uncontroverted : for there are 
different accounts of his birth, his travels, his death, 
and especially of the laws and form of government 
which he established. But least of all are the times 
agreed on in which this great man lived. For some 
say he fiorished at the same time with Iphitus,' and 
joined with him in settling the cessation of arms during 
the Olympic games. Among these is Aristotle the phi- 
losopher, who alleges for proof an Olympic quoit, on 
which was preserved the inscription of Lycurgus' name. 
But others, who, with Eratosthenes and Apollodorus, 
compute the time by the successions of the Spartan 
kings, place him much earlier than the first Olympiad. 
Tim^us, however, supposes that, as there were two 
Lycurguses in Sparta at different times, the actions of 
both are ascribed to one, on account of his particular 
renown ; and that the more ancient of them lived not 
long after Homer: nay some say he had seen him. 
Xenophon too confirms the opinion of his antiquity, 
when he makes him contemporary with the Heraclidae. 
It is true the latest of the Lacedsemonian kings were 
of the lineage of the Heraclidas ; but Xenophon there 
seems to speak of the first and more immediate de- 
scendants of Hercules. As the history of those times 
is thus inyolved, in relating the circumstances of Ly- 

' Iphitus, king of Elis, is said to have instituted, or rather 
restored, the Olympic games, 108 years before what is com- 
monly reckoned the first Olympiad, which commenced in the 
year before Christ 776, or, as some will have it, 774, and bore 
the name of Coroebus, as the following Olympiads did those of 
other victors. 
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cnrguB* life, we shall endeayor to select such as are 
least controverted, and follow authors of the ^eatest 
credit. 

Simonides the poet tells us that Prytanis, not Euno- 
mns, was father to Lycurgus. But most writers give 
us the genealogy of Lycurgus and Eunomus in a dif- 
ferent manner; for, according to them, Soiis was the 
son of Patrocles, and grandson of Aristodemus ; £ury> 
tion the son of Soils, Prytanis of Eurytion, Eunomus 
of Prytanis ; to this Eunomus was horn Polydectes, 
hy a former wife, and by a second, named Dianassa, 
Lycurgus. Eutychidas, however, says Lycurgus was 
the sixth from Patrocles, and the eleventh from Her- 
cules. The most distinguished of his ancestors was 
Soiis, under whom the Lacedaemonians made the He- 
lotes their slaves,^ and gained an extensive tract of 
land from the Arcadians. Of this Soiis it is related, that 
being besieged by the Clitorians in a difficult post 
where there was no water, he agreed to give up all his 
conquests, provided that himself and all his army 
should drink of the neighboring spring. When these 
conditions were sworn to, he assembled his forces, and 
offered his kingdom to the man that would forbear drink- 
ing ; not one of them however could deny himself, but 
they all drank. Then Soiis went down to the spring him- 
self) and having only sprinkled his face in sight of the 
enemy, he marched off, and still held the country, be- 
cause all had not drank. Yet, though he was highly ho^ 
nored for this, the family had not their name from him, 
but, from his ^on, were called Eurytionidas : and this 
because Eurytion seems to be the first who relaxed the 

> The HeloteSy or Ilotes, were inhabitants of Helos, a mari- 
time town of Laconia. The Lacedaemonians having conquered 
and made slaves of them, called not only them* but all the 
other slaves they happened to have, by the name of Helotes. . 
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Strictness of kingly government, inclining to the in- 
terest of the people, and ingratiating himself with them. 
On this relaxation, their encroachments increased, and 
the succeeding kings, either becoming odious, treating 
them with greater rigor, or else giving way through 
weakness or in hopes of favor, for a long time anarchy 
and confusion prevailed in Sparta ; by which one of 
its kings, the father of Lycurgus, lost his life. For 
while he was endeavoring to part some persons who 
were concerned in a fray, he received a wound by a 
kitchen knife, of which he died, leaving the kingdom 
to his eldest son Polydectes. 

But he too dying soon after, the general voice gave 
it for Lycurgus to ascend the throne ; and he actually 
did so, till it appeared that his brother's widow was 
pregnant. As soon as he perceived this, he declared 
that the kingdom belonged to her issue, provided it 
were male, and he kept the administration in his 
bands only as his guardian. This he did with the 
title of Prodicos, which the Lacedaemonians give to the 
guardians of infant kings. Soon after the queen made 
him a private overture, that she would destroy her 
child on condition that he would marry her when king 
of Sparta. Though he detested her wickedness, he ' 
said nothing against the proposal, but pretending to 
approve it, charged her not to take any drugs to pro- 
cure an abortion, lest she should endanger her own 
health or life ; for he would take care that the child, 
as soon as born, should be destroyed. Thus he art- 
fully drew on the woman to her full time, and when 
be heard she was in labor, he sent persons to attend 
and watch her delivery, with orders, if it were a girl 
to give it to the women, but if a boy, to bring it to 
him, in whatever business he might be engaged. It 
happened that he was at supper with the magistrates 
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when she was delivered of a boy, and his servants 
who were present carried the child to him. When he 
received it, he is reported to have said to the company, 
* Spartans, see here your new-born king. * He then laid 
him down on the chair of state, and named him Chari- 
laiis, because of the joy and admiration of his mag* 
nanimity and justice, testified by all present. Thus 
the reign of Lycurgus lasted only eight months. But 
the citizens had a g^eat veneration for him on other 
accounts, and there were more that paid him their at- 
tentions, and were ready to execute his commands, out 
of regard to his virtues, than those that obeyed hinl 
as a guardian to the king, and director of the adminis* 
tration* There were not, however, wanting those that 
envied him, and opposed his advancement^ as too high 
for 80 young a man ; particularly the relations and 
friends of the queen-mother, who seemed to have been 
treated with contempt. Her brother Leonidas one 
day boldly attacked him with virulent language, and 
scrupled not to tell him that he was well assured he 
would soon be king; thus preparing suspicions, and 
matter of accusation against Lycurgus, in case any 
accident should befall the king. Insinuations of the 
same kind were likewise spread by the queen-mother. 
Moved with this ill treatment, and fearing some dark 
design^ he determined to get clear of all suspicion, by 
travelling into other countries, till his nephew should 
be grown up, and have a son to succeed him in the 
kingdom. 

He set sail, therefore, and laiided in Crete. There 
having observed the forms of government, and con- 
Tersed with the most illustrious personages, he was 
struck with admiration of some of their laws, and re- 
solved at his return to make use of them in Sparta. 
Some others he rejected. Among the friends he gained 
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in Crete was Tbales,* with whom he had interest enongfar 
to persuade him to go and settle at Sparta. Thales 
was famed for his wisdom and political abilities : he 
was withal a lyric poet, who under color of exercising^ 
his art, performed as great things as the most excel- 
lent lawgivers. For his odes were so many persua-* 
sives to obedience and unanimity, as by means of me- 
lody and numbers they had great grace and power, 
they softened insensibly the manners of the audience, 
drew them off from the animosities which then pre- 
vailed, and united them in zeal for excellence and vir- 
tue. So that, in some measure, he prepared the way 
for Lycurgus towards the instruction of the Spartans. 
From Crete'Lycurgus passed to Asia ; desirous, as is 
said, to compare the Ionian expense and luxury with 
the Cretan frugality and hard diet, so as to judge what 
effect each had on their several manners and govern* 
ments ; just as physicians compare bodies that are 
weak and sickly with the healthy and robust. There, 
also, probably, he met with Homer's poems, which 
were preserved by the posterity of Cleophylus. Ob- 
serving that many moral sentences, and much political 
knowlege, were intermixed with his stories, which had 
an irresistible charm, he collected them into one body, 
and transcribed them with pleasure, in order to take 
them home with him. For his glorious poetry was not 
yet fully known in Greece ; only some particular pieces 
were in a few hands, as they happened to be dispersed. 
Lycurgus was the first that made them generally known. 
The Egyptians likewise suppose that he visited them ; 
and as of all their institutions he was most pleased 

I This Thales, who was a poet and musician, must be dis- 
tinguished from Thales the Milesian, who was one of the 
seven wise men of Greece. The poet lived 250 years before 
the philosopher. .... * 
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with their distinguishing the military men from the 
rest of the people, he took the same method at Sparta; 
and, by separating from these the mechanics and arti- 
ficers, he rendered the constitution more noble and 
more of a piece. This assertion of the Egyptians is 
confirmed by some of the Greek writers. But we 
know of no one, except Aristocrates, son of Hip- 
parchns, and a Spartan, who has affirmed that he went 
to Libya and Spain, and in his Indian excursions con- 
versed with the gymnosophists. 

The Lacedasmouians found the want of Lycurgus 
when absent, and sent many embassies to intreat him 
to return : for they perceived that their kings had 
barely the title and outward appendages of royalty, 
but in nothing else differed from the multitude ; whereas 
Lycnrgus had abilities from nature to guide the mea* 
BUres of government, and powers of persuasion, that 
drew the hearts of men to him. The kings, however, 
were consulted about his return, and they hoped that 
in bis presence they should experience less insolence 
amongst the people. Returning then to a city thus 
disposed, he immediately applied himself to alter the 
whole frame of the constitution ; sensible that a partial 
change, and the introducing of some new laws, would 
be of no sort of advantage ; but, as in the case of a 
body diseased and full of bad humors, whose tempera- 
ment is to be corrected and new formed by medicines^ 
it was necessary to begin a new regimen. With these 
sentiments he went to Delphi ; and when he had offered 
sacrifice and consulted the^od, he returned with that 
celebrated oracle, in which the priestess called him, 
* Beloved of the gods, and rather a god than a man.' 
As to his request that he might enact good laws, she; 
told him, 'Apollo had heard his request, and promised 
that the constitution he should establish would be the 
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most excellent in the world.' Thus encouraged, he 
applied to the nohility, and desired them to put their 
hands to the work; addressing himself privately at 
first to his friends, and afterwards, by degrees, trying 
the disposition of others, and preparing them to concur 
in the business. When matters were ripe, he ordered 
thirty of the principal citizens to appear armed in tbe 
market-place by break of day, to strike terror into 
such as might desire to oppose him. Hermippus has 
given us the names of twenty of the most eminent of 
them ; but he that had the greatest share in the whole 
Enterprise, and gave Lycurgus the best assistance in 
the establishing of his laws, was called Arithmiadea. 
On the first alarm, king Charilaus, apprehending it to 
be a design against his person, took refuge in the 
Chalcioicos, But he was soon satisfied, and accepted 
of their oath. Nay, so far from being obstinate, he 
joined in the undertaking. Indeed, he was so remark- 
able for the gentleness of his disposition, that Arcbe** 
laus, his partner in the throne, is reported to have said 
to some that were praising the young king, ' Yes, 
Charilaus is a good man to be sure, who cannot find in 
his heart to punish the bad.' Among the many new 
institutions of Lycurgus, the first and most important 
was that of a senate ; which sharing, as Plato says, in 
the power of the kings, too imperious and unrestrained 
before, and having equal authority with them, was the 
means of keeping them within the bounds of modera* 
tion, and highly contributed to the preservation of the 
state: for before it had been veering and unsettled, 
sometimes inclining to arbitrary power, and sometimes 
towards a pure democracy ; but this establishment of a 
senate, an intermediate body, like ballast; kept it in a 
just equilibrium, and put it in a safe posture ; the 
twenty-eight senators adhering to the kings, whenever 
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they saw the people too encroaching; and, on the other 
hand, supporting the people, when the kings attempted 
to make themselves absolute. This, according to Ari- 
stotle, was the number of senators fixed on, because 
two of the thirty associates of Lycurgus deserted the 
business through fear. But Sphaerus tells us, there 
were only twenty-eight at first intjrusted with the de- 
sign. Something, perhaps, there is in its being a per- 
fect number, formed of seven multiplied by four; and 
withal the first number, after six, that is equal to all 
its parts. But I rather think, just so many senators 
were created that, together with the two kings, the 
whole body might consist of thirty members. 

He had this institution so much at heart, that he ob- 
tained from Delphi an oracle in its behalf, called rhe- 
tra, or the decree. This was couched in Very ancient 
and uncommon terms, which, interpreted, ran thus: 
* When you have built a temple to the Syllanian 
Jupiter, and the Syllanian Minerva, divided the people 
into tribes and classes, and established a senate of 
thirty persons, including the two kings, you shall oc- 
casionally summon the people to an assembly between 
Babyce and Gnacion, and they shall have the determin-» 
ing voice.' Babyce and Cnacion are now called Oe^ 
nas: but Aristotle thinks, by Cnacion is meant the 
river, and by Babyce the bridge. Between these they 
held their assemblies, having neither halls, nor any 
kind of building for that purpose* These things he 
thought of no advantage to their councils, but rather a 
disservice ; as they distracted the attention, and turned 
it on trifles, on observing the statues and pictures, the 
splendid roofs, and every other theatrical ornaments 
The people thus assembled had no right to propose 
any subject of debate, and were only authorised to 
ratify or reject what might be proposed to them by the 
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senate and the kings. But because, in process of time^ 
the people, by additions or retrenchments, changed the 
terms, and perverted the sense of the decrees, the kings 
Polydorus and Theopompus inserted in the rhetra this 
clause : ' If the people attempt to corrupt any law, the 
senate and chiefs shall retire :' that is, they shall dis- 
solve the assembly, and annul the alterations. And 
they found means to persuade the Spartans that this 
too was ordered by Apollo; as we learn from these 
verses of Tyrtieus : 

Ye sons of Sparta, who at Phoebns' shrine 
Your humble vows prefer, attentive hear 
The god's decision. O'er your beauteous lands 
Two guardian kings, a senate, and the voice 
Of the concurring people, lasting laws 
Shall with joint power establish. 

Though the government was thus tempered by Ly* 
curgus, yet soon after it degenerated into an oligarchy, 
whose power was exercised with such wantonness and 
violence, that it wanted indeed a bridle, as Plato ex- 
presses it. This curb they found in the authority of 
the ephori, about a hundred and thirty years after Ly- 
eurgus. Elatus was the first invested with this dig- 
nity, in the reign of Theopompus ; who, when his wife 
upbraided him, that he would leave the regal power to 
his children less than he received it, replied, * Nay, 
but greater, because more lasting/ And in fact, the 
prerogative, so stripped of all extravagant pretensions, 
no longer occasioned either envy or danger to its pos* 
sessors. By these means they escaped the miseries which 
befell the Messenian and Argive kings, who would 
not in the least relax the severity of their power in 
favor of the people. Indeed, from nothing more does 
the wisdom and foresight of Lycurgus appear than 
from the disorderly governments, and the bad under^ 
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Standing that subsisted between the kings and people 
ef Messena and Argos, neighboring states, and related 
in blood to Sparta. For, as at first they were in all re- 
spects equal to her, and possessed of a better country, 
and yet preserved no lasting happiness, but, through 
the iusolence of the kings and disobedience of the 
people y were harassed with perpetual troubles, they 
made it very evident that it was really a felicity more 
than human, a blessing from heaven to the Spartans, to 
have a legislator who knew so well how to frame and 
temper their government. But this was an event of a 
later date. 

A second and bolder political enterprise of Lycur-^ 
gns was a new division of the lands. For he found a 
prodigious inequality, the city overcharged with many 
indigent persons, who had no land, and the wealth 
centered in the hands of a few. Determined there^ 
fore to root out the evils of insolence, envy, avarice, 
and luxury, and those distempers of a state still more 
inveterate and fatal, I mean poverty and riches, he 
persuaded them to cancel all former divisions of land, 
and to make new ones, in such a manner that they 
might be perfectly equal in their possessions and way 
of living. — Hence, if they were ambitious of distinction, 
they might seek it in virtue, as no other difference was 
left between them, but that which arises from the dis-» 
honor of base actions and the praises of good ones. 
His proposal was put in practice. He made nine 
thousand lots for the territory of Sparta, which he dis- 
tributed among So many citizens, and thirty thousand 
for the inhabitants of the rest of Laconia. But some 
say he made only six thousand shares for the city, and 
that Polydorus added three thousand afterwards: 
others, that Polydorus doubled the number appointed 
by Lycurgns, which were only four thousand five hun-r 
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dred. Each lot was capable of producing, one year, 
with another, seventy bushels of grain for each man, 
and twelve for each woman, besides a quantity of wine 
and oil in proportion. Such a provision they thought 
sufficient for health and a good habit of body, and they 
wanted nothing more, A story goes of our legislator, 
that some time after, returning from a journey through 
the fields just reaped, and seeing the shocks standing 
parallel and equal, he smiled, and said to some that 
were by, * How like is Laconia to an estate newly 
divided among many brothers!' 

After this, he attempted to divide also the movables, 
in order to take away all appearance of inequality ; 
but he soon perceived that they could not bear to have 
their goods directly taken from then(i, and therefore 
took another method, counterworking their avarice by 
a stratagem. First, he stopped the currency of the 
gold and silver coin, and ordered that they should 
make use of iron money only : then to a great quantity 
and weight of this he assigned but a very small value ; 
so that to lay up ten minee, a whole room was required, 
and to remove it, nothing less than a yoke of oxen. 
When this became current many kinds of injustice 
ceased in Lacedsemon. Who would steal or take a 
bribe, who would defraud or rob, when he could not 
conceal the booty ; when he could neither be dig- 
nified by the possession of it, nor if cut in pieces 
be served by its use ? For we are told that when 
hot, they quenched it in vinegar, to make it brit- 
tle and unmalleable, and consequently unfit for any 
other service. In the next place, he excluded unpro- 
fitable and superfluous arts : indeed, if he had not 
done this, most of them would have fallen of them- 
selves, when the new money took place, as the manu- 
^ctures could not be disposed of. Their iron coin 
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woald not pass in the rest of Greece, but was ridiculed 
and despised : so that the Spartans had no means of 
parchasing any foreign or curious wares ; nor did any 
merchant*ship unlade in their harbors. There were 
not even to be found in all their country either sor 
phists, wandering fortune-tellers, keepers of infamous 
houses, or dealers in gold and silver trinkets, because 
there was no money. Thus luxury, losing by degrees 
the means that cherished and supported it, died away 
of itself : even they who had great possessions had no 
advantage from them, since they could not be dis> 
played in public, but must lie useless in unregarded 
repositories. Hence it was that excellent workman- 
ship was shown in their useful and necessary furniture, 
as beds, chairs, and tables; and the Lacedaemonian 
cup called cothon, as Critias informs us, was highly 
valued, particularly in campaigns: for the water which 
must then of necessity be drank, though it would often 
otherwise offend the sight, had its Inuddiness concealed 
by the color of the cup ; and the thick part stopping at 
the shelving brim, it came clearer to the lips. Of these 
improvements the lawgiver was the cause; for the 
workmen having no more employment in matters of 
mere curiosity, showed the excellence of their art in 
necessary things. 

Desirous to complete the conquest of luxury, and 
exterminate the love of riches, he introduced a third 
institution, which was wisely enough and ingeniously 
contrived. This was the use of public tables, where 
ail were to eat in common of the same meat, and such 
kinds of it as were appointed by law. At the same 
time, they were forbidden to eat at home ; on expen- 
sive couches and tables; to call in the assistance of 
batchers and cooks; or to fatten like voracious ani- 
mals in private : for so not only their manners would 
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be corrupted, but their bodies disordeired ; abandoned 
to all manner of sensuality and dissoluteness, they 
would require long sleep, warm baths, and the same 
indulgence as in perpetual sickness. To effect this 
was certainly very great; but it was greater still to 
secure riches from rapine and from envy, as Theo- 
phrastus expresses it ; or rather, by their eating in 
common, and by the frugality of' their table, to take 
from riches their very being : for what use or enjoy- 
ment of them ; what peculiar display of magnificence 
could there be, where the poor man went to the same 
refreshment with the rich ? Hence the observation, 
that it was only at Sparta where Plutus, according to 
the proverb, was kept blind, and, like an image, desti- 
tute of life or motion. It must farther be observed, 
that they had not the privilege to eat at home, and so 
to come without appetite to the public' repast : they 
made a point of it to observe any one that did not eat 
and drink with them, and to reproach him as an in- 
temperate and effeminate person that was sick of the 
common diet. 

The' rich, therefore, we are told, were more offended 
with this regulation than with any other ; and, rising 
in a body, they loudly expressed their indignation: nay, 
they proceeded so far as to assault Lycurgus with stones, 
so that he was forced to fly from the assembly and 
take refuge in a temple. Unhappily, however, before 
he reached it, a young man named Alcander, hasty in 
his resentments, though not otherwise ill-tempered, 
came up with him, and, on his turning round, struck 
but one of his eyes with a stick. Lycurgus then 
stopped short ; and, without givlVig way to passion, 
showed the people his eye beat out, and his face 
Streaming with blood. They were so struck with 
shame and sorrow at the sight, that they surrendered 
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Alcander to him, and conducted him home with the 
utmost expressions of regret. Lycurgus thanked them 
for their care of his person^ and dismissed them all 
except Alcander. He took him into his house, hu| 
showed him no ill treatment either by word or action ; 
only ordering him to wait on him, instead of his usual 
servants iind attendants. The youth, who was of an 
ingenuous disposition, without murmuring did as he 
was commanded. living in this manner with Lycur- 
gus, and having an opportunity to observe the mild- 
ness and goodness of his heart, his strict temperance 
and indefatigable industry, he told his friends that 
Lycurgus was not that proud and severe man he might 
have been taken for, but, above all others, gentle and 
engaging in his behavior. This, then, was his chas- 
tisement ; and this punishment he suffered, of a wild 
and headstrong young man, to become a very modest 
and prudent citizen. In memory of his misfortune, 
Lycurgus built a temple to Minerva Optiletis ; so 
called by him from a term which the Dorians use for 
the eye. Yet Dioscorides, who wrote a treatise con- 
cerning the Lacedaemonian government, and others, 
relate, that his eye was hurt, but not put out; and 
that he built the temple in gratitude to the goddess for 
his cure. However, the Spartans never carried staves 
to their assemblies afterwards. 

The public repasts were called by the Cretans an- 
dria; but the Lacedaemonians styled them phiditiaj 
either from their tendency to friendship and mutual 
benevolence, pAtcftlm being used instead of philitiaj or 
else from their teaching frugality and parsimony, 
which the word pheido. signifies. But it is not at all 
inQ>ossible that the first letter might by some means 
or other be added, and, so. pUditia take place of editia, 
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which barely sigrnifies eating. There were fifteen per* 
sons to a table, or a few more or less. Each of theoi 
was obliged to bring in monthly a bushel of meal, 
eight gallons of wine, ^ve pounds of cheese, two pouncU 
and a half of figs, and a little money to buy flesh and 
fish. If any of them happened to offer a sacrifice of 
first-fruits, or to kill venison, he sent a part of it to 
the public table: for after a sacrifice or hunting, he 
was at liberty to sup at home, but the rest were to ap- 
pear at the usual place. For a long time this eating 
in common was observed with great exactness : so that 
when king Agis returned from a successful expedition 
against the Athenians, and from a desire to sup with 
his wife, requested to have his portion at home, the 
polemarchs refused to send it : nay, when, through re- 
sentment, he neglected the day following to offer the 
sacrifice usual on occasion of victory, they set a ^ne 
on him. Children also were introduced at these pub- 
lic tables, as so many schools of sobriety. There they 
heard discourses concerning government, and were 
instructed in the most liberal breeding. There they 
were allowed to jest without scurrility, and were not 
to take it ill when the raillery was returned: for it 
was reckoned worthy of a. Lacedasmonian to bear a 
jest : but if any one's patience failed, he had only to 
desire them to be quiet, and they left off immediately. 
When they first entered, the oldest man present pointed 
to the door, and said, ' Not a word spoken in this conn- 
pany goes out there.' The admitting of any man to a 
particular table was under the following regulation : 
each member of that smaU society took a little ball of 
soft bread in his hand. This he was to drop, without 
saying a word, into a vessel called caddos, which th« 
waiter carried on his head. In ease he aj^roved of 
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the candidate, be did it witlidnt alteringr the figure ; if 
not, he first pressed it fiat in his hand ; for a flatted 
hall was considered as a negative. And if but one 
such was found, the person was not admitted ; as they 
thought it proper that the whole company should be 
satisfied with each other. He who was thus rejected 
was said to hare no luck in the caddos. The dish that 
was in the highest esteem amongst them was the black 
broth. The old men were so fond of it, that they 
ranged themselves on one side and eat it, leaving the 
meat to the young people. It is related of a king of 
Pontus that he purchased a Lacedaemonian cook for 
the sake of this broth. But when he came to taste it, 
he strongly expressed his dislike ; and the cook made 
answer, *' Sir, to make this broth relish, it is necessary 
first to bathe in the Eurotas.' After they had drank 
moderately, they went home without lights. Indeed, 
they were forbidden to walk with a light either on this 
or any other occasion, that they might accustom them- 
selves to march in the darkest night boldly and reso- 
lutely. Such was the order of their public repasts* 

liycurgus left none of his laws in writing : it was 
ordered in one of the rhetr» that none should be 
written : for what he thought most conducive to the 
Tirtue and happiness of a city, was principles inter- 
woven with the manners and breeding of the people. 
These would remain immovable, as founded in inclina- 
tion, and be the strongest and most lasting tie ; and the 
habits which education produced in the youth would 
answer in each. the purpose of a lawgiver. As for 
smaller matters, contracts about property, and what- 
ever occasionally varied, it was better not to reduce 
these to a written form and unalterable method, but to 
sufier them to change with the times, and to admit of 
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additions and retrenchments at the pleasure of person^ 
so well educated : for he resolved the whole business 
of legislation into the bringing up of youth. And this, 
as we have observed, was the reason why one of bis 
ordinances forbade them to have any written laws. 

Another ordinance, levelled against magnificence and 
expense directed that the ceilings of houses should be 
wrought with no tool but the axe, and the doors with 
nothing but the saw : for, as Epaminondas is reported 
to have said afterwards, of his table, ^ Treason lurks 
not under such a dinner ;' so Lycurgus perceived be* 
fore him, that such a house admits not of luxury and 
needless splendor. Indeed, no. man could be so ab- 
surd, as to bring into a dwelling so homely and simple, 
bedsteads with silver feet, purple coverlets, golden 
cups, and a train of expense that follows these : but 
all would necessarily have the bed suitable to the 
room, the coverlet to the bed, and the rest of their 
utensils and furniture to that. From this plain sort 
of dwellings proceeded the question of Leotychidas 
the elder to his host, when he supped at Corinth, and 
saw the ceiling of the room very splendid and curi- 
ously wrought, ' Whether trees grew square in hisr 
country.' ^ 

' A third ordinance of Lycurgus was, that they should 
not often make war against the same enemy, lest, by 
being frequently put on defending themselves, they 
too should become able warriors in their turn. And 
this they most blamed king Agesilaus for afterwards, 
that by frequent and continued incursions into Boeotia' 

; 1 This appeared plainly at the battle of Leactra, where the 
JjacedeBmonians were overthrown by Epaminondas, and lost 
their king Cleombrotus, together with the flower of their 
army. 
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he tanght tbe Thebans to make head against the Laee« 
dsemonians. This made Antalcidas say, when he saw 
him wounded, * The Thebans pay yon well for making 
them good soldiers, who neither were willing nor able 
to figbt you before.' These ordinances he called rhe- 
tne, as if they had been oracles and decrees of the 
deity bimself* 

As for the education of youth, which he looked on 
iks the greatest and most glorious work of a lawgiver, 
he began with it at the very source, taking into consi- 
deration their conception and' birth, by regulating the 
marriages: for he did not, as Aristotle says, de- 
sist from his attempt to bring the women under sober 
rules. They had, indeed, assumed great liberty and 
power on account of the frequent expeditions of their 
husbands, during which they were left sole mistresses 
at home, and so gained an undue deference and impro^^ 
per titles ; but, notwithstanding this, he took all pos- 
sible care of them. * He ordered the virgins to exercise 
themselves in running, wrestling, and throwing quoits 
and darts ; that their bodies being strong and vigorous, 
the children afterwards produced from them might be 
the same ; and that thus fortified by exercise, they 
might the better support the .pangs of child-birth, and 
be delivered with safety. In order to take away the 
excessive tenderness and delicacy of the sex, tbe con- 
sequence of a recluse life, he accustomed the virgins 
occasionally to be seen naked as well as the young- 
men, and to dance and sing in their presence on cer- 
tain festivals. There they sometimes indulged in a 
little raillery on those that had misbehaved them- 
selves, and sometimes they sung encomiums on such 
as deserved them, thus excitin|f in' the young men a 
useful emulation and love of glory : for he who wai<i 
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praised for his brayery, and celebrated among the 
▼irgins, went away perfectly happy : while their sati- 
rical glances thrown out in sport were no less catting 
than serious admonitions ; especially as the kings and 
senate went with the other citizens' to see all that 
passed. As for the virgins appearing naked, there wad 
nothing disgraceful in it, because every thing was con- 
ducted with modesty, and without one indecent word 
or action. Nay it caused a simplicity of manners and 
an emulation for the best habit of body ; their ideas 
too were naturally enlarged, while they were not ex- 
cluded from their share of bravery and honor. Hence 
they were furnished with sentiments and language, such 
as Gorgo the wife of Leonidas is said to have made use 
of. When a woman of another country said to her, 
' You of Lacedasmon are the only women in the world 
that rule the men ;' she answered, ♦We are the only 
women that bring forth men.' 

These public dances and other exercises of the 
young maidens, in sight of the young men, were, 
moreover, incentives to marriage. To encourage it 
still more, some marks of infamy were set on those that 
continued bachelors : for they were not permitted to 
see these exercises of the virgins : and the magistrates 
commanded them to march naked round the market- 
place in the winter, and to sing a song composed 
against themselves, which expressed how justly they 
were punished for their disobedience to the law^. 
They were also deprived of that honor and respect 
Which the younger people paid to the old; so that 
nobody found fault with what was said to Dercyllidas, 
though an eminent commander. It seems, when h^ 
came one day into company, a young man, in- 
stead of rising up and giving him place, told him. 
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' You bare no child to give place to me when I am 
old/ 

In their marriages the bridegroom carried off the 
bride by yiolence ; and she was never chosen at a ten- 
der age, but when she had arrived at full maturity. 
Then the woman that had the direction of the wedding 
cut the bride's hair close to the skin, and left her in 
the dark, The bridegroom, neither oppressed with 
wine nor enervated with luxury, but perfectly sober, 
as baring always supped at the common table, went in 
privately, untied her girdle, and having stayed with 
her a short time, modestly retired to his usual apart-* 
ment, to sleep with the other young men : and he ob- 
served the same bonduct afterwards, spending the day 
with his companions, apd reposing himself with them 
in the night, nor even visiting his bride but with great 
caution. And this they did not for a short time only, 
but some of them even had children before they had 
an interview with their wives in the day-time. When 
he had thus established a proper regard to modesty 
and decorum with respect to marriage, he was equaUy 
stndioite to drive from that state the vain and womanish 
passion of jealousy ; by making it quite as reputable 
to have children in common with persons of merit, as 
to avoid all offensive freedom in their own behavior 
to their wives. In the first place, Lycurgus consi- 
dered children, not so much the property of their 
parents, as of the state ; and therefore he would not 
have them begot by ordinary persons, but by the best 
men in it. In the next place, he observed the vanity 
and absurdity of other nations, where people study to 
have their horses and dogs of the finest breed they can 
procure, either by interest or money ; and yet keep 
their wives shut up, that they may have children by 
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Aone but themselves ; as if children, ^hen sprang^ 
from a bad stock, and consequently good for nothings 
were no detriment to those to whom they belong, and 
who have the trouble of bringing them up, nor any* 
advantage, when well descended and of a generous 
disposition. These regulations tending to secure a 
healthy offspring, and consequently beneficial to the 
state, were so far from encouraging that licentious- 
ness of the women which prevailed afterwards, that 
adultery was not known amongst them. A sayings 
On this subject, of Geradas an ancient Spartan, is 
thus related. A stranger had asked him, ' What pu- ' 
tiishment their law appointed for adulterers?' He' 
answered, * My friend, there are no adulterers in our 
country.' The other replied, * But what, if there 
should be one V — ' Why then,' says Geradas, « he 
must forfeit ahull so large that he might drink of 
the Eurotas from the top of Mount Taygetus.' When 
the stranger expressed his surprise at this, and said, 
* How can such a bull be found?' Geradas answered 
with a smile, ' How can an adulterer be found in 
Sparta V This is the account we have of their mar-* 
riages. 

It was not left to the father to rear what children h€f 
pleased, but he was obliged to carry the child to a 
place called Lesche, to be examined by the most an-i 
cient men of the tribe, who were assembled there. If 
it was strong and well proportioned, they gave orders 
for its educatiotf, and assigned it one of the nine thou-* 
sand shares of land : but if it was weakly and de-» 
formed, they ordered it to be thrown into the place 
called Apothetaf which is a deep cavern near the 
tnountain Taygetus ; concluding that its life could be 
no advantage either to itself or the public, since nature 
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had not ^ven it at first any strength or gOodtiess of 
constitution. For the same reason the women did not 
wash their new-horn infants with water, hut with wine, 
thus making some trial of their hahit of body;.ima« 
gining that sickly and epileptic children sink and die 
under the experiment, while the healthy become more 
vigorous and hardy. Great care and art was also ex- 
erted by the nurses ; for, as they never swathed the 
infants, their limbs, had a freer turn, and their coun- 
tenances a more liberal air ; besides, they used them 
to any sort of meat, to have no terrors in the dark, noir 
to be afraid of being alone, and to leave all ill- humor 
and unmanly crying. Hence people of other coun* 
tries purchased Lacedaemonian nurses for their chil- 
dren; and Alcibiades the Athenian is said to have 
been nursed by Amycla a Spartan. But if he was for-' 
tnnate in a nurse, he was not so in a preceptor ; fof 
Zopyrus, appointed to that office by Pericles, was, as 
Plato tells us, no better qualified than a common slave; 
The Spartan children were not in that manner, under 
tutors purchased or hired with money, nor were the 
parents at liberty to educate them as they pleased: 
but as soon as they were seven years old Lycurgus 
ordered them to be inroUed in companies, where they 
were all kept under the same order and discipline, and 
had their exercises and recreations in common. He 
who showed the most conduct and courage amongst 
them was made captain of the company. The rest 
kept their eyes on him, obeyed his orders, and bore 
with patience the punishments he inflicted : ; so that 
their whole education was an exercise of obedience* 
The old men were present at .their diversions, and 
often suggested some occasion of dispute or quarrel, 
that they might observe with exactness the spirit of 
eachy apd their firmness in battle* 
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As fbr learning, they bad just what was «bsolately 
necessary. All the rest of their education was calcu- 
lated to make them subject to command, to endure 
labor, to fight and conquer. They added, therefore^ 
to their discipline, as they advanced in age ; cutting 
their hair very close, making them go barefoot, and 
play, for the most part, quite naked. At twelve years 
of age their under garment was taken away, and but 
one upper one a year allowed them. Hence they were 
necessarily dirty in their persons, and not indulged 
the great favor of baths and oil, except on some parti* 
cular days of the year. They slept in companies, on 
beds made of the tops of reeds, which they gathered 
with their own hands, without knives, and brought 
from the banks of the Eurotas. In winter they were 
permitted to add a little thistle-down, as that seemed 
to have some warmth in it. 

At this age the most distinguished amongst them 
became favorite companions of the elder ; and the old 
men attended more constantly their places of exercise, 
observing their trials of strength and wit, not slightly 
and in a cursory manner, but as their fathers, guar-' 
dians, and governors : so that there was neither time 
nor place where persons were wanting to instruct and 
chastise them. One of the best and ablest men in the 
city was, moreover, appointed inspector of the youth: 
and he gave the command of each company to the dis- 
ereetest and most spirited of those called irens. An 
iren was one that had been two years out of the class 
of boys : a melliren one of the oldest lads. This iren, 
then, a youth twenty years old, gives orders to those 
under his command, in their little battles, and has 
them to serve him at his house. He sends the oldest 
of them to fetch wood, and the younger to gather pot- 
herbs: these they steal where they can find them. 
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either silly getting into gardens, or else craftily and 
warily creeping to the common tables. But if any one 
be caaght, he is seyereiy flogged for negligence or want 
of dexterity. They steal too whatever victuals they 
possibly can, ingeniously contriving to do it when per- 
sons are asleep, or keep but indifferent watch. If they 
are discovered, they are punished. not only with whip- 
ping, but with hunger. Indeed their supper is but 
slender at all times, that, to fence against want, tLey 
may be forced to exercise their courage and address. 
This is the first intention of their spare diet : a subor- 
dinate one is, to make them grow tall : for when the 
animal spirits are not too. much oppressed by a great 
quantity of food, which stretches itself out in breadth 
and thickness, they mount upwards by their natural 
lightness, and the body easily and freely shoots up in 
height. This also contributes to make them handsome : 
for thin and slender habits yield more freely to nature, 
which then gives a fine proportion to the limbs ; whilst 
the heavy and gross resist her by their weight. 

The boys steal with so much caution, that one of 
them, having conveyed a young fox under his gar- 
ment, sufiered the creature to tear out his bowels with 
his teeth and claws, choosing rather to die than to be 
detected. Nor does this appear incredible, if we con- 
sider what their young men can endhre to this day ; 
for we have seen many of them expire under the lash 
at the altar of Diana Orthia. 

The iren, reposing himself after supper, used to 
order one of the boys to sing a song ; to another he 
pat some question which required a judicious answer: 
for example, * Who was the best man in the city V or, 
' What he thought of such an action V This accus- 
tomed them from their ch^dhood to judge of the vir* 
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f ues, to enter iiito the affairs of their countrymen t fot 
if one of them was asked, who is a good citizen, ot 
who an infamons one, and hesitated in his answer, he 
Was considered as a hoy of slow parts, and of a soul 
that would not aspire to honor. The answer was like^ 
wise to have a reason assigned for it, and proof con* 
ceived in few words. He whose account of the matter 
was wrong, hy way of punishment, had his thumb bit 
by the iren. The old men and magistrates often at- 
tended these little trials, to see whether the iren exer^^ 
cised his authority in a rational and proper manner. 
He was permitted, indeed, to inflict the penalties ; but 
when the boys were gone he was to be chastised him^ 
self^ if he had punished them either with too much 
severity or remissness. 

The adopters of favorites also shared both in th^ 
honor and disgrace of their boys : and one of them is 
said to have been mulcted by the magistrates, because 
the boy whom he had taken into his affections let some 
ungenerous word or cry escape him as he was fighting; 
This love was so honorable, and in so much esteem, 
that the virgins too had their lovers amongst the most 
virtuous matrons: A competition of affection caused 
no misunderstanding, but rather a mutual friendship 
between those that had fixed their regards on the same 
youth, and a united endeavor to make him as accom- 
plished as possible. 

The boys were also taught to use sharp repartee, 
seasoned with humor ; and whatever they said was to 
be concise and pithy: for Lycurgus, as we have ob- 
served, fixed but a small value on a considerable quan-^ 
tity of his iron money ; but, on the contrary, the worth 
of speech was to consist in its being comprised in a few" 
plain words, pregnant with a great deal of sense : and 
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he contrived that by long silence they might leanr t6 
be sententious and acute in their replies. As de-^ 
bauchery often causes weakness and sterility in the 
body, so the intemperance of the tongue makes con* 
yersation empty and insipid. King Agis, therefore, 
vhen a certain Athenian laughed at the Lacedaemonian 
short swords, and said, ^ The jugglers would swallow 
them with ease on the stage,^ answered, in his laconic 
way, * And yet we can reach our enemies' hearts with 
them/ Indeed, to me there seems to be something in 
this concise manner of speaking which immediately 
reaches the object aimed at, and forcibly strikes the 
mind of the hearer. Lycurgus himself was short and 
sententious in his discourse, if we may judge by some 
of his answers which are recorded : that, for instance, 
concerning the constitution » When one advised him 
to establish a popular government in Lacedsemon, 
* 60,' said he, ' and first make a trial of it in thy 
own family.' That, again, concerning sacrifices to the 
deity, when he was asked why he appointed them so 
trifling and of so little value, > Xhat we may never be 
in want,' says he, ' of something to offer hiiii.* Once 
more, when they inquired of him, what sort of martial 
exercises he allowed of, he answered, * All, except 
those in which you stretch out your hands.'* Several 
such-like replies of bis are said to be taken from the 
letters which he wrote to his countrymen : as to their 
question, ^ How shall we best guard against the inva-» 
tion of an enemy V — * By Continuing poor, and not 
desiring in your possessions to be one above another.' 
And to the question, whether they should inclose 
Sparta with walls, * That city is well fortified which 

> This was the form of demanding quarter in battle. ^ 
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haa a wall of men instead of brick/ Whether these 
and some other letters ascribed to him are genuine or 
uoif is no easy matter to determine. However, that 
they hated long speeches, the following apophthegms 
are a farther proof. King Leonidas said to one who 
discoursed at an improper time about affairs of some 
concern, * My friend, you should not talk so much to 
the purpose, of what it is not to the purpose to talk of/ 
Charilaus, the nephew of Lycurgus, being asked why 
his uncle bad made so few laws, answered, ' To men 
of few words few laws are sufficient.' Some people 
finding fault with Hecatsus the sophist, because when 
admitted to one of the public repasts he said nothing 
all the time, Archidamidas replied, ' He who knows 
how to speak, knows also when to speak.' 

The manner of their repartees, which, as I said^ 
were seasoned with humor, may be gathered from 
these instances. When a troublesome fellow was 
pestering Demaratus with impertinent questions, and 
this in particular seyeral times repeated, *' Who is thie 
best man in Sparta T he answered, * He that is least 
like you.' To some who were commending the Eleans 
for managing the Olympic games with so much justice 
and propriety, Agis said, ' What great matter is it, if 
the Eleans do justice once in ^ve years?' When a 
stranger was professing his regard for Theopompus, 
and saying that his own countrymen called him Philo- 
lacon (a lover of the Lacedaemonians), the king an- 
swered him, * My good friend, it were much better if 
th«y called you Philopolites ' (a lover of your own 
eountrymen). Plistonax, the son of Pausanias, re- 
plied to an orator of Athens, who said the Lacedssmo- 
nians had no learning, * True, for we are the only 
people of Greece that have learnt no ill of you,' To 
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one who asked what nximber of men there wa« in 
Sparta, Arehidamidafl ^aid^ ^ Enough to keep bad men 
at a distance.' 

Even when they indulged a yein of pleasantry, one 
might perceive that they would not use one unneces* 
sary word, nor let an expression escape them that had 
not some sense worth attending to : for one being 
asked to go and hear a person who imitated the night- 
ingale to perfection, answered, ' I have heard the 
nightingale herself/ Another said, on reading this 
epitaph. 

Victims of Mars, at Selinus they fell. 
Who quench'd the rage of tyranny, 

^ And they deserved to fall, for, instead of quenching 
it, they should have let it bum out/ A young man 
answered one that promised him some game-cocks that 
would stand their death, * Give me those that will be 
the death of others/ Another seeing some people 
carried into the country in litters, said, ^ May I never 
sit in any place where I cannot rise before the c^;ed ! ' 
This was the manner of their apophthegms : so that it 
has been justly enough observed that the term hkom- 
zein (to act the Lacedaemonian) is to be referred 
rather to the exercises of the mind, than those of the 
body. 

Nor were poetry and music less cultivated among 
them than a concise dignity of expression. Their 
songs had a spirit which could rouse the soul, and im« 
pel it in an enthusiastic manner to action. The lan- 
guage was plain and manly, the subject serious and 
moral : for they consisted chiefly of the praises of 
heroes that had died for Sparta, or else of expressions 
o( detestation for such wretches as had declined the 
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gloriotis opportunity, and rather chose to drag on life 
in misery, and contempt«^ Nor did they forget to ex- 
press an ambition for glory suitable to their respective 
agee. Of this it may not be amiss to give an instance. 
Th^re were three choirs on their festivals, correspond- 
ing with the three ages of man. The old men began. 

Once in battle bold we shone : 
the young men answered. 

Try us ; our vigor as not gone : 
and the boys concluded, 

The palm remains for us alone. 
Indeed, if we consider viiih some attention such of the 
Lacedaemonian poems as are still extant, and get into 
those airs which were played on the flute when they 
marched to battle, we must agree that Terpander and 
Pindar have very fitly joined valor and music together. 
The former thus speaks of Lacedaemon, 

There gleams the youth's bright falchion ; there the mnse 
Lifts her sweet voice ; there awful Justice opes 
Her wide pavilion. 

And Pindar sings : 

There in grave council sits the sage ; 
There burns the youth's resistless rage 

To hurl the quiv'ring lance ; 
The Muse with glory crown'd their arms, 
- - And Melody exerts her charms. 

And Pleasure leads the dance. 

-Thus we are informed, not only of their warlike turn, 
but their skill in music ; for, as the Spartan poet 

jsays, 

To swell the bold notes of the lyre, 
Becomes the warrior's lofty fire. 

And the king always offered sacrifice to the Muses be^ 
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fore a batHe, putting hia troops ib mind, I imppese, of 
their early education , and of the judgment tkat would 
be passed on them; as well as that those divinities 
might teach them to despise danger, while they per^" 
formed some exploit it for them to celebrate. 

On those occasions they relaxed the severity of their 
discipline, permitting their men to be curious in dress** 
ing their hair, and elegant in their arms and apparel, 
while they expressed their alacrity, like horses full of 
fire, and nei^ing for the race. They let their hair 
therefore grow from their youth, but took more parti^^ 
eular care when they expected an action to have it 
well combed and shining; remembering a saying of 
Lyeargus, that ^ h large, head of hair made the hand* 
some more graceful, and the ugly more terrible.' The 
exercises too of the young men, during the campaigns^ 
were more moderate, their diet not so hard, and their 
whole treatment more indulgent: so. that they were 
the only people in the world witii whom military dis- 
cipline wore, in time of war» a gentler fsice than usual^ 
When the army was drawn up, and the enemy near»> 
the king sacrificed a goat, and Gommanded them all to 
set garlands on their heads, and the musicians to play 
Castor's march, while he himself began theptean, whidi 
was the signal to advance. It was at once a solemn 
and dreadful sight, to see them. measuring their steps 
to the sound of music, and without the least disorder 
in their ranks, or tumult of spirits, moving forward 
cfaeerfally and composedly, with .)iarmony, to battle* 
Neither fear nor rashness was likely to approve mea 
so disposed, possessed as they were of a firm presence 
of mind, with courage and confidence of success, as 
mder the conduct of heaven. When the king ad^ 
▼aaoed against tbe enemy he had always with hijR 
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some one that had been crowned in tbe public games. 
of Greece. And they tell us that a Lacedaemonian, 
when large sums were offered him on condition that 
he would not enter the Olympic lists, refused them. 
Having with much difficulty thrown his antagonist, one 
put this question to him : * Spartan, what will you 
get by this victory?' He answered with a smile, * I 
shall have the honor to fight foremost. in the ranks, 
before my prince.'. When they had routed the enemy 
they continued the pursuit till they were assured of the 
victory: after that they immediately desisted ; deeming 
it neither generous nor worthy of a Grecian to destroy 
those who made no farther resistance. This was not 
only a proof of magnanimity, but of great service to 
the cause : for when their adversaries found that they 
killed such as stood it out, but spared the fugitives^ 
they concluded it was bettw to fly than to meet their 
fate on the spot. 

Hippias, the sophist, tells us that Lycurgus himself 
was a man of great personal valor, and an experienced 
commander. Philostephanus also ascribes to him the 
first division of the cavalry into troops of fifty, who 
were drawn up in a square. body. But Demetrius, the 
Phalerean, says that he never had any military em- 
ployment, and that there was the profoundest peace 
imaginable when he established the constitution of 
Sparta. His providing for a cessation of arms during 
the Olympic games. is likewise a mark of the humane 
and peaceable man. Some however acquaint us, and 
among the rest Hermippus,:that Lycurgus at first had 
no communication with Iphitus ; but coming that way,; 
and happening to be a spectator, he heard behind hiii» 
a human voice, as he thought,, which expressed som^ 
wonder and displeasure that he did not put his coun* 
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trymen on resorting to so great an assembly. He 
famed round immediately, to discoyer whence the. 
voice came, and as there w^s no man to be seen, con- 
cluded it was from heaven. He joined Iphitus there- 
fore ; and ordering, along with him, the ceremonies of 
the festival, rendered it more magnificent and lasting. 

The disciplitie of the Lacedaemonians continued 
after they were arrived' at years of maturity : for no 
man was at liberty to live as he pleased, the city 
being like one great camp, where all. had their stated 
allowance, and knew their public charge, each man 
OK>nclading that he was bom, not for himself, but for 
his country. Hence, if they had no particular orders, 
they employed themselves in inspecting the boys, and 
teaching them something useful, . or in learning of 
those that were older than themselves. One of the 
greatest privileges that Lycurgus procured his coun- 
trymen was the enjoyment of leisure, the conse- 
quence of his forbidding, them to exercise any mecha- 
nic trade. It was not worth their while to take great 
pains to raise a fortune, since riches there were of no 
account : and the helots, who tilled the ground, were 
answerable for the produce above mentioned. To this 
purpose we have a story of a Lacedaemonian who, hap- 
pening to be at Athens while the court sat, was in- 
formed of a man who was fined for idleness ; .and when 
the poor fellow was returning home in great dejection,, 
attended by his condoling friends, he desired the com- 
pany to show him the person that was ^ condemned 
for keeping up his dignity T So much beneath them 
they reckoned all attention to mechanic arts, and all 
desire of riches ! - 

Lawsuits were banished from Lacedsemon with mo- 
ney. The Spartans knew neither riches nor poverty. 
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but poMeated an equal eompetency, and had a cheap 
and easy way of tupplyinjf^ their few wanU. Hence 
when they were not engaged in war, their time wae 
taken up with dancing, feasting, hunting, or meeting to 
exercise, or conrerse. They went not to market under 
thirty years of age, all their necessary concerns being 
managed by their relations and adopters. Nor was it 
reckoned a credit to the old to be seen sauntering in 
the marii:et-place ; it was deemed more suitable for 
them to pass great part of the day in the schools of 
exercise, or places of conversation. Their discourse 
seldom turned on money, or business, or trade, but on 
the praise of the excellent, or the contempt of the 
worthless ; and the last was expressed with that plea<* 
santry and humor, which conveyed instruction and 
correction without seeming to intend it. Nor was Lycur* 
gus himself immoderately severe in his manner ; but, as 
Sosibius tells us, he dedicated a little statue to the 
god of laughter in each hall. He considered faceti^ 
ousness as a seasoning of their hard exercise and diet» 
and therefore ordered it to take place on all proper 
occasions, in their common entertainments and parties 
of pleasure. 

On the whole, he taught his citizens to think nothing 
more disagreeable than to live by or for themselves. 
Like bees, they acted with one impulse for the publio 
good, and always assembled about their prince. They 
were possessed with a thirst of honor, an enthusiasm 
bordering on insanity, and had not a wish but for their 
country. These sentiments are confirmed by some of 
their aphorisms. When Psedaretus lost his election 
for one of the * three hundred,' he went away rejoicing 
that there were three hundred better men than himself 
found in the city. PimtratidtSt going with some 
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otbers, ambassaclor to the king of Persia's lieutenant*, 
was asked whether they came with a public commisr 
sion, or on their own aceoant ; to which he answered; 
* If successful, for the public ; if unsuccessful, for our- 
selves/ Agrileonis, the mother of Brasidas, asking 
some Amphipolitans that waited on her at her house, 
whether Brasidas died honorably and as became a 
Spartan, they greatly extolled his merit, and said, 
there was not such a man left in Sparta : whereon she 
Keplied, * Say not so, my friends ; for Brasidas was 
indeed a man of honor, but Lacedsemon can boast of 
many better men than he/ 

The senate, as I said before, consisted at first of 
those that were assistants to Lycurgus in his great 
enterprise. Afterwards, to fill up any vacancy tbat 
might happen, he ordered the most worthy man to be 
selected of those that were full threescore years old^ 
This was the most respectable dispute in the world, 
and the contest was truly glorious : for it was not who 
should be swiftest among the swift, or strongest of the 
strong, but who was the wisest and best among the 
good and wise. He who had the preference was to 
bear this mark of superior excellence through life ; 
this gpreat authority, which put into his hands the lives 
and honor of the citizens, and every other important 
affair. The manner of the election was this. When 
the people were assembled, some persons appointed 
for the purpose were shut up in a room near the place^ 
where they could neither see nor be seen, and only 
hear the shouts of the constituents ; for by them they 
decided this and most other affairs. Each candidate 
walked silently through the assembly, one after anr 
other, according to lot. Those that were shut up had 
wrtttng tables, in which they set down in different cq^ 
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lumns the nnmber and loudness of the shouts, without 
knowing who they were for; only they marked thenk 
as first, second, third, and so on, according to th^ 
nuroher of competitors.- He that had the most and 
loudest acclamations was declared duly elected. Theh 
he was crowned with a garland, and went round to 
give thanks to the gods ; a numher of young men fol^ 
lowed, striving which should extol him most ; and th^ 
women celebrated his virtues in their songs, and blessed 
his worthy life and conduct. Each of his relations 
offered him a repast ; and their address on the occa- 
sion was, 'Sparta honors you with this collation/ 
When he had finished the procesiion he went to the 
common table, and lived as before. Only two portions 
'were set before him; one of which he carried away^ 
and as all the women related to him attended at the 
gates of the public hall, he called her for whom he had 
the greatest esteem, and presented her with the poF- 
tidn, saying at the same time, ' That which I received 
as' a mark of honor I g^ve to yon.' Then she was 
conducted home with great applause by the rest of the 
women. ' 

'■ Lycurgus likewise made good regulations with re* 
spect to burials. In the first place, to take away all 
"superstition, he ordered the dead to be buried in the 
'city, and even permitted their' monuments to be erected 
«ear the temples ; accustoming the youth to such sights 
from their infancy, that they might have no uneasiness 
from them, nor any horror for deaths as if people were 
polluted with the touch of a dead body, or with tread- 
ing on a grave. In the next place, he suffered nothing 
to be buried with the corpse, except the red cloth and 
the olive leaves in which it was wrapped. Nor would 
'he suffer the relations to inscribe any names on this 
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tombs, except of those men that fell in battle, or those 
Women* who died in some sacred office. He fixed 
eleven days for the time of mourning: on the twelfth 
they were to put an end to it; after offering sacrifice 
to Ceres. No part of life was left vacant and unim- 
proved ; but even with their necessary actions he in^ 
terwove the praise of virtue and the contempt of vice : 
and he so filled the city with living examples, that it 
was next to impossible for persons who had these from 
their infancy before their eyes not to be drawn and 
formed to honor. 

' For the same reason he would not permit all that 
desired it to go abroad and see other countries, lest , 
they should contract foreign manners, gain traces of a 
life of little discipline, and of a diiferent form of go- 
vernment. He forbade strangers, too, to resort to 
Sparta, who could not assign a good reason for their 
coming; not, as Thueydides says, out of fear they 
should imitate, the constitution of that city, and make 
improvements in virtue, but lest they should teach his 
own people some evil : for along with foreigners come 
•new subjects of discourse ; new discourse produces 
new opinions ; and from these there necessarily spring 
new passions and desires, which, like discords in mu- 
sic» would disturb the established government. He 
therefore thought it more expedient for the city to 
keep out of it corrupt customs and manners, than even- 
to prevent the introduction of a pestilence. 
■ Thus far, then, we can perceive no vestiges of a dis- 
regard to right and wrong, which is the fault some 
people find with the laws of Lycurgus, allowing them 
well enough calculated to produce valor, but not to 
promote justice. Perhaps it was the cryptia, as they 
called it, or ambuscade, if that was really one of this 
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lawgirer's iaftfitutioiis^ aa Ariatotle iays it was, irlii^ 
gave Plato ao bad an impresaion hoik of Lyewgna and 
his laws. The gOTeroors of tfa^ youih ordered the 
shrewdest of tbom from tinae to tiaiie to disperse thein-r 
selves in the eonatry, psrovided only with daggers and 
some necessary prorisions. In the day-time they hid 
themselves, and rested in the most private places they 
could find; but at night they sallied out into the roada^ 
and killed all the helots they could meet with. Nay^ 
sometimes by day they fell on them in the fields, and 
murdered the ablest and strongest of them. Thncy-» 
dides relates in bis history of the Peioponneaian war 
that the Spartans selected such of them as were diatin- 
guisbed for their courage^ to the number of two thou- 
sand or more, declared them free, crowned them with 
garlands, and conducted them to the temples of the 
gods; but soon after they all disappeared, and no one 
eonld, either then or since, give account in what man- 
ner they were destroyed. Aristotle particularly, say* 
that the ephori, as soon as they were invested in theit 
office, declared war against the helots, that they might 
be massacred under pretence of law. In other respects 
they treated them with great inhumanity : sometimes 
they made them drink till they were intoxicated, and 
in that condition led them into the public halls, to 
show the young men what drunkenness was. They 
ordered them, too, to sing mean songs, and tG^ dance 
ridiculous dances, but not to meddle with any that 
were genteel and graceful. Thus they tell us, that 
when tlie Thebans afterwards invaded Laconia, and 
took a great number of the helots prisoners, they or- 
dered them to sing the odes of Terpander, Aleman, or 
Spendon the Laeedssmonian ; but they excused them- 
selves, alleging that it was forbidden by their masters.- 
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Tfaoae who ny that a freeman in Sperta waa most a 
freemaD, and a slaTe moat a slave, seem well to have 
considered the difference of states. But, in my opi« 
nion, it was in aftertimes that these cruelties took 
place among the Laoedsemonians ; chiefly afCer the 
great earthquake, when, as history informs us, the 
helots, joining the Messenians, attacked them, did in- 
finite damage to the country, and brought the city to 
the greatest extremity. I can never ascribe to Lycur« 
goa so abominable an act as that of the ambuscade. 
I would judge in this case by the mildness and justice 
which appeared in the rest of his conduct, to which 
also the gods gave their sanction. 

When his principal institutions had taken root in 
the manners of the people, and the government waa 
come to such maturity as to be able to support and 
preserve itself, then, as Plato says of the Deity, that 
he rejoiced when he had created the world, and given 
it its first motion ; bo Lycurgns was charmed with the 
beauty and greatness of his political establishment, 
when he saw it exemplified in fact, and move on in 
due order. He was next desirous to make it immor- 
tal, so far as human wisdom could effect it, and to 
deliver it down unchanged to the latest times. For 
this purpose he assembled all the people, and told 
them the provisions he had already made for the state 
were indeed sufficient for virtue and happiness, but 
the greatest and most important matter was still be- 
hind, which he could not disclose to them till he had 
consulted the oracle ; that they must therefore invio- 
lably observe his laws, without altering any thing in 
Ihem, till he returned from Delphi ; and then he would 
acquaint them with the pleasure of Apollo. When 
they had all promised to do so, and desired him to mk 
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forward, he took an oath of tiie Jub^ and senators, 
and aAerwards of all tlie eitiaens, that they 'would 
abide by the preaemt Mtablishment till he came back. 
He then took hia journey to Delphi. 
• When he arrived there, he offered sacrifice to the 
gods, and consulted the oracle, whether his laws were 
sufficient to promote virtue, and secure the happiness 
of the state. Apollo answered, that the laws were 
excellent ; and that the city which kept to the consti- 
tution he had established would be the most glorious 
in the world. This oracle Lycurgus took down in 
writing, and sent it to Sparta. He then offered another 
sacrifice, and embraced his friends and his son, deter- 
mined never to release his citizens from their oath, 
but voluntarily there to put a period to his life ; while 
be was yet of an age when life was not a burden, when 
death was not desirable, and while he was not unhappy 
in any one circumstance. He therefore destroyed him- 
self by abstaining from food ; persuaded that the very 
death of lawgivers should have its use ; and their exit, 
so far from being insignificant, have its share of virtue, 
and be considered as a great action. To him indeed 
whose performances were so illustrious the conclusion 
of life was the crown of happiness ; and his death was 
left guardian of those invaluable blessings he had pro- 
cured his countrymen through life, as they had taken 
an oath not to depart from his establishment till bis 
return. Nor was he deceived in his expectations. 
Sparta continued superior to the rest of Greece both 
in its government at home and reputation abroad so 
long as it retained the institution of Lycurgus ; and 
this it did during the space of five hundred years, and 
the reign of fourteen successive kings, down to Agis 
the son of Archidamus. As for the appointment of 
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the ephori, it was so far from weakening the constitu- 
tion, that it gave it additional vigor; and though it 
seemed to be established in favor of the i>eople, it 
strengthened the aristocracy. 

^ But in the reign of Agis money fonnd its way into 
Sparta ; and with money came its inseparable attend<- 
ant, avarice. This was by means of Lysander; wba, 
though himself incapable of being corrupted by xsoiiey, 
filled his country with the love of it, and with luxury 
too. He brought .both gold and silver from the wars, 
and thereby broke through the laws of Lycurgus. 
While these were in force Sparta was not so much 
under the political regulations of a commonwealth, as 
the strict rules of a philosophic life : and as the poetto 
feign of Hercules, thM only with a club and liou's 
skin he travelled over the world, clearing it of lawless 
ruffians and cruel tyrants; so the Lacedaemonians, with 
■a piece of parchment and coarse coat, kept Greece tti 
a voluntary obedience, destroyed usurpation and ty- 
ranny in the states, put an end to wars, and laid sedi- 
tions asleep, very often without either shield or lance, 
and only by sending one ambassador ; to whose direc- 
tions all parties concerned immediately submitted. 
Thus bees, when their prince appears, compose their 
quarrels, and unite in one swarm. So inuch did jus- 
tice and good government prevail in thitt state, that I 
am surprised at those who say the Lacedsemonianrs 
knew indeed how to obey, but not how to govern ; and 
on this occasion quote the saying of king Theopompiid, 
who, when one told* him that Sparta was preserved by 
the good administration of its kings, replied, ' Nay, 
rather by the obedience of their subjects.' It is cer^ 
tain that people will not continue pliant to those who 
Jk.now not how to cominand: but it is the part of a 
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good gcnrernor to teach obedicace. He who knows 
how to lead well, is sure to be well followed : and as 
it is by the art of horsemanship that a horse is made 
gentle and tractable, so it is by the abilities of him 
that fills the throne that the people become ductile and 
submissive. Such was the condnct of the LacediBmo-> 
nians, that people did not only endure, but even de-* 
sired to be their subjecti. They asked not of them 
either ships, money, or troops, but only a Spartan 
general. When they had received him, they treated 
him with the greatest honor and respect: so Gylippus 
was revered by the Sicilians ; Brasidas by the Chalci- 
dians ; Lysander, Gallicratidas and Agesilaus, by all 
the people of Asia. These, and such as these, wherever 
they came, were called moderators and reformers, both 
of the magistrates and people ; and Sparta itself was 
considered as a school of discipline, where the beauty 
of life and political order were taught in the utmost per* 
fection. Hence Stratonicus seems facetiously enough 
to have said, that he would order the Athenians to 
have the conduct of mysteries and processions ; the 
Bleans to preside in games, as their particular pro« 
vince ; and the Lacedemonians to be beaten, if the 
others did amiss. This was spoken in jest : but An- 
tisthenes, one of the scholars of Socrates, said, more 
seriously, of the Thebans, when he saw them pluming 
themselves on their success at Leuctra, * They were 
just like so many schoolboys rejoicing that they had 
beaten their master.' 

It was not, however, the principal design of Lycur- 
gus that his city should govern many others, but he 
considered its happiness, like that of a private man, as 
flowiog from virtue and self-consistency ; he therefore 
so ordered and disposed it, that by the freedom and 
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sobiiety of its infaabitants, and tbeir harii% a snffi* 
Giency within tfaemselTes, its continuance might he the 
more secure. Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and other writexa 
on government, have taken Lycurgus for their model; 
and these have attained great praise, though they left 
only an idea of something excellent. Yet he who, not 
in idea and in words, but in ftct produced a mosft iti«* 
imitable form of government, and by showing a whole 
city of philosophers, confounded those who imagine 
that the so-much talked of strictness of a philosophic 
life is impracticable ; he, I say, stands in the rank of 
glory far before the founders of all the other Grecian 
states. Therefore Aristotle is of opinion that the 
honors paid him in Laced«emon were far beneath his 
merit. Yet those honors were very great ; for he has 
a temple there, and they offer him a yearly sacrifice, 
as a god. It is also said that, when his remains were 
brought home, his tomb was struck with lightning ; 
a seal of divinity, which no other man, however emi- 
nent, has had, except Euripides, who died and was 
buried at Arethusa in Macedonia. This was matter of 
great satisfaction and triumph to the friends of Euri- 
pides, that the same thing should befall him after 
death which had formerly happened to the most vene- 
rable of men, and the most favored of heaven. Some 
say Lycurgus died at Cirrha ; but Apollothemis will 
have it that he was brought to Elis, and died there ; 
and Timaeus and Aristoxenus write, that he ended his 
days in Crete ; nay, Aristoxenus adds, that the Gre* 
tans show his tomb at Pergamia, near the high road. 
We are told he left an only son named Antiorus ; and 
as he died without issue, the family was extinct. His 
friends and relations observed his anniversary, which 
subsisted for many ages, and the days on which they 
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met for that purpose tbey called Lycargidae. Aristo- 
crates, the sod of Hipparcbus, relates, that the friends 
of Lycnrgus, with whom be sojourned, and at last died 
in Crete, burned bis body, and, at his request, threw his 
98bes into the sea. Thns he i^uarded against the pos- 
sibility of his remains being brought back to Sparta 
by the Lacedemonians, lest they should then think, 
themselyes released from their oath, on the pretence 
that he was returned, and mak^ innorations in the 
government. This is what we had to say of Lycurgus. 
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THSitE is likewise a great diversity amongst historians 
about the time in which king Nuroa lived, though some 
fiunilies seem to trace their genealogy upto him with 
anfficient accuracy. However, a certain writer called 
Clodins, in his emendations of chronolpgy,> affirms, 
that the ancient archives were destroyed when Rome 
was sacked by the Gauls ; and that those which are 
now shown as such were forged in favor of some per- 
sons who wanted to stretch their lineage far back, and 
to deduce it from the most illustrious houses. Some 
say that Numa was the scholar of Pythagoras ; but 
others contend that he was unacquainted with the?. 
Grecian literature, either alleging, that his own genit^ 
was sufficient to conduct hiih to excellence, or that he* 
was instructed by some barbarian philosopher superior, 
to Pjrthagoras. Some, again, affirm that Pythagoras 
of Samos fiorished about five generations below the, 
times of Numa : but that Pythagoras the Spartan, who 
won the prize at the Olympic race in the sixteenth 
Olympiad, about the third year of which it was that 
Numa came to the throne, travelling into Italy, be- 
came acquainted with that prince, and assisted him in 
regulating the government. Hence many Spartan 
customs, taught by Pythagoras, were intermixed with 
the Roman. But this mixture might have another 
cause, as Numii was of Sabine extraction, and the 
Sabines declare themselves to have been a Lacede* 
monian colony. It is diffiqult, however, to adjust the 
times exactly, particularly those that are only dis- 
tiognished with the names of the Olympic coiiquerors ; 
of which, we are told, Hippias, the Elean, made a 
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collection at a late period, without sufficient vouchers. 
We shall now relate what we have met with most re- 
markable concerning Noma, beginning from that point 
of time which is most suitable to our purpose. 

It was in the thirty-seventh year from the building 
of Rome, and of the reig^ of Romulus, on the seventh 
of the month of July, which day is n'ow called Noose 
Caprotinie, when that prince went out of the city to offer 
a solemn sacrifice at a place called the Goat's Marsh, 
in the presence of the senate and great part of the peo« 
pie. Suddenly tiiere happened a great alteration in 
the air, and the clouds burst in a storm of wind and 
hail. The rest of the assembly were struck with 
terror and fled, but Romulus disappeared, and could 
not be found either alive or dead. On this, the seni^-> 
tors fell under a violent suspicion, and a report was 
propagated against them among the people, that hav« 
ing long been weary of the yoke of kingly govern^ 
ment, and desirous to get the power into their own 
bands, they had murdered the king ; particularly, as 
he had treated them for some time in an arbitrary and 
imperious manner. But they found means to obviate 
this suspicion, by paying divine honors to Romulus as 
a person that had been privileged from the fate of 
other mortals, and was only removed to a happier 
scene. Moreover, Proculus, a man of high rank, made 
oath that he saw Romulus carried up to heaven in 
comi^ete armor, and heard a voice commanding tliat 
he should be called Quirinus. 

Fresh disturbances and tumults arose in the dty 
about the election of a new king, the later inhabitants 
l»eing not yet thoroughly incorporated with the first, 
the commonalty fluctuating and unsettled in itself^ 
and the pairicia»i fM of animosity and jealousies of 
each other. All, indeed, agreed that a king should be 
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appointed ; but tbey differed and debated, not only 
about the person to be fixed on, but from which of 
the two nations he should be elected : for neither 
could they who with Romulus built the city endure 
that the Sabines, wbo had been admitted citizens, and 
obtained a share of the lands, should attempt to com^ 
maud those from whom they had received smch pri- 
vileges ; nor yet could ike Sabines depart from their 
claim of giving a king in flieir turn to Rome, having 
this good argument in their favor, that, on the death 
of Tatius, they had suffered Romulus peaceably to 
enjoy the throne without a colleague. It was also to 
he considered, that they did not come as inferiors to 
join a superior people, but by their rank and number 
added strength and dignity to the city that received 
them. These were the arguments on which they 
founded their claims. Lest this dispute should pro- 
duce an utter confusion, whilst there was no king, nor 
any steersman at the helm, the senators made an order 
that the hundred and fifty members who composed 
their body should each, in their turns, be attired in 
the robes of state, in the room of Quirinus ; offer the 
stated sacrifices to the gods, and despateh the whole 
public business, six hours in the day, and six hdurs at 
night* This distribution of time seemed well con- 
trived, in point of equa&ty amongst the regents, and 
the diange of power from hand to hand prevented its 
being obnoxious to the people, who saw the same per- 
son in one day and one night reduced from a king to a 
private man. This occasional administration the Ro- 
■HUM call an interregnum. 

Bat though the matter was managed in this mode- 
nrte and popular way, the senators could not escape 
the suspicions and complaints of the people, that they 
were changing the government into an oligarchy, and, 
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M they had the direction of all affairs in their hands^ 
were unwilling to have a king.^ At last it was agreed 
between the two parties that one nation should choose 
a king out of the whole body of the other. This was 
considered as the best means of putting a stop to the 
present contention, and of inspiring the king with an 
affection for both parties, since he would be gracious 
to these, because they had elected him, and to those as 
his kindred and countrymen. The Sabines leaving 
the Romans to their option, they preferred a Sabine 
king of their own electing to a Roman chosen by the 
Sabines. Consulting therefore among themselves, they 
fixed on Numa Pompilius,^ a Sabine, who was not 
of the number of those that had migrated to Rome, but 
so celebrated for virtue, that the Sabines received the 
nomination even with greater applause than the Ro- 
mans themselves. When they had acquainted the 
people with their resolution, they sent the most emi- 
nent personages of both nations ambassadors, to in^ 
treat him to come and take on him the government.' 
. Numa was of Cures, a considerable city of the 
Sabines, from which the Romans, together with the 
incorporated Sabines, took the name of Quirites. He 
was the son of a person of distinction named Pompo- 
niu^, and the youngest of four brothers. It seemed to 
be by the direction of the gods that he was born the 
twenty-first of April, the same day that Rome was 
founded by Romulus. His mind was naturally . dis- 
posed to virtue ; and he still farther subdued it by 
(discipline, patience, and pl^osophy ; not only purging 
it of the grosser and more infamous passions, but even 
of that ambition and rapaciousness which was reckoned 
honorable amongst the barbarians; persuaded that 
true fortitude consists in the conquest of appetites by 
reason. On this account he banished all luxury and 
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splendor from his house; and both the citizens and 
strangers fonnd in him a faithful counsellor, and an 
upright judge. As for his hours of leisure, he spent 
them not in the pursuits of pleasure, or schemes of 
profit, but in the worship of the gods, and in rational 
inquiries into, their nature and their power. His name 
became at length so illustrious, that Tatius, who was 
the associate of Romulus in the kingdom, having an 
only daughter named Tatia, bestowed her on him. He 
was not, however, so much elated with this match as 
to remove to the court of his father-in-law, but con- 
tinued in the country of the Sabines, paying his atten- 
tions to his own father, who was now grown old. Tatia 
was partaker of his retirement, and preferred the calm 
enjoyment of life with her husband in privacy to the 
honors and distinction in which she might have lived 
with her father at Rome. Thirteen years after their 
marriage she died. 

Numa then left the society of the city, and passed 
his time in wandering about alone in the sacred groves 
and lawns, in the most retired and solitary places. 
Hence the report concerning the goddess Egeria chiefly 
took its rise ; and it was believed that it was not from 
any inward sorrow or melancholy turn that he avoided 
human conversation, but from his being admitted to 
that which was more venerable and excellent, from 
the honor he had of a familiar intercourse with a divi- 
nity that loved him, which led him to happiness and 
knowlege more than mortal. It is obvious enough 
how much this resembles many of the ancient stories 
received and delivered down by the Phrygians of 
Atys, the Bithynians of Herodotus, and the Arcadians 
of Endymion ; to whom might be added many others, 
who were thought to have attained to superior felicity, 
and to be heloved in an extraordinary manner by the 
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gods. And indeed it is raticmal enough to suppose 
that tlie deity would not place his defection on horses 
or hirds, bat rather on human beings eminently dis- 
tinguished by virtue ; and that he neither dislikes nor 
disdains to hold conversation with a man of wisdom 
and piety. But that a divinity should be captivated 
with the external beauty of any human body, is irra- 
tional to believe. The Egyptians, indeed, make a 
distinction in this case, which they think no!t an aib^ 
surd one, that it is not impossible for a woman to 
conceive by the approach of some divine spirit ; but 
that a man can have no corporeal intercourse with a 
goddess. But tbey do not, however, consider tiiat a 
mixture, be it of what sort it may, equally comminii- 
cates its being. In flhort, the regard whidi the gods 
have for men, though, like a human passion, it be 
called love, must be employed iii forming their man- 
ners, and raising them to higher degrees of virtue. In 
this sense we may admit the assertion of ijh^ poets, that 
Phorbas, Hyaciiithus, and Admetus, were beloved by 
Apollo ; and that Hippolytns, the Sieyonian, was 
equally in his favor ; so that whenever he sailed from. 
€irrha to Sicyon ^e priestess, to signify Apollo^s 
satisfaction, repeated this heroic verse : 

He comes, again the much-lcrved hero comes. 

It is also fabled that Pan was in love with Pindar ' 
on account of his poetry ; and that Archilochus and 
Hesiod, after their death, were honored by the hea- 
venly powers for the same reason. Sophocles, too, as 
the story goes, was blessed in his lifetime with the 

> Pindar had a particular derotion for the god Pan, and 
therefore took up his abode near the temple of Khea and Pan. 
He composed the hjmas which the Theban virgins sung on 
the festival of that deity ; and it is said he had the. happi- 
ness to hear Pan himself sing one of his odes. 
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coBversation of the god ^Esculapius, of which many 
proofs still remain ; aad another deity procured him 
burial. Now, if we admit that these were so highly 
favored, shall we deny that Zaleucns, Minos, Zoro- 
aster, Numa, and Lycurgns, kings and ^wgiyers,. 
vere happy in the same respect? Nay, ra&er^ we 
shall think that the gods might seriously converse 
with snch excellent persons as these, to instruct and 
encourage them in their great attempts ; whereas, if 
they indulged poets and musicians in the same grace, 
it mast he by way of diversion* To such as are of 
another opinion, I shall say, however, with Bacchy- 
Udes, ^ The way is broad/ For it is no unplausihle 
aoconnt of the matter which others give, when they tell 
ns that Lycurgus, Numa, and other great men, find- 
ing their people difficult to manage, and alterations to 
be made in their several governments, pretended com- 
missions from heaven, which were salutary, at least 
to those for whom they were invented. 

Noma was now in his fortieth year, when ambas- 
sadors eame from Rome to n^ake him an ofier of the 
kingdom. The speakers were Proculus and Velesus, 
whom the. people before had cast their eyes on for the 
royal dignity, the Romans being attached to Proculus, 
and the Sabines to Velesus. As they imagined that 
Numa would gladly embrace his good fortune, they 
made but a short speech. They found it, however, no 
easy matter to persuade him, but were obliged to make 
use of much intreaty to draw him from that peaceful 
retreat he was so fond of, to the government of a city 
bom, aa it were, and brought up in war. In the pre- 
WBce therefore of his father, and one of his kinsmen, 
named Mareiua, he gave them this answer : ' Every 
change of human life has its dangers; but when a 
man has a sufficiency for every thing, and there is 
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nothing in his present situation to be complained of, 
what but madness can lead him from his usual track 
of life, which, if it has no other advantage, has that of 
certainty, to experience another as yet doubtful and 
unknown ? But the dangers that attend this govern- 
ment are beyond an uncertainty, if we may form a 
judgment from the fortunes of Romulus, who labored 
under the suspicion of taking off Tatius, his colleague, 
and was supposed to have lost his own life with equal 
injustice. Yet Romulu^ is celebrated as a person of 
divine origin, as supernaturally nourished, when an 
infant, and most wonderfully preserved. For my 
part, I am only of mortal race, and you are sensible 
my nursing and education boast of nothing extraor- 
dinar}'. As for my character, if it has any distinction, 
it has been gained in a way not likely to qualify me 
for a king, in scenes of repose and employments by no 
means arduous. My genius is inclined to peace, my 
love has long been fixed on it, and I have studiously 
avoided the confusion of war: I have also drawn 
others, so far as my influence extended, to the worship 
of the gods, to mutual offices of friendship, and to 
spend the rest of their time in tilling the ground and 
feeding cattle. The Romans may have unavoidable 
wars left on their hands by their late king, for the 
maintaining of which you have need of another more 
active and more enterprising. Besides, the people are 
of a warlike disposition, spirited with success, and 
plainly enough discover their inclination to extend 
their conquests. Of course, therefore, a person who 
has set his heart on the promoting of religion and jus- 
tice, and drawing men off from the love of violence and 
war, would soon become ridiculoua and contemptible 
to a city that has more occasion for a general than a 
king.' 
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Numa in this manner declining the crown, the Ro^ 
mans, on the other hand, exerted all their endeavors 
to obviate his objections, and begged of him not to 
throw them into confusion and civil war again, as 
there was no other whom both parties would unani- 
mously elect. When the ambassadors had retired, his 
father and his friend Marcius privately urged him, by 
all the arguments in their power, to receive this great 
and valuable gift of heaven. < If contented,' said 
they, * with a competence, you desire not riches, nor 
aspire after the honor of sovereignty, having a higher 
and better distinction in virtue ; yet consider that a 
king is the minister of God, who now awakens, and 
puts in action your native wisdom and justice : decline 
not therefore an authority, which to a wise man is a 
field for great and good actions; where dignity may 
be added to religion, and men may be brought over to 
piety, in the easiest and readiest way, by the influence 
of the prince. Tatius, though a stranger, was beloved 
by this people, and they pay divine honors to the me-^ 
mory of Romulus! Besides, who knows, as they are 
victorious, but they may be satiated with war; and 
having no farther wish for triumphs and spoils, may 
be desirous of a mild and just governor for the esta- 
blishing of good laws and the settling of peace ? But 
should they be ever so ardently inclined to war, yet is 
it not better to turn their violence another way, and to 
be the centre of union and friendship between the 
country of the Sabines and so great and florishing a 
state as that of Rome V These inducements, we are 
told, were strengthened by auspicious omens, and by 
the zeal and ardor of his fellow-citizens ; who, as soon 
as they had learned the subject of the embassy, went 
in a body to intreat him to take the government on 
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btm, ai the only mearo to af^ease all dissentions, and 
effectually incorporate the two nations into one. 

When he had determined to go, he offered sacrifice 
to the gods, and thea set forward to Konie. Struck 
with lore and admiration of the man, the senate and 
people met him on the way; the women welcomed him 
with blessings and shouts of joy ; the temples were 
crowded with sacrifices ; and so universal was the sa* 
tisfaction, that the city might seem to have received a 
kingdom, instead of a king. When they were come 
into the forum, Spuriui Yettius, whose turn it then 
waw to be inter rex, put it to the vote whether Numa 
should be king ; and all the citizens agreed to it with 
one voice. The robes and other distinctions of royalty 
then were offered to him ; but- he commanded them to 
stop, as his authority yet wanted the sanction of hea- 
ven. Taking therefore with him the priests and au- 
gurs, he went up to the capitol, which the Romans at 
that time called the Tarpeian rock. There the chief 
of the augurs covered the head of Numa, and turned 
his face towards the south ; then standing behind him, 
and laying his right hand on his head, he offered up 
his devotions, and looked around him, in hopes of 
seeing birds, or some other signal from the gods. An 
incredible silence reigned among the people, anxious 
for the event, and lost in suspeneie, till the auspicious 
birds appeared, and passed on the right hand. Then 
Numa took the royal robe, and went down from the 
mount to the people, who received him with loud ac- 
clamations, as the most pious of men, and most beloved 
of the gods. 

His first act of government was to discharge the 
body of three hundred men called celeres, whom Ro- 
mulus always kept about his person as guards ; for ha 
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neither chose to distrust those who pnt a confidence in 
him, nor to reign over a people that could distrust him* 
In the next place, to the priests of Jupiter and Mara 
he added one for Romulus, whom he styled Flamen 
Quirinalis. Flamines was a common name for priests 
hefore that time ; and it is said to have been corrupted 
frem Pilamines, a term derived from pthi, which in 
Greek signifies ' caps' (for they wore, it seems, a kind 
of caps or hoods); and the Latin language had manj 
nore Greek words mixed with it then than it has at 
this time. Thus royal mantles were by the Romans 
called ksenie, which Juba assures us was from the 
Greek cklauiB ; and the name of Camillus, g^ven to 
the youth who served in the temple of Jupiter, and 
who was to have both his parents alive, was the same 
which some of the Greeks give to Mercury on account 
of his being an attendant of that god. 

Nnma having settled these matters with a view to 
establish himself in the people's good graces, imme- 
diately after attempted to soften them, as iron is 
softened by fire, and to bring them from a violent and 
warlike disposition to a juster and more gende temper: 
for if any city ever was ' in a state of inflammation,' as 
Plato expresses it, Rome certainly was ; being com- 
posed at first of the most hardy and resolute men, 
whom boldness and despair had driven thither from all 
quarters ; nourished and grown up to power by a series 
of wars ; and strengthened even by blows and conflicts; 
as piles fixed in the ground become firmer under the 
strokes of the rammer. Persuaded that no ordinary 
means were sufficient to form and reduce so high- 
spirited and untractable a people to mildness and 
peace, he called in the assistance of religion. By sa« 
crifices, religious dances, and processions, which he 
appointed, and wherein himself officiated, he contrived 
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to mix the cbarms of festivity and social pleasure with 
the solemnity of the ceremonies. Thus he soothed 
their minds, and calmed their fierceness and martial 
fire. Sometimes, also, by acquainting them with pro- 
digies from heaven, by reports of dreadful apparitions 
and menacing voices, he inspired them with terror, 
and humbled them with superstition. This was the 
principal cause of the report that he drew his wisdom 
from the sources of Pythagoras : for a great part of 
the philosophy of the latter, as well as the government 
of the former, consisted in religious attentions and the 
worship of the gods. It is likewise said that his so- 
lemn appearance and air of sanctity was copied from 
Pythagoras. That philosopher had so far tamed an 
eagle, that, by pronouncing certain words, be could 
^top it in its flight, or bring it down ; and passing 
through the multitudes assembled at the Olympic 
games, he showed them his golden thigh ; besides 
other arts and actions, by which he pretended to some- 
thing supernatural. This led Timon the Phliasian to 
write, 

To catch applause Pythagoras affects 
A solemn air and grandeur of expression. 

But Numa feigned that some goddess or mountain 
nymph favored him with her private regards (as we 
have already observed), and that he had moreover fre-> 
quent conversations with the muses. To the latter be 
ascribed most of his revelations : and there was one in 
particular that he called Tacita ; as much as to say, 
the * muse of silence,' whom he taught the Romans to 
distinguish with their veneration. By this, too, he 
seemed to show his knowlege and approbation of the 
Pythagorean precept of silence. 

His regulations concerning images seem likewise to 
have some relation to the doctrine of Pythagoras ; who 
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was of opinion that the First Cause was not an object 
of sense, nor liable to passion, but invisible, incor-' 
rnptible, and discernible only by the mind. Thus 
Nunaa forbade the Romans to represent the Deity in 
the form either of man or beast : nor was there among 
them formerly any image or statue of the Divine Being. 
Baring the first hundred and seventy years they built 
temples, indeed, and other sacred domes, but placed 
in them no figure of any kind ; persuaded that it is 
impious to represent things divine by what is perish- 
able, and that we can have no conception of God but 
by the understanding. . His sacrifices, too, resembled 
the Pythagorean worship : for they were without any 
efiiision of blood ; consisting chiefly of flour, libations 
of wine, and other very simple and unexpensive things. 
To these arguments other circumstances are added^ 
to prove that these two great men were acquainted 
with each other: one of which is, that Pythagoras was 
enrolled a citizen of Rome. This account we have in 
an address to Antenor from Epicharmus, a writer of 
comedy, and a very ancient author, who was himself 
of the school of Pythagoras.- Another is, that Numa 
having four sons, called one of them Mamercus, after 
the name of a son of Pythagoras. From him too 
they tell us the j£milian family is descended*, which 
is one of the noblest in Rome ; the king having givien 
him the surname of iEmilius on account of his grace- 
ful and engaging manner of speaking. And I have 
myself been informed by several persons in Rome, 
that the Romans being commanded by the oracle to 
erect two statues, one to the wisest, and the other to 
the bravest of the Grecians, set up in brass the figures 
of Pythagoras and Alcibiades. But as these matters 
are very dubious, to support or refute them farther 
would look like the juvenile affectation of dispute. 
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To Kama is attributed the institntioii of that high 
order of priests called pontifices, over which he is said 
to hare presided himself. Some say they were called 
pontifices, as employed ia the service of those powerful 
gods that govern the world ; for potent in the Roman 
lang^ge ngnifies powerful. Others, from their being 
drdered by the lawgiver to perform such secret offices 
as were in their power, and standing excused when 
there was some great impediment. But most writers 
assign a ridiculous reason for the term, as if they were 
called pontifices from their offering sacrifices on the 
bridge, which the Latins call pontem, such kind of cere- 
monies it seems being looked on as the most sa^ed, 
and of greatest antiquity. These priests, too, are said 
to have been commissioned to keep the bridges in re- 
pair^ as one of the most indispensable parts of their 
holy office: for the Romans considered it as an ex- 
ecrable impiety to demolish the wooden bridge ; whicb^ 
ve are told, was built without iron, and put together 
with pins of wood only, by the direction of some 
oracle. The stone bridge was built many ages after, 
when i^milius was questor. Some, however, inform 
us that the wooden bridge was not constructed in the 
time of Numa, having the last hand put to it by Ancus 
Marcius, who was grandson to Numa by his daughter. 

The pontifex maximus, chief of these priests, is in- 
terpreter of all sacred rites, or rather a superintendent 
of religion, having the care not only of public sacri- 
fices, but even of private rites and offerings, forbidding 
the people to depart from the stated ceremonies, and 
teaching them how to honor and propitiate the g^s. 
He had also the inspection of the holy virgins called 
vestals: for to Numa is ascribed -the sacred esta- 
blishment of the vestal virgins, and the whole service 
with respect to the perpetual fire, which they watch 
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coDttnuany. Tbis office seems ap^opriated to tliem, 
eillier because fire, which is of a pure aad incorrupt- 
ibie nature, should be locked after by persons un- 
toTBched and undefiled, or else because virginity, like 
"Qre^ is barren and unfruitful. Agreeably to this last 
reason, at the places in Oreece where the sacred &re 
is preserved unextinguished, as at Delphi and Athens, 
not virgins, but widows past child-bearing have ths 
•charge of it. If it happens by any accident to be pat 
out, as the sacred lantp is said to have been at Athens, 
under the tyranny of Aristion ; at Delphi, when ik^ 
temple was burnt by the Me'des; and at Rome, in tha 
Mitfaridatic war, as also in the civil war, when not only 
the fire was extinguished, but the altar overturned ; it 
is not to be lighted again from another fire, but new 
^fire is to be gained by drawing a pure and unpolluted 
fianie from the sunbeams. They kindle it generally 
with concave vessels of brass, formed by the conie 
section of a rectangled triangle, whose lines from the 
circumference meet in one central point. This being 
.placed against the sun, causes its rays to converge in 
the centre, which, by reflection, acquiring the foroe 
and activity of fire, rarefy the air, and immediately 
kindle such light and dry matter as they ^ink fit to 
apply.* Some are of opinion that ihe sacred virgins 
have the care of nothing but the perpetual fire. But 
others say they have some private i-ites besides, kept 
from the sight of all but th^r own body, concerning 
which I have delivered in the life of Camilius as much 
as it was proper to inquire into or declare. 

It is rep<nrted that at first only two virgins were con- 
secrated by Numa, whose names were Gegania and 

• Btiming glasses were invented by Arehimedes, who flo- 
riahed 500 years after Numa. , 
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'Verania; afterwards two others, CanitleiaandTarpeia ; 
to whom Senrios added two more ; and that number 
haa continued to this time. The restals were obliged 
by the king to preserve their virginity for thirty years. 
The first ten years they spent in learning their office ; 
the next ten in putting in practice what they had 
learned; and the third period in the instructing of 
others. At the conclusion of this time, such as chose 
it had liberty to marry, and quitting their sacred em- 
ployment, to take up some other. However, we have 
account of but very few that accepted this indulgence, 
and those did not>prosper. They generally became a 
prey to repentance and regret, from whence the rest, 
inspired with a religious fear, were willing to end their 
lives under the same institution. 

The king honored them with great privileges, such 
as power to make a will during their father's life, and 
to transact their other affairs without a guardian, lik^e 
the mothers of three children now. When they went 
abroad they had the fasces carried before them ; and 
if by accident they met a person led to execution, 
his life was granted him. But the vestal was to make 
oath that it was by chance she met him, and not by 
design. It was death to go under the chair in which 
they were carried. 

For smaller offences these virgins were punished 
with stripes ; and sometimes the pontifex maximus 
gave them the discipline naked, in some dark place, 
and under the cover of a veil : but she that broke her 
vow of chastity was buried alive by the Colline g^te. 
There, within the walls, is raised a little mount of 
earth, called in Latin Agger, under which is prepared 
a small cell, with steps to descend to it. In this are 
placed a bed, a lighted lamp, and some slight pro- 
visions, such as bread, water, milk, and oil, as they 
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thought it impious to take off a person consecrated 
with the most awful ceremonies hy such a death as 
that of famine. The criminal is carried to punishment 
through the forum, in a litter well covered without; 
and hound up in such a manner that her cries cannot 
be heard. The people silently make way for the litter, 
and follow it with marks of extreme sorrow and de- 
jection. There is no spectacle more dreadful than this, 
nor any day which the city passes in a more melan- 
choly manner. When the litter comes to the place 
appointed, the officers loose the cords, the high-priest, 
with hands lifted up towards hearven, offers up some 
private prayers just before the fatal minute, then takes 
out the prisoner, who is covered with a veil, and placed 
her on the steps which lead down to the cell: after this 
he retires with the rest of the priests, and when she is 
gone down the steps are taken away, and the cell is 
covered with earth ; so that the place is made level 
with the rest of the mount. Thus were the vestals 
punished that preserved not their chastity. 

It is also said that Numa built the temple of Vestai, 
where the perpetual fire was to be kept, in an orbicu- 
lar form, not intending to represent the figure of the 
eafth, as if that was meant by Vesta, but the frame of 
the universe, in the centre of which the PythagoreauB 
place the element of fire,' and give it the name of Vesta 
and Unity. The earth they suppose not to be without 
motion, nor situated in the centre of the world, but to 
make its revolution round the sphere of fire, being 
neither one of the most valuable nor principal parts of 
the great machine. Plato, too, in his old age, is re- 
ported to have been of the same opinion, assigning 
the earth a different situation from the centre, and 
-leaving that, as the place of honor to a nobler ele- 
ment. 
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The poatifioe« were, moreover, to {« escribe tbe form 
of funeral rites to such as consulted them. Numa him* 
self taught them to look on the last offices to tbe dead 
as no pollution. He instructed them to pay all due 
honor to the infernal gods, as receiving the most ex- 
cellent part of us, and more particularly to yenerate 
the goddess libitina, as he called her, who presides 
over funeral solemnities ; whether he meant by her 
JProserpine, or rather Venus, as some of the most 
learned Romans suppose ; not improperly ascribing to 
tbe same divine power the care of our birth and of our 
4eath. 

He himself likewise fixed the time of mourning, ac* 
cording to the different ages of the deceased. He al^ 
iowed none for a child that died under three years ^ 
age ; and for one older the mourning was only to lant 
as many months as he lived years, provided tiiose 
were not more than ten. The longest mourning was 
Jiot to continue above ten months, after which apace 
widows were permitted to marry again: but she 
that took another liusband before that term was out 
was obliged by his decree to sacrifice a cow witii 
«tlf, 

Numa institnted several other aiacred orders; two 
of which I shall mention, the salti and feciales, which 
afford particular proofs of his piety. The females, 
who were like the- ireaophylakes, or guardians of 
- the peace among the Greeks, had, I believe, a name 
expressive of their office; for they were to act and 
mediate between the two parties, to decide their dif*- 
ierences by reason, and not suffer them to go to war 
till all hopes of justice were lost. The Grreeks call 
such a peace irene as puts an end to strife, not by 
mutual violence, but in a rational way. In like man- 
mer the feciales or heralds were often despatched to 
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such nations as had injured the Romati9 to persuade 
them to entertain more equitable sentiments : if they 
rejected their application, they called the gods to wit- 
ness, with imprecations against themselres and their 
country, if their cause was not just ; and so they de- 
clared war : but if the ftciales refused their sanction, it 
was not lawful for any Roman soldier, nor even for the 
king^ himself, to begin hostilities. War was to com- 
mence with their api^robation, as the proper judges 
whether it was just ; and then the supreme magistrate 
was to deliberate conoerninff the proper means of car- 
rying it on. The great misfortunes which befell the 
city from the Gauls are said to have proceeded from 
tiie* violation of these sacred rites: for when those 
barbarians were besieging Clusium, Fabius Ambustus 
was sent ambassador to their camp, with proposals of 
peace in favor of the besieged ; but receiving a harsh 
answer, he thought himself released from his character 
of ambassador ; and rashly taking up arms for the 
Clusians, challenged the bravest man in the Gaulish 
army. He proved victorious, indeed, in the combat, 
for he killed his adversary, and carried oif his spoils : 
but the Gauls, having discovered who he was, sent a 
herald to Rome to accuse Fabius of bearing arms 
against them, contrary to treaties and good faith, and 
without a declaration of war. On this the f eddies ex- 
horted the senate to deliver him up to the Gauls ; but 
be applied to the people, and, being a favorite with 
them, was s<5reened from the sentence. Soon after 
this the Gauls marched to Rome, and sacked the whole 
city except the capitol ; as we have related at large in 
the life of Camillus. 

The order of priests called Salii is said to have been 

ioatitjuted on this occasion : — In the eighth year of 

Noma's reign a pestilence prevailed in Italy: Rome 
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also felt iti ravagetf. While the people wer6 graLtiy* 
dejected, we are told that a brazen buckler fell froia 
heaven into the hands of Numa. Of this he gave » 
very wonderful account, received from Egeria.and the 
muses : that the buckler was sent down for the preser- 
vation of the city, and should be kept with great care : 
that eleven others should be made as like it as possible^ 
in size and fashion, in order that, if any person were 
disposed to steal it, he might, not be able to distinguish- 
that which fell from heaven from the rest. He farther 
declared, that the place, and the meadows about it,' 
where he frequently conversed with the muses, should 
be consecrated to those divinities ; and that the spring^^ 
which watered the ground should be sacred to the use- 
af the Vestal virgins, daily to sprinkle and purify their 
temple. The immediate cessation of the pestilence isr 
said to have confirmed the truth of this account. Numa 
then showed the buckler to the artists, and commanded • 
them to exert all their skill for an exact resemblance. 
They all declined the attempt except Yeturius Mamu* 
rius ; who was so successful in the imitation, and made 
the other eleven so like it, that not even Numa him- 
self could distinguish them. He gave these bucklers 
in charge to the Salii ; who did not receive their name, 
as some pretend, from Salius of Samothrace or Man ti- 
nea, that taught the way of dancing in arms, but rather * 
5rom the subsultive dance itself, which they lead up < 
long the streets, when in the month of March they 
carry the sacred bncklers through the city. On that 
occasion they are habited in purple vests, girt with 
broad belts of brass ; they wear also brazen helmets, * 
and carry short swords, with which, they strike on the: 
bucklers, and to those sounds they keep time with their 
feet. They move in an agreeable manner; performing^ 
certain involutions and evolutions in a quick measure^ 
with vigor, agility, and ease. 
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These bucklers are called anctlia, from the form of 
them : for they are neither circular, nor yet like the 
peUa, semicircular, but fashioned in two crooked in- 
dented lines ; the extremities of which meeting close, 
form a cunre, in Greek aiicylon : or else they may he 
80 named from the ancon, or bend of the arm, on 
which they are carried. This account of the matter 
we have from Juba, who is very desirous to derive the 
term from the Greek : but if we must have an etymo- 
logy from that language, it may be taken from their 
descending, anekaihenf from on high ; or from akesis, 
their healing of the sick ; or from auchmon lusts ^ their 
putting an end to the drought ; or, lastly, from ana- 
sehesis, deliverance from calamities : for which reason 
also Castor and Pollux were by the Athenians called 
anakes. The reward Mamurius had for his art was, 
we are told, an ode, which the Salians sung in memory 
of him, along with the Pyrrhic dance. Some however 
say it was not Yeturius Mamurius who was celebrated 
in that composition, but vetus memoriay the ancient re- 
membrance of the thing. 

After Numa had instituted these several orders of 
priests, he erected a royal palace, called Regia, near 
the temple of Vesta ; and there he passed most of his 
time, either in performing some sacred function, or 
instructing the priests, or, at least, in conversing with 
them on some divine subject. He had also another 
house on the Quirinal Mount; the situation of which 
they still show us. In all public ceremonies and pro- 
cessions of the priests, a herald went before, who gave 
notice to the people to keep holiday : for, as they tell 
us, the Pythagoreans would not suffer their disciples 
to pay any homage or worship to the gods in a cursory 
manner, but required them to come prepared for it by 
meditatioa at home ; so Numa was of opinion, that his 
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citizens should neither see nor hear any religious ser- 
vice in a slight or careless way, but, disengaged froitt 
other affairs, bring with them that attention which an 
object of such importance required. The streets and 
ways, on such occasions, were cleared of clamqr, and 
all manner of noise which attends manual labor, that 
the solemnities might not be disturbed. Some vestiges 
of this still remain ; for when the consul is employed 
either iu augury or sacrificing, they call out to the 
people, hoc age, mind this ; and thus admonish them 
to be orderly and attentive. 

Many other of his institutions resemble those of 
the Pythagoreans : for as these had precepts, which 
enjoined not to sit on a bushel ; not to stir the fire 
with a sword ; not to turn back on a journey ; to 
offer an odd number to the celestial gods, and an 
even one to the terrestrial ; the sense of which pre- 
cepts is hid from the vulgar ; — so some of Numa's 
have a concealed meaning; as, not to offer to the 
gods wine proceeding from a vine unpruned; nor to 
sacrifice without meal ; to turn round when you wor- 
ship, and to sit down when you have worshipped. 
The first two precepts seem to recommend agricul- 
ture as a part of religion ; and the turning round 
in adoration is said to represent the circular motion 
of the world. But I rather think, that as the tem- 
ples opened towards the east, such as entered them 
necessarily turning their backs on the rising sun, made 
a half turn to that quarter, in honor of the god of day, 
and then completed the circle, as well as their devo- 
tions, with their faces towards the god of the temple : 
unless, perhaps, this change of posture may have an 
enigmatical meaning, like the Egyptian wheels, admo- 
nishing us of the instability of every thing human, and 
preparing us to acquiesce and rest satisfied with what- 
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lever turns and changes the Divine Being allots us. 
As for sitting down after an act of religion, they tell 
OS it was intended as an omen of success in prayer, 
and of lasting happiness afterwards. They add, that 
as actions are divided hy intervals of rest, so, when 
one business was over, they sat down in the presence 
of the gods, that under their auspicious conduct they 
might begin another. Nor is this repugnant to what 
has been already advanced ; since the lawgiver wanted 
to accustom us to address the Deity, not in the midst 
of business or hurry, but when we have time and lei- 
sure to do it as we ought. 

By this sort of religious discipline the people be- 
came so tractable, and were impressed with such a ve- 
neration of Nil ma's power, that they admitted many 
improbable, and even fabulous tales ; and thought no- 
thing incredible or impossible which he undertook. 
Thus he is said to have invited many of the citizens to 
his table, where he took care the vessels should be 
mean, and the provisions plain and inelegant ; but 
after they were seated, he told them, the goddess with 
whom he used to converse was coming to visit liim^ 
when, on a sudden, the room was supplied with the 
most costly vessels, and the table with a most magni- 
ficent entertainment. But nothing can be imagined 
more absurd than what is related of his conversation 
with Jupiter. The story goes, that when Mount Aven- 
tine was not inclosed within the walls, nor yet inha- 
bited, but abounded with flowing springs and shady 
groves, it was frequented by two demi-gods, Picus 
and Paunus. These, in other respects, were like the 
satyrs, or the race of Titans ; but in the wonderful 
feats they performed by their skill in pharmacy and 
magic more resembled the Ideei Dactyli, as the Greeks 
call them ; and thus provided, they roamed about 
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Italy. They tell us that Nama' having mixed the 
fountain of which they used to drink with wine and 
honey, surprised and caught them. On this they 
turned themselves into many forms ; and, quitting 
their natural figure, assumed strange and horrible ap- 
pearances : hut when they found they could not break 
or escape from the bond that held them, they ac- 
quainted him with many secrets of futurity, and taught 
him a charm for thunder and lightning, composed of 
onigns, hair, and pilchards, which is used to this day. 
Others say, these demi-gods did not communicate the 
charm, but that by the force of magic they brought 
down Jupiter from heaven. The god, resenting this 
at Numa's hands, ordered the charm to consist of 
heads. * Of onions,^ replied Numa.— ** No ; human.' 
* Hairs,^ said Numa, desirous to fence against the 
dreadful injunction, and interrupting the god. — 'Li- 
ving,' said Jupiter. * Pilchards,^ said Numa. He was 
instructed, it seems, by Egeria, how to manage the 
matter. Jupiter went away propitious ; in Greek iteosy 
whence the place was called Ilicium ; and so the charm 
was effected. These things, fabulous and ridiculous 
as they are, show how superstition, confirmed by cus- 
tom, operated on the minds of the people. As for 
Numa himself, he placed his confidence so intirely in 
<jr6d, that when one brought him word thtt enemy was 
coming, he only smiled, saying, * And I am sacrificing/ 
He is recorded to have been the first that built tem- 
ples to Fides, or Faith, and to Terminus ; and he taught 
the Romans to swear by Faith, as the greatest of oaths ; 
which they still continue to make use of. In our times, 
they sacrifice animals in t!ie fields, both on public and 
private occasions, to Terminus, as the god of boun- 
daries ; but formerly the offering was an inanimate 
one ; for Numa argued that there should be no effusioa 
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«f blood in ih^ rites of a god, who Is the witness of 
JDstice, and guardian of peace. It is indeed certain^ 
.that Nama was the first that marked ont the hounds 
of the Roman territory; Romulus being unwilling, by 
jmeasuring out his own, to show how much he had en- 
croached on the neighboring countries : for bounds, if 
preserred, are barriers against lawless power ; if vio- 
lated, they are evidences of injustice. The territory 
of the city was by no means extensive at first, but 
Romulus added to it a considerable district gained by 
the sword. All this Numa divided among the indigent 
citieens, that poverty might not drive them to rapine ; 
and, as he turned the application of the people to agri- 
culture, their temper was subdued together with the 
ground : for no occupation implants so speedy and so 
.effectual a love of peace, as a country life ; where there 
remains indeed courage and bravery sufiicient to defend 
their property, but the temptations to injustice and 
fivarice are removed, Numa, therefore, introduced 
among his subjects an attachment to husbandry as a 
^barm of peace ; and, contriving a business for them, 
which would rather form their manners to simplicity 
than raise them to opulence, he divided the country 
into several portions, which he called pagi, or boroughs^ 
|Uid appointed over each of them a governor or over- 
seer. Sometimes also he inspected them himself; and| 
judging of the disposition of the people by the con- 
dition of their farms, some he advanced to posts of 
honor and trust; and, ou the other hand, he repri- 
manded and endeavored to reform the negligent and 
the idle. 

But the most admired of all his institutions, is his 
distribution of the citizens into companies, according 
to their arts and trades : for the city consisting, as wo 
haT« observed, of two nations^ or rather factions, wha 
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^ere by ao jneaas wiQiag to unit^', t>r to Uot out -dw 
remembnuioQ of their .origiaal diffefeace, b«t main* 
tained perpetual coatests-and party qnarrels ; he took 
the same method with them as is ased to incorporate 
hard aod solid bodies, which, while intnre, will not mix 
at all ; bat, when redaced to powder, aaite with ease. 
To attain his purpose, he divided, as I said, the whole 
multitude into small bodies, who, gaiaing new distiac* 
tioas, lost by degrees the great aad original one, ia 
cpnseqaeace of their being thas brokea into so many 
parts. This distribution was made according to the 
several arts or trades of musicians, goldsmiths, ran* 
soBs> dyers, shoemakers, taaners, braziers, and potters. 
He collected the other artificers also into companies, 
who had their respeetive halls, courts, and religious 
ceremonies, peculiar to each society. By these means 
1)0 first took away the distiaction of Sabines and Ro- 
mans, subjects of Tatius and subjects of Romulus, both 
fiame aad thing; the very separation into parts mixing 
and incorporating the whole together. 
^ He is c^ebrated also, in his political capacity, for 
correcting the law which empowered fathers to sell 
their children,* excepting such as married by their 
father's command or consent; for he reckoned it a 
great hardship that a woman should marry a man as 
free, and then lire with a slave. 
. He attempted the reformation of the calendar too, 
which he executed with some degree of skill, though 
not with absolute exactness. In the reign of Roma-* 
|us it had neither measure nor order, some months 
consisting of fewer than twenty days, while some were 

} Romulus had allowed fathers greater power over their 
ehildren than masters had over their slaves ; for a master 
Stfuld sell his slave hut once ; whereas a father could sell his 
son three times, let him ho. of what a^pe er condition soever* - 



stretdied to thirty-five, and oth^B etem t6 more. iTbey 
had BO idea of the differe«ce between the animal courge 
of the sun and that of tiie.moon ; and only laid down 
this position, that the year consisted of three hnndlvd 
and sixty days. Nnma, then, observing that there was 
a difference of eleven days, three iinndred and fifty-^ 
four days making up the lunar year, and three hundred 
and sixty-five the solar, doubled those eleven, days^ 
and inserted them as an intercalary month, after that 
of February, every other y^ar. This additional month 
was called by the Romans Mercedinus. But thiit 
amendment of the irregularity afterwards required a 
farther amendment. He likewise altered the order 6f 
the months, making March tiie third, which was the 
first ; January first, which was the eleventh of Romu-* 
lus ; and ^February the second, which was the twelfth 
and last. Many, however, assert that the two months, 
of January and February were added by Numa, whereaa 
before they had reckoned but ten months in the year, 
as some barbarous nations had but three ; and, among 
the Greeks, the Arcadians four, and the Acamanians 
six. The Egyptian year, they tell as, at first consisted 
only of one month, afterwards of i^ur : and therefore^ 
though they inhabit a new c^ountry, tiiey seem to be a 
very ancient people, and reckon in their chronology 
an incredible number of years, because they account 
months for years. 

That the Roman year contained at first ten months 
only^ and not twelve, we have a proof in the name of 
tha last ; for they still oaU it December, or the tenth * 
month ; and that March was the first, is also evident^ 
because the fifth from it was called Quintilis, the sixth 
Sextilis, and so the rest in their order. If January 
and February had then been placed before March, the 
month Quintilis would have been the fifth in name, but~ 
the seventh in reckoning* Besides, it is reasonable to 
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.con€lnde that the month of March, dedicated by Romu* 
lua to the god Man, should stand firat ; and April se- 
cond, which has its name from Aphrodite, or Venus; 
for in this month the women, sacrifice to that goddess, 
and bathe, on the first of it, with crowns of myrtle on 
their heads. Some, however, say, April derives not 
its name from Aphrodite, but, as the very sound of 
the term seems to dictate, from aperire, to open ; be- 
cause the spring having then attained its vigor, it 
ppens and unfolds the blossoms of plants. The next 
month, which is that of May, is so called from Maia« 
the mother of Mercury ; for to him it is sacred. June 
is so styled from the youthful season of the year. 
Some again inform us, that these two months borrow 
their names from the two ages, old and young; for 
the older men are called majores, and the younger 
juniorti. The succeeding months were denominated 
according to their order, of fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth. Afterwards Quintilis was called July, in 
honor of Julius Caesar, who overcame Pompey ; and 
Sextilis August, from Augustus, the second emperor 
pi Rome. To the two following months Domitian 
gave his two names of Germanicus and Domitianus, 
-yrhich lasted but a little while ; for, when he was slain, 
they resumed their old names, September and October. 
The last two were the only months that all along retained 
the original appellation which they had from their 
iprder. February, wftiich was either added or trans- 
posed by Numa, is the month of purification ; for so 
$he term signifies; and then rites are celebrated for 
the purifying of trees, and procuring a blessing on 
their fruits ; then also the feast of the Lupercalia is 
held, whose ceremonies greatly resemble those of a 
lustration. January, the first month, is so named from 
Janus ; and Numa seems to me to have taken away 
the precedency from March, which is denominated 
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&om the god of war, with a dedgn to show his pre- 
ference of the political yirtnes to the martial : for this 
Janus, in the most remote antiquity, whether a demi- 
god or a king, heing remarkable for his political abili- 
ties and his cultivation of society, reclaimed men from 
their rude and savage manners ; he is therefore repre- 
sented with two faces, as having altered the former 
state of the world, and given quite a new turn to life. 
He has also a temple at Rome with two gates, which 
they call the gates of war. It is the custom for this 
temple to stand open in the time of war, and to be shut 
in time of peace. The latter was seldom the case, as 
the empire has been generally engaged in war, on ac- 
count of its great extent, and its having to contend 
with so many surrounding barbarous nations. It has, 
therefore, been shut only in the reign of Augustus 
Csssar, when he had conquered Antony : and before, 
in the consulate of Marcus Attilius and Titus Manlius, 
a little while ; for a new war breaking Out, it was soon 
opened again. In Numa's reign, however, it was not 
opened for one day, but stood constantly shut during 
the space of forty-three years, while uninterrupted 
peace reigned in every quarter. Not only the people 
of Rome were softened and humanised by the justice 
and tnildness of the king, but even the circamjacent 
cities, breathing, as it were, the same salutary and de- 
lightful air, began to change their behavior. Like the 
Romans, they became desirous of peace and good laws,* 
of cultivating the ground, educating their children in 
tranquillity, and paying their homage to the gods. 
Italy then was taken up with festivals and sacrifices, 
games and entertainments ; the people, without any 
apprehensions of danger, mixed in a friendly manner, 
and treated each other with mutual hospitality; the 
love of virtue and justice, as from the source of Nu- 
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Tbe neighboring nations that were in friendship and 
alliance with Rome strove to make the honors of his 
bnrial eqnal to the happiness of his life, attending with 
crowns and other public offerings. The senators car- 
ried the bier, and the ministers of the gods walked in 
procession : the rest of the people, with the women 
and children, crowded to the funeral ; not as if they 
were attending the interment of an aged king, but as 
if they had lost one of their beloved relations in the' 
bloom of life ; for they followed it with tears and loud 
lamentations. They did not burn the body, becaus^/ 
as we are told, he himself forbad it ; but they made 
two. stone coffins, and buried them under the Janicu- 
Inm ; the one containing his body, and the other the 
sacred books which he had written, in the same man- 
ner as the Grecian legislators wrote their tables of 
laws. ' 

Nnma had taken care, however, in his lifetime, to 
instruct the priests in all that those books contained, 
and to impress both the sense and practice on their 
memories : he then ordered them to be buried with 
him, persuaded that such mysteries could not safely 
eai^ist in lifeless writing. Influenced by the same rea- 
soning, it is said, the Pythagoreans did not commit 
their precepts to writing, but intrusted them to the 
memories of such as they thought worthy of so great 
a deposit; and when they happened to communicate' 
to an unworthy person their abstruse problemsnu geo- 
metry, they gave out ' that the gods threatened to* 
avenge his profaneness and impiety with some great 
and signal calamity. Those, therefore, may be well 
excused who endeavor to prove by so many resem- 
blances that Numa was acquainted with Pythagoras. 
Valerius Antias relates, that there were twelve- books 
written in Latin concerning religion, and twelve more 
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of philosophy, in Greek, buried in that coffin : but 
four hundred years after, when Publiiu Cornelius and 
Marcus Bsebius were consuls, a prodigious fall of rain 
having washed away the earth that covered the coffins; 
and the lids falling off, one of them appeared intirely 
empty, without the least remains of the body ; in the 
other the books were found. Petilius, then pnetor, 
having examined them, made his report on oath to 
the senate, that it appeared to him inconsistent both' 
with justice and religion, to make them public: in 
consequence of which all the volumes were carried 
into the coraitium, and burnt. 

Glory follows in the train of great men, and in-' 
creases after their death ; A>renvy does not long sur- 
vive them : nay, it sometimes dies before them. The' 
misfortunes, indeed, of the succeeding kings added* 
lustre to the character of Numa. Of the five that 
came after him, the last was driven from the throne, > 
and lived long in exile ; and of the other four, not one^ 
died a natural death. Three were traitorously slain.' 
As for TuUus Hostilius, who reigned next after Numa, 
he ridiculed and despised many of his best institur 
tions, particularly his religious ones,- as effeminate iuid 
tending to inaction ; for his view was to dispose the 
people to war. He did not, however, abide by his 
irreligious opinions ; but, falling into a severe and com- 
plicated sickness, he changed them for a superstition ^ 
very different from Numa's piety : others, too, were 
infected with the same false principles, when they saw 
the manner of his death, which is said to have hap*> 
pened by lightning. 
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NUMA AND LTGURGUS COMPARED. 

Having gone through the hww of Niima and Lycor- 
gus, we must now endeayor, though it is no easy 
matter, to contrast their actions. The resemhJanoes 
between them however are obvious enough ; their wis- 
dom, for instance, their piety, their talents for go* 
vernment, the instruction of their people, and their 
deriving their laws from a divine source: but the 
chief of their peculiar distinctions was Numa's ac- 
~ oepting a crown, and Lycnrgns's relinquishing one. 
I'he former received a kingdom without seeking it, 
the latter resigned one when, he had it in possession* 
Numa was advanced to sovereign power, when a pri- 
vate person and a stranger : Lycurgus reduced himself 
ftem a king to a private person . It was an honor to the 
one to attain to royal dignity by his justice ; and it was 
m honor to, the other to prefer justice to that dignity. 
Virtue rendered the one so respectable as to deserve a 
throne, and the other so great as to be above it. 

The second observation is, that both managed their 
respective governments as musicians do the lyre, each 
in a different manner : Lycurgus wound up the strings 
of Sparta^ which he found relaxed with luxury, to a 
stronger tone ; Numa softened the high and harsh tone 
of Rome. The former had the more difficult task : 
for it was not their swords and breastplates which 
lie persuaded his citizens to lay aside, but their gold 
and silver, theiit sumptuous beds and tables ; what he 
taught them was, not to devote their time to feasts 
and sacrifices, after quitting the rugged paths of war, 
but to leave entertainments and the pleasures of wine, 
for the laborious exercises of arms and the wrestling- 
ring. Numa effected his purposes in a friendly way 
by the regard and veneration the people had for his 
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penioii:; liyoufgua .|^a4, to struggle with oonffict^ anijl 
dftDgers^ befoYQ )ia could.efttablish his laws* The ger 
nias of N«ma was. more >, mild, and gentle^ softening 
Mid atlemperiiig ;th^ fiery dispositions of his people 
to jiutice and, yteace. If we: ^ obliged, to admit the 
MDguiBary . and vnjuft tre^itment of the he)ots as a 
part of the politics ^f I^curgus* we must allow Numa 
to have beeu flu <he more <)iu^ane and . equitable law- 
giver, who peimitted ^bsplu^ slaves to tai^e of the 
honor of freemAiiy, and* in. fhe. Saturnalia to be. enter- 
tained along v^ith' their .^masters.; for this also' they 
tell us was one of Num^'siustituttpns, that persons iu 
a state of servitudiiy'^onld bei^dmitted, at least onc^ 
a year» to the liberal, eujoyment of those fruits. ;which 
they had helped to rafse. .>Soma however pretend to 
find in this : custom -^^fi ves|iges^ of the equality whioh 
subsisted in the timeS: of Saturn, when there was nei* 
ther servant nor ;masier,. but all were on the. same 
footings and, as it were, fOf one fomily. 

Both appear to have been equally studious to lead 
their people tp ten^NNPaao^ and. sobriety. As to the 
other virtues, the one |vas more attached .to fortitude, 
aftd the other to jiustice ; though possibly the dif- 
ferent nature mid quality of, their .respective, go vern- 
nents required a di^ereut procfess: .for it was not 
thiDugh want of courage, but to guar<^ against iigusr 
tftoe, that Numa restraii^d bis subjects from .war ; nor 
did Lycurgus endeavor to infqse at martial (spirit into 
his people, with a yiew .to encourage them ta injure 
others, hut to guard them against being injured by iur 
▼imMis* As eaph )k^4 the luxu^nces of his citizens 
to prane^ aod their defioif^nciei to fill up, they must 
neoessarily maj^e very considerable alterations. 

Noma's distribution o^ the people was indulgent 
and agreeable to the commonalty, as with him a vari- 
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0118 and mixed mass of goldsmitiM, musidaiifl, shoe- 
makers, and other trades composed the body of the 
city : but Lycurgus inclined to the nobility in model- 
ling his state, and he proceeded in a severe and unpo- 
pular manner ; putting all mechanic arts in the hands 
of slaves and strangers, while the citizens were only 
taught how to manage the spear and shield : they 
were only artists in war, and servants of Mars, neither 
knowing nor desiring to know any thing but how to 
obey, command, and conquer their enemies. That the 
freemen might be intirely and once for all free, be 
would not suffer them to g^ve any attention to their 
circumstances, but that whole business was to be left 
to the slaves and helots, in the same manner as the 
dressing of their meat. Numa made no such distinc- 
tion as this : he only put a stop to the gain of- rapine. 
Not solicitous to prevent an inequality of substance, he 
forbad no other means of increasing the fortunes of 
his subjects, nor their rising to the greatest opulence ; 
neither did he guard against poverty, which at the 
same time made its way into, and spread in, the city. 
While there was no great disparity in the possessions 
of his citizens, but all were, moderately provided, be 
should at first have combated the desire of gain, and, 
like Lydhrgus, * have watched against its inconve^* 
niences ; for those Were by no means inconsiderable, 
but such as gave birth to the many and great troubles 
that happened in the Roman state. 

As to an equal division of lands, neither was Ly- 
curgus to blame for making it, nor Numa for not ma- 
king it. The equality which it caused afforded the 
former a firm foundation for his government ; and. the 
latter, finding a division already made, and probably 
as yet subsisting intire, had no occasion to make a 
new one. 
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With respect to the community of wives and chil- 
dren, each took a politic method to haoish jealousy. 
A Roman husband, when he had a sufficient number 
of children, and was applied to by one that had none, 
might give up his wife to him, and was at liberty both 
to divorce her, and to take her again : but the Lace- 
daemonian, while his wife remained in his house, and 
the marriage subsisted in its original force, allowed 
his friend, who desired to have children by her, the 
use of his bed ; and, as we have already observed, 
many husbands invited to their houses such men as 
were likely to give them healthy and well-made chil- 
dren. The difference between the two customs is 
this ; that tbe Lacedaemonians appeared very easy and 
unconcerned about an affair that in other places causes 
so much disturbance, and consumes men's hearts with 
jealousy and sorrow ; whilst among the Romans ther^ 
was a modesty, which veiled the matter with a new 
contract, and seemed to declare that a community in 
wedlock is intolerable. 

Yet farther, Numa's strictness as to virgins tended 
to form them to that modesty which is the ornament 
of their sex : but the great liberty which Lycurgus 
gave them brought on them the censure of the poets, 
particularly Ibycus : for they call them Phanomerides, 
and Andramaneii, Euripides describes them in this 
manner : — • 

These quit their homes, ambitious to display, 
Amidst the youths, their vigor in the race, 
Or feats of wrestling, whilst their airy robe 
Plies back, and leaves their limbs uncovered. 

The skirts of the habit which the virgins wore were 
not sewed to the bottom, but opened at the sides as 
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they walked, and dimortfted tbe ihlgh^ at Sopkoeles 
very plainly writea : 

Still in the light dress struts the vain Hermione, 
Whose openiDg folds display the naked thigh. 
Consequently, their behavior is said to have been too 
bold and too masculine, in particular to their hua*- 
bands : for they conaideted themaelvea as absolute 
mistresses in their housea ; nay, they wanted a share 
in affairs of state, and delivered their aentimenta with 
gp^eat freedom conceminj^ the moat weighty mattera. 
But Numa, though he preserved intire to the matrons 
all the honor and respect that were paid them by their 
husbands in the time of Romulas, when they endea- 
vored by kindness to compensate for the rape ; yet he 
obliged them to behave with great reserve, and to lay 
aside all impertinent curiosity. He taught them to be 
sober, and accustomed them to silence, intirely to aba- 
tain from wine, and not to speak even of the moat 
necessary affkirs except in the presence of their hus- 
bands. When a woman once appeared in the forum 
to plead her own cause, it is reported that the aenate 
ordered the oracle to be consulted, what this strangle 
event portended to the city. Nay, what is recorded 
of a few infamous women ^ is a proof of the obedience 
and meekness of the Roman matrons in general : for 
as our historians give us accounts of those who first 
carried war into the bowela of their country, or againat 
their brothers, or were first guilty of parricide ; so 
the Romans relate, that Spurius Carvilius was the first 
among them that divorced his wife, when no such 
thing had happened before for two hundred and thirty 
years from the building of Rome ; and that Thalaea, 
the wife of Pinarius, was the first that quarrelled, 
having a dispute with her mother-in-law Gegania, ia 
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the Mga of Tarqnin .the Ffood ; 00 well framed for 
Ibepresendngt of deoeacy and a propriety of behavior, 
were this lawgnrer^8.r^;iiiatieiii witii respect to mar- 
riage. 

Agreeable to the ednoatien of yirgins in Sparta were 
the direetioits of Lyonrgus as to the ^«ie of their being 
narried r fOr he ordered them to be married when both 
their age and wishes led them to It ; that the company 
of a husband,* which nature now required » might be 
tiie foundation of kindness and loye, and not of fear 
and hatred, which would be the consequence when 
nature was foreed ; and that their bodies might have 
strength to bear the.trovble» of breeding and the pangs 
of childbirth ; the propagation of children being looked 
on as the only end of marriage'. But the Romans mar- 
ried tiieir daughters at the age Of twelve years, or un<p 
der ; that both their bodies and. manners might come 
pore .and untainted into the management of their hus- 
hnnds» It appears then that the former institution 
SMwe naturally tended to the procreation of children, 
and the latter to tlie forming of the manners for the 
matrimonial union. 

However, in theedncatiQn of the boys, in regulating 
their classes, and laying down Ifee whole method of 
their exercises, .their diversipps, and their eating at a 
common table, Lycnrgns stands .distinguished, and 
lenves Nnma only on a lei^el with ordinary lawgivers & 
for Numa left it to the option .or convenience of pa- 
rents to bring up their sous >to .agricultiire, to ship*** 
building, to the business of a brasiarvOr the art of a 
musician ; as if it were not necessary for one design 
to run through the education of them all, and for each 
individual to have the same bias given him ; but^ as if 
tiiey were all like passengers in a rsihip, who, coming 
ench from a different empliPQrment^ jsud Kith a dififerent 
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intent, stand on their common defence in time of dan- 
ger, merely out of fear for themselyes or their property, 
and on other occasions are attentive only to their private 
ends. In such a case common legislators would have 
been excusable, who might have failed through igno- 
rance or want of power ; but shonld not so wise a man 
as Nuraa, who took on him the govemmient : of a state 
so lately formed, and not likely to make the least op- 
position to any thing he proposed, have considered it 
as his first care, to give the children such a bent of 
education, and the youth such a mode of exercise, as 
would prevent any great difference or confusion in 
their manners ; that so they might be formed from their 
infancy, and persuaded to walk together^ in the same 
paths of virtue ? Lycurgus found the utility of this in 
several respects, and particularly in securing the con- 
tinuance of his laws : for the oath the Spartans had 
taken would have availed but little, if the youth had 
not been already tinctured with his discipline, and 
trained to a zeal for his establishment. Nay, so strong 
and deep was the tincture, that the principal laws 
which he enacted continued in force for more than ^ye 
hundred years. But the primary view of Numa's go- 
vernment, which was to settle the Romans in lasting 
peace and tranquillity, immediately vanished with him: 
and, after his death, the temple of Janus, which he had 
kept shut, as if he had really held war in prison and 
subjection, was set wide open, and Italy was filled 
with blood. The beautiftil pile of justice which he 
had reared presently fell to the ground, being without 
the cement of education. 

You will say then, was not Rome bettered by her 
wars ? A question this which wants a long answer, to 
satisfy such as place the happiness of a state in riches, 
luxury, and an extent of don^iniob, rather than in se- 
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curity, equity, temperancdy and content. It may seem 
howeyer to afford an argument in favor of Lycurgus, 
that the Romans, on quitting the discipline of Numa, 
soon arrived at a much higher degree of power ; whereas 
the Laced«moniiuiSy as soon as they departed from the 
institutions of Lycurgus, from being the most respect- 
able people of Greece, became the meanest, and were. 
in danger of being absolutely destroyed. On the other 
hand, it must be acknowleged something truly great 
and divine in Numa, to be invited from another coun- 
try to the throne; to make so many alterations by 
means of persuasion only ; to reign undisturbed over 
a city not yet united in itself, without the use of an 
armed force, which I^yci^rgus was obliged to have re- 
course to, when' he availed himself of the aid of the 
nobility against the commons ; and, by his wisdom and 
justice alone, to conciliate and combine all his subjects 
in peace. 



SOLON.* 

DiDYMUs the grammarian, in Ina answer to Ascle- 
piades concerning the laws of <6ol6n, cites the testi- 
mony of one Philocles, hy which he would prove Solon 
the son of Euphorion, contrary to the opinion of others 
that hare written of him : ibr they all with one voice 
declare that Execestides was his father ; a man of mo- 
derate fortune and pOwer, but of the noblest fiimily in 
Athens, being descended from Codms. His mother, 
according to Heraclides of Fontns, was cousin-german 
to the mother of Pisistratas. This tie of kindred at 
first united Solon and Pisistratus in a very intimate 
friendship, which was drawn closer, if we may believe 
some writers, by the regard whieh the fbrnier had for 
the beauty and excellent qualities of the latter.' Hence 
we may believe it \iras, that when they differed after- 
wards about matters of state, this dissension broke not 
out into any harsh or ungenerous treatment of each 
other ; but their first union kept some hold of their 
hearts ; some sparks of the flame still remained ; and 



1 Solon florished about the year before Christ 597. 

s Pisistratus was remarkably courteous, affable, and liberal : 
he had always two or three slaves near him with bags of sil- 
ver coin : when he saw any man look sickly, or heard that any 
died insolvent, he relieved the one, and buried the others at 
his own expense. If he perceived people melancholy be in- 

a aired the cause ; and if he found it was poverty, he furnished 
lem wiUi what might enable them to get bread, but not to 
live idly. Nay, he left even his gardens and orchards open, 
and the fruit free to the citisens. His looks were easy and 
sedate, his lanj^uage soft and modest. In short, if his virtues 
had been genuine, and not dissembled, with a view to the ty- 
ranny of Athens, he would, as S<don told him, have been the 
best citizen in it. 



the tenclerne«0 of former friendfbip wi» not quite for- 
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Solon's father having hurt his fortane, as Hervippns 
tells Qs, by indulging his great and munificent spirit, 
though the son might have been supported by his 
friends, yet as he was of a family that had long been 
assisting to others, he was ashamed to accept of assist- 
aflce himself; and therefore in his younger years ap- 
plied himself to merdiandise. Some however say that 
he travelled rather to gratify his curiosity and extend 
his knowlege than to raise ah estate : for he professed 
his love of wisdom, and, when far advanced in years, 
made this declaration, ^ I gr4>w old in the pursuit of 
learning/ He ^as not too much attached to wealth, as 
we may gather fk*om the foUowing verses: 

The man that boasts of golden stores. 
Of grain that loads his bending floors. 
Of fields with freshening hcrrbage green, 
Where bounding steeds and herda are seen, 
I call not happier than the swain 
Whose limbs are soand, whose food is plain. 
Whose joys a blooming wife endears. 
Whose hoars a smiling offspring cheers. 

Tet in another place he says : 

The flow of riches, though desired, 
life's real goods, if well aoqnired. 
Unjustly let me never gaini 
Lest vengeance follow in their train. 

Indeed, a good man, a valuable member of society, 
should neither set his heart on superfluities, nor reject 
the use of what' is necessary and convenient : imd in 
those ^es, an Hesiod informa tis, no business was 
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looked 09 as a ditpanigeineiity nor did any trade cause 
a disadvantageous distinctiOD. The profession of mer- 
chandise was honorable, as it brought home the pro- 
duce of barbarous countries, engaged the friendship of 
kings, and opened a wide field of knowlege and expe- 
rience. Nay, some merchants have been founders of 
great cities ; Protus, for instaiice, that built Marseilles, 
for whom the Gauls about the Rhone had the highest 
esteem. Thales also, and Hippocrates the mathemati- 
cian, are said to have had their share in commerce ; 
and the oil that Plato disposed of in Egypt defrayed 
the expense of'his travels. 

If Solon was too expensive and luxurious in his way 
of living, and indulged his poetical vein in his descrip- 
tion of pleasure too freely for a philosopher, it is im- 
puted to his mercantile life : for as he passed through 
many and gi^at dangers, he might surely compensate 
them with a little relaxation and enjoyment. But that 
he placed himself rather in the class of the poor than 
the rich is evident from these lines : 

For vice, though Plenty fills her horn. 
And virtue sinks in want and scorn ; 
Tet never, sure, shall Solon change 
His truth for wealth's most easy range ! 
Since virtue lives, and truth shall stand. 
While wealth eludes the gnsping hand. 

He seems to haye made use of his poetical talent at 
first, not for any serious purpose, but only for amuse- 
ment, and to fill up his hours of leisure ; but after- 
wards he inserted moral sentences, and interwove many 
pojitical transactions in his poems, not for the sake of 
^cording or remembering them, but sometimes by way 
of apology for his own administration, and sometimes 
to exhort, to advise, or to censure the citisens of Athen^^ 
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Some are of opinion that he attempted to pat his laws 
too in Terse, and they give us this beginning : — , 

Supreme of gods, whose power we first address, ' 

This plan to honor, and these laws to bless. 

Lake most of the sages of those times, he cultivated 
chiefly that part of moral philosophy which treats of 
civil obligations. His physics were of a very simple 
and ancient cast, as appears from the following lines : 

From cloudy vapors falls the treasured snow, 
And the fierce hail : from lightning's rapid blaze 
Springs the loud thunder : winds disturb the deep. 
Than whose unrufSed breast, no smoother scene 
In all the works of nature ! 

On the whole, Thales seems to have been the only 
philosopher who then carried his speculations beyond 
things in common use, while the rest of the wise men 
maintained their character by rules for social life. 

They are reported to have met at Delphi, and after- 
wards at Gorinth, on the invitation of Periander, who 
made provision for their entertainment. But what 
contributed most to their honor was their sending the 
tripod from one to another, with an ambition to outvie 
each other in modesty. The story is Ihis: — ^When 
some Coans were drawing a net, certain strangers from 
Miletus bought the draught unseen. It proved to be a 
golden tripod, which Helen, as she sailed from Troy, 
is said to have thrown in there, in compliance with an 
ancient oracle. A dispute arising at first between the 
strangers and the fishermen about the tripod, and af*- 
terwards extending itself to the states to which they be- 
longed, so as almost to engage them in hostilities, the 
priestess, of Apollo took up the matter, by ordering 
that the wisest man they could find should have the 
tripod* Aod first it was sent to Thales at Miletus ; the 
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CoaasToknterily i^veseBtiag that to one of the Mile- 
siansy for which they would hare gone to war with 
them all. Thalee declared that3ia8 was a wiser man 
than he ; so it was brovght to him. He sent it to 
another, as wiser still. After making a farther cir- 
euity it came to Thales the second time ; and, at last, it 
was carried from Miletas to Thebes, and dedicated to 
the Ismenian Apollo. Theophrastus relates, that the 
tripod was first seiit to Bias at Priene ; that Bias sent 
it back again to Thales at Miletus ; that so having 
passed through the hands of the seven, it came round 
to Bias again, and at last was sent to the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. This is the most current account ; 
yet some say the present was not a tripod, but a bowl 
sent by Croesus ; and others, that it was a cup which 
one Bathycles had left for that purpose. 

We have a particular account of a conversation 
which Solon had with Anacharsis, and of another he 
bad with Thales. Anacharsis went to Solon's house at 
Athens, knocked at the door, and said, * he was a 
stranger who desired to enter into engagements of 
IHendship and mutual hospitality with him.' Solon 
answered, ' friendships are best formed at home.' — 
'Then do yen,' said Anacharsis, 'who are at home, 
make me your friend, and receive me into your house.' 
Struck with the quickness of his repartee, Solon gav« 
him a kind welcome, and kept him some time with 
him, being then employed in public affairs, and in 
inodelling his laws. When Anacharsis knew what 
Solon was about, he laughed at his undertaking, and 
at the absurdity of imagining he could restrain the 
avarice and injustice of his ci^zens by written laws, 
which in all respects resembled spiders' webs, and 
would, like them, only entangle and hold the poor and 
weak, while the Hch and powerful easily broke throngh 
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them. To t&ik Solon replied, ^ Men keep their a j^* 
menti, when it is an advantage to both parties not to 
break them ^ and he wonld ao irame his laws, as to 
make it evident to the Athenians, that it would be 
more for their interest to observe than to transgptoss 
them/ The event however showed, that Anacharsili 
was nearer the truth in his conjecture than Solon was 
in his hope. Anacharsis having seen an assembly of 
the people at Athens, said, ^ he was surprised at this, 
that in Greece wise men pleaded causes, and fools de- 
termined them/ 

. When Solon was entertained by Tbales at Miletus, 
he expressed some wonder that he did not marry and 
raise a family. To this Thales gave no immediate 
answer ; but some days after he instructed a stranger 
to say that he came from Athens ten da3rs before. 
Solon inquiring what news there was at Athens, the 
man, according to his instmctions, said, * None, except 
the funeral of a young man, which was attended by 
the whole city ; for he was the son, as they told ne, of 
a person of great honor, and of the highest ireputMion 
for virtue, who was then abroad on his travels/ — < What 
a miserable man is hel' said Solon: * but what was 
his •name?' ^ I have heard his nam^/ answered the 
stranger, 'but do not recoUdet it. AU I remember is, 
that there was much talk of his wisdom and justiee/ 
Solon, whose apprehensions increased with every te* 
ply, was now much disconcerted, and mentioned his 
own name, asking, ' Whether it was not Solon's son 
tiUit was dead T' The stranger answering in the affiraui- 
Ufe^ he began to beat his head, and to do and ssy suoh 
things as are usual to men in a transpoft of grief. 
Then Thales, taking him by the hand, said with a 
sulle, ' These things, which jstrike down'so &rm » man 
as Solon, kept me from marriage and from hsriag 
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children : but t^ke cbnrage, my gdod friend; for not 
a word of what has been told you is true/ Hermippus 
says he took this story from PatSBCus, who used to 
boast he had the soul of JBsop. ' 
. 3ut, after all, to neglect the procuring of what is ne- 
cessary or convenient in life, for fear of losing it, would 
be acting a very mean and absurd part : by the same 
Tule a man might refuse the enjoyment of riches, or 
honor, or wisdom, because it is possible for him to be 
deprived of them. Even the excellent qualities of the 
mind, the most valuable and pleasing possession in the 
worid, we see destroyed by poisonous drugs, or by the 
violence of some disease. Nay, Thales himself coiil4 
not be secure from fears, by living single, unless he 
would renounce all interest in his friends, his relations, 
and his country. Instead of that, however, he is said 
to have adopted his sister's son, named Cybi^thus. 
Indeed, the soul has not only a principle of sense, of 
understanding, of memory, but of love ; and when it 
has nothing at home to ^x its affection on, it unites 
itself, and cleaves to something abroad. Strangers or 
persons of spurious birth often insinuate themselves 
into such a man's heart, as into a honqe or land that 
has no lawful heirs, and, together with love, bring a 
train of cares and apprehensions for them. It is not 
uncommon to hear persons of a morose temper, who 
talk against marriage and a family, uttering the moat 
abject complaints, when a child, which they have. had 
by a slave or a concubine, happens to sicken or die. 
•Nay, some have expressed a very great regret on the 
death of dogs and horses ; whilst others have borne the 
•loss of valuable children without any affliction, or at 
least withoutany indecent sorrow, and have passed the 
jrest of their days with calmness and composure.. It is, 
certainly > weakness, not affection, which brings infinite 
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tronbles and fears on men, who are not fortified by rea<^ 
son against the power of fortune ; who hare no enjoy-^ 
fnentof a present good, beeanse of tbeir apprehensions^ 
and the real anguish they find in considering, that, in 
time, they '.may be deprived. of it. No man, surely^ 
dhonld take refage in poverty, to guard against the 
loss of an estate ; nor remain in the unsocial state of 
eelibacy, that he may have neither friends nor children 
to lose: he should be armed by reason against all 
events. But, perhaps, we have been too diffuse in 
these sentiments. 

When the Athenians, tired out with a long and 
troublesome war against the Megarensians for the isle 
of Salamis,made a law that no one, for the futuse, 
under pain of death, should either by speech or writing; 
propose that the city should assert its claim to that 
island, Solon was very uneasy at so di&honorable a 
decree ; and, seeing great part of the youth desirous to 
begin the war again, being restrained from it only by 
fear of the law, he feigned himself insane ; and a re*- 
port spread from his house into the city, that he was 
out of his senses. Privately, however, he had com- 
posed an elegy, and got it by heart, in order to repeat 
it in public. Thus prepared, he sallied out unexpectedly 
into the market-place with a cap on his head. A great 
BUinber of people flocking about him there, he got on the 
heralds' stone, and sung the elegy which begins thus :— 

Hear and attend : from Salamis I came 

To show joox error. 
This composition is intitled ISalamis, and consists of a 
hundred very beautiful lines. When Solon had done, 
his friends began to express their admiration, and Pi- 
sistratus, in particular, exerted himself in persuading 
the people to comply with his directions ; whejr^on 
they repealed the law^ once more undertook the war. 
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mad inrcsted Sol<m with the commaDd. The commoB 
acccmnt of hu proceedings ie this. He ei^Ued with Pi- 
fliatratnf to Colias, and, having setied the woiaen, who> 
according to the custom of the country, were offering 
sacrifice to Ceres there, he sent a trusty person to 
Salamis, who was to pretend he was a deserter, and to 
adrise the Megarensians, if they bad a niind to seise 
the principal Athenian matrons* to set si|il immediately 
for CoUas. The Megarensians readily embracing' the 
proposal, and sending out a body of me.n, Solon disr 
covered the ship as it put off from the island ; and 
causing the women directly to withdraw* ordered a 
number of young men, whose faces were yet smooth, 
to dress themselves in their habits, caps, and shoes^ 
Thus, with weapons concealed under their clothes, they 
were to dance and play, by the sea-side, till the enemy 
was landed, and the vessel near enough to be seized. 
Matters being thus ordered, the Megarensians wejr^ 
deceived with the appearance, and. ran fonfuse41y on 
shore, striving which should first hy hold on the 
women : but they met with so warm a reception, that 
they were cut off to a mun ; and the Athenians, em- 
barking immediately for Salamis, took possession of 
the island* . . 

Others deny that it was recovered in this manner, 
and tell us, that Apollo, being first consulted at Delphi, 
gave this answer :-^ 

Go, fifst ptopitiste th» cohntry's chieft 
• Hid in jEsopus' lap, who, when iaterr'd> 

Faced the (l«toUiiing 'suiu 
On this, Solon- crossed the sea by night, and.offered 
sacrifices, in Salamis, tathe heroes Periphcfmus and Oh 
chreos : then taking five hundred Athenian rolunteeiA, 
who had obtained a decree, that if theyiconquered the 
island, the govemmeniof itshould be invested in them. 



Ife laMed vfiUi' a nvmbert of- fiUniig^ tmmIi and tm6 
gftUey of tliirty oafs for Satomid, where be eeitt aucbor 
dt a point wbtdk looiil towards Enbosa. 

The Megareasiaint tkm/t were in the place, baving^ 
beanl a ooaftiied- report of wliat bad bappeeed, betook- 
tiMtna^teein a disord«i^ mamer to arni8» and sent a. 
flkip to diBoo'Vev -Ae endvy.. As the ship a^roached; 
too near, Soien took it, and securing the crew, pint in; 
flieir place sosde of the bravest of the Atlmnanss, witb 
ovAtn to fnake the best of their way to the city, ae 
prhrately a^r possible. Id the mean tine, with the rest 
of Ms men be attacked the Me^arensiaes by land ; and 
wbSte tbese were enghged^ those from tbe sbip took ther 
elty. A cnstom which obtained allertrards seems td 
bear witness to tbe tmth of this account ; for an Athe~ 
nian ship, once a year, passed silently to Salamis, and 
Hie i»habitantB coming dow» on it with noise and 
tammlt, one nan in armor leaped ashore, and raa 
sbonting tew«rda the promontory of Sciradinm, toi 
meet those that were adtanoing by land. Near that 
plaee is a temple of Mars erected by Solon : for therer 
it was tbtft he defeated tbe Meganensians^ and dw^. 
missed, on certain conditions, such as were not slaiai 
mbAttle. 

^ Hewevet, the people of Megara persisted in thieit 
claim tin both sides had severely felt the calamitiea of 
war, and then tbey refetrsd tbe affair to the deeisiooL 
of the Lacedannonians. Many authors refaite that Son 
km at«iled himself Of a passage in Hemer's cata*- 
lagne of shipe, whieh be alleged before the arbitral 
tors, dexterously inserting a line of Ms own: for to 
this verse, ^ 

Ajai> firont Satemis twelve sbij^s oonttuoidji, 
he is said to hare added, \ 

And ranks His forces wi^ tbe Atbenian pew«r. . t 
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But the Athanians look on tkitf u an idle sfoiy^and^ 
tell U8 that Solon made it appear to the judges that 
Philsens and Eurysaces, sons of Ajax, being admitted 
by the Athenians to the freedom of their city, gave up 
the island to them, and remored, the one to Brauron, 
and the other to Melite in Atttea: likewise, that the 
tribe of the Philaidae, of which Pisistratus was, had 
its name from that Philaeus. He brought another argu- 
ment against the Megarensians, from the manner of 
burying in Salamis, which was agreeable to the custom 
Of Athens, and not to that of Megara ; for the Mega-' 
f ensians inter the dead with their faces to the east, and 
the Athenians turn theirs to the west. On the other 
hand, Hereas of. Megara insists that the Megarensianis> 
likewise turn the faces of the dead to the west, and^ 
what is more, that, like the people of Salamis, they 
put three or four corpses in one tomb^ whereas the 
Athenians have a separate tomb for each. But Solon's 
cause was farther assisted by certain oracl«s of Apollo, 
in which the island was called Ionian &lamis. This 
matter was determined by five Spartans, Oritolaide^, 
Amompharetus, Hypsechidas, Anaxilas, and Cleo* 
nenes. • 

Solon acquired considerable honor and authority in. 
Athens by this affair ; but he was much more cele- 
brated among the Greeks in general, for negotiating 
succors for the temple at Delphi, against the insolent 
and injurious behavior of the Cirrhaeans, and per- 
suading the Greeks to arm for the honor of ihe god. 
At his motion it was that the amphictyons declared 
war ; as Aristotle, among others, testifies, in his book 
concerning the Pythian games, where he attributes 
that decrees to Solon. He was not; however, appointed 
general in that war, as Hermippus relates from £oan* 
thes the Samian: for iSsdiines, the orator, si^rs no 
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ntcli tbln^"; vkcI we find in tie rec6rds lof Dtoltihi Aat 
Alcmsson, not SoIoq^ coraniaiided the Atiieiuans en 
that oecasioir. 

' The exeerable proceedingg against the aGcom|»libea 
of Gylon had long occasioned .great trouiiles in the 
Athenian (State* The cbttspirators had taken sanctuar;^ 
in Minerv'a^ temfde ; but Megades, then archon, per** 
auaded them to quit it, and stand trial, under- the iio-* 
tton that if ihey tied a thread to the shrine of the gadn 
dees, and kept h<^d of it, they would still be under 
her protection. But when they came over-against the 
temple of the furies the thread broke of itself; on 
which MegaclejB and his colleagues^ rushed on the)ii 
and seized them, as if they had lost their pririlege^ 
Such as were out of the temple were stoned ; those 
that fled to the altars were cut in pieces there ; and 
they only were spared who made application to the 
wires of the magistrates. From that time those magisrt 
trates were called execrable, and became objeets of 
the public hatred. The remains of Cy Ion's, faction 
iifierwards recovered strength, and kept up the quarrel 
with the dJesceudants of Megacles. The dispute wiis 
greater than ever, and the two parties more exaspe* 
xatedj when Solon, whose authority was now very 
great, and others of ^e principal Athenians, inter- 
po0^ and by intreaties and arguments persuaded, the 
penoDS called execrable to submit to justice iumI a 
fair trial, before three hundred judges selected' from 
the nobility. Mjrron, of thePhylensian ward, eajrHed 
on the impeachment, and they were condemned : as 
many as were alive were driven into exile; and the 
bodies of the dead dug up and cast out beyond the 
borders of Attica. Amidst these disturbanees» the 
Megarensians renewed the war, took Nisva from the 
Athenians^ and recovered Salamis. once more.. 
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Abbiit tfiift tiaia thv dly was fi]i»wia»'iiffi«ied iHtit 
Mip«niiitioufl.f(ean and stiaage iqifiettraiuDes ; aiul thifc 
sootiisayers declared that there were certain abomiiiabltf 
evimcB wbkh wanted exfiiatiDii, pointed out hy the 
oHlrails of the viatima. On ttaia they sent to Cvete fo» 
Epislentdea tik0 Fhcestian^ who is veckonad tiieseventli 
aniqn^tbe wise ttea, by thoaa that do^not admit Pert<^ 
ander into the iminber* Ho was repwted a man of 
gMot pi^ty, beloved by the gods, and skilled in matter* 
of veligion, partkulaTly in what related to injqsiratiott 
aiad ^tiie saared myateriea : therefore the mon of thoae 
dsrys called him the son of the nymph Balte, and oner 
^^le curates rSY^ired* When ha arnred at Athens, 
ha eoHtracted a fkiendship with Solon, and privately 
gK^e faim oottsiderabU assistance,, pseparing tin way 
Air the reoeptioB qf bis laws: for be taught the Alht^ 
nitlns to be ttore Arogal in their ivligaoas worship, and 
mete moderate in their noaming, by intormlKin^ cerw 
ilaia sacrifices with the funeral solemnities^ and abo« 
lishin^ the ero€A and bavbarons eustoms that had gene^ 
rall»f prevailed amang the women belbve. What is of 
stiU greatev oonseqoenee, by expiatio»S', lastrationst 
attdtbo'ertctitagof tamples and shrijies, he hailowe«k 
a^ putilled^tbe city, a^dl made the peopk moro oIh 
8drhint»f justico and mora iacUned to nnion. > 

When lie had seen Munyobia, and considered it 
soiM time, ha is reported to have said tt> these about 
bimy <'Hbw blind is man to ftitnvily I if the Athetiiana 
^oalif foresee'' what trocibte that plaea will give them; 
they would tear it in pieees with their teeth, rather 
^Mln-it ahmild stand/ Something similar to this is ]«-> 
biife(l>of Thafids: for he ordered the Miiesians to bury 
hiiti ia a certain veftise and neglected place, and fare^ 
to&a,f«t i&a same tim^, that tbeir smrioet^plikee would 

>9 day staMd^the#e. As for Spimanidca) h# was hold 



in Mititrftfkm '»e Athene*; gr^at iMmDrli were '|>aid hftn, 
"mid maify valnttble preset) ts made i yet he ivtfiiild icc« 
eept of nothing tmt a brandi of 4be sacrvd «iire, whieii 
Ifaey gav« him at his request t and wUh that he de^ 
imrted. 

When the troubles about Cylon's. affair were ovet; 
«nd the sacrilegioas persons removed, in the manner 
we have mentioned, the Athenians relapsed into their 
old disputes concerning the gorernment; for ^erf 
were as many parties «mOng them as liiere were difo^* 
Tent tracts of land in their country^ The inhaUitantft 
of the mountainous part were, it seems, fer a dievcM' 
cntcy ; those of the pl&dns for an oiigarohy ; and ihoai 
•of the sea coasts contending for a mixed kind of goyerrik4> 
ment, hindered the other two from gaining their pmpiitA 
At the same tim«, the inequality between the poor mMd 
the rich occasioned the greatest discord, and the staite 
was in so dangerous a situation, that there seemed to 
be no way to quell the seditions, or to save it from 
ruin, but changing it to a monarchy. So greattly were 
the poor in debt to the rich, that they were obliged 
either to pay them, a sixth part of the produce of the 
land (whence they were called hectemorii and Oietei), 
or else to engage their persons to their creditors,' who 
might seiae them on £ulure of payment Accoh^dingly, 
«oiKe made slayes of them, and others sold them to 
foreq^ners. Nay, some parents ware forced to sfeU 
their own children, for no law forbade it, and to quit 
the city, to avoid the severe treatment of those uitttersi 
Bat the ^eater number, and men of the most spirit; 
agreed to stand by ^ixh other, and to bear such unpo^ 
sittons no longer. Th«y determined to choose a trusty 
person for their leader to deliver those who had fhiloj^ 
in their time of payment, to divide the land, and to 
give an intire new faoe to the commonwealth* 
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Then the most prudent of tbe Athenians cast their 
eyes on Solon, as a man least obnoxious to either 
party, having neither been engaged in oppressions with 
the rich, nor entangled in necessities with the poor. 
Him, therefore, they intreated to assist the public in 
this exigency, and to compose these differences. Pfaa- 
nias, the Lesbian, asserts, indeed, that Soion, to save 
the state, dealt artfully with both parties, and privately 
promised the poor a division of the lands, and' the rich 
R confirmation of their securities. At first he was lodi 
to take- the administration on him, by reason of the 
avarice of some, and the insolence of others ; but was, 
however, chosen archon next after Philombrotus, and 
at the same time arbitrator and lawgiver ; the rich ac- 
cepting of him readily, as one of them, and the poor, 
as a good and worthy man. They tell us too, that a 
saying of his, which he had let fall some time before, 
that equality causes no war, was then much repeated, 
and pleased both the rich and the poor ; the latter ex- 
pecting to come to a balance by their numbers and by 
the measure of divided lands, and the former to pre- 
serve an equality at least, by their dignity and power. 
Thus both parties being in great hopes, the heads of 
them were urgent with Solon to make himself king, 
and endeavored to persuade him that he might with 
better assurance take on him the direction of a city 
where he had the supreme authority. Nay, many of 
the citizens that leaned to neither party, seeing the in- 
tended change difficult to be effected by reason and 
law, were not against the intrusting of the government 
to the hands of one wise and just man. Some, more- 
over, acquaint us, that he received this oracle from 
Apollo, 

Seize, seize the helm ; the reeling vessel guide: 
With aiding patriots stem the raging tide. 



Hu IHeiids in particular told Mm it would appear that 
ho wanted courage, if he rejected the monarchy for 
fear of the. name of tyrant; as if the sole and supreme 
power would not soon become a lawful sovereignty 
through the virtues of him that received it. Thus 
formerly, said they, the Euboeans set up Tynnondas, 
and lately the Mityleneans, Pittacus for their prince.* 
-None of these things moved Solon from his purpose, 
and the answer he is said to have given his friends is 
this, * Ahsolute monarchy is a fair field, but it has no 
outlet.^ And in one of his poems he thus addresses 
himself to his friend Phocns> 
If I spared my country. 

If gilded violence and tyrannic sway 

Coald never charm me ; thence no shame accrues : 

St\\\ the mild honor of my name I boast. 

And find my empire there. 

Whence it is evident that his reputation was very 
great before he appeared in the character of a legis- 
iator. As for the ridicule he was exposed to for re- 
jecting kingly power, he has described it in the follow- 
ing verses : 

Nor wisdom's palm, nor deep-laid policy 
Can Solon boast. For when its noblest blessings 
Heaven pour'd into his lap, he spum'd tbem from him. 
Where was his sense and spirit, when inclosed 
He found the choicest prey, nor deign'd to draw it 1 
Who, to command fair Athens but one day. 
Would not himself, with all his race, hare fallen 
Contented on the mprrowl 

. i Pittacus, one of the seven wise men of Greece, made him* 
self master of Mitylene ; for which Alcsus, who was of the 
same town, contemporary with Pittacus, and, as a poet, » 
friend to liberty, satirised him, as he did the other tyrants. 
PittacQS disregarded his censures, and having by his autho- 
rity quelled the seditions of his citizens, and established 
peace and harmony among them; he voluntarily quitted his 
power, and reslored bis country to its liberty. 
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Thu§ h0 hBMinifo^aeed tbevmlMide and men «f Jiinr 

imiid« M diacoursifig about him*. But tbough be i:^ 
jected absolute power, be proceeded with epiiit enongb 
in tbe administratiQfi ; be did not nake aay concea- 
fiions in bebalf of tbe powerf ul« nor, in tbe framing of 
.bis lawiy (did be iedulge tbe bttinor of bis constitueiits. 
Wbere tbe ibrmer eetabliebinent wm tolerable, be 
neither applied remedies, w>r used tbe iDcisiOB-kiii£e, 
Jest be sbould put tbe wbole in disorder, and not have 
•power to settle or compose it afterwards in the tev- 
l>eratttre be eould wish. He only made euch altera- 
tions as be might bring tbe people to acquiesce in by 
persuasion, or compel them to by bis authority, mak- 
ing, as be says, ' force and right conspire.' Hence it 
was, rtiiat having the question afterwards put to him, 
* Whether be <bad provided the best of laws for the 
Athenians,' he answered, ^The best they were capable 
of receiving/ And as the modems obsertre, that the 
Athenians used to qualify the harshness of things by 
giving them softer and politer names, calling harlots 
mistresses, tributes contributions, garrisons guards, 
and prisons castles ; so Solon seems to be the first tbat 
distinguished the cancelling of debts by the name of a 
discharge : for this was the first of his public acts, 
that debts should be forgiven, and that no man, for the 
future, should take the body of his debtor for secu- 
rity. Though Androtion and some others say, tbat it 
was not by tbe cancelling of debts, but by moderating 
the interest, that the poor were relieved, they thought 
themselves so happy in it, that they gave tbe name 
of discharge to this act of humanity, as well as to 
the enlarging of measures and tbe value of mo- 
ney, which went along with it : for he ordered the 
minae, which before went but for seventy-three 
drachmais, to .go for a hundred ; so that, as tbey paid 



Itiie mme In laltie, h%i wamdkk leis in Weight, Ibose iMt 
had great soma to pay were weU»wed, while such aA 
Tecehred th^m were no ksem. 

The greater part of writers, hoive^er, affirm, th«t it 
was the alM^tiQii oi past seeiirities that was eaUed a 
dJBcbarfe, and viith these the poems of Soldn agree : 
€oT in them he "values himself on having taken away 
the marks of mortgaged laskd, whi(^ before were 
almost erery where set up, and made free those fields 
^vhich before were bound : and not only so, bnt of 
saeh citiaens as were seizable by their creators for 
debt, some, he tells ns, he had brought back, from 
«ther conntries, where tfaey had waadered mo long, 
that they bad iforgot the Attic dialect, and others he 
had set at liberty, who had experienced a cniel slavery 
at home. 

This affair, indeed; braaght on him the greatest 
trouble he met with: for when he undertook the an^ 
nulling of debts, and was eaasidering of a suitable 
apeeoh and a proper metiuid of introducing the basi* 
Dess, he told some of his most intimate friends, nam^y, 
-Gimonr Glinias,aad Hipponious, that he intended only 
to abolish the debts, and not to meddle with the lands. 
'These friends of his haeteniag to make their advantage 
of the seeret before the deeree took place, borrowed 
large ^nms of the rich, and purchased estates with 
tJbeiQ. Afterwards, when the decree was published, 
they kept their, possessions without paying the money 
they had taken up ; which brought great reilectionaolh 
Solon, as if he had not been imposed on with the rest, 
but w^re rather an accinnplice in the fraud. This 
charge, however, was soon removed, by his being the 
fuai to comply with this law, and remitting a debt of 
five talents, which he had out at interest. Others, 
aftong whom is Pely,zelaa the Rhodian, say it was 
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fifteen telenti. B«t Us friends went by the Mweof 
ChreoGopidn or debt-cutten ever afier. 

The method be took aatiefied neither the poor nor 
the rich. The latter were displeaeed by the conceiting 
of their hoods ; aed the former at not finding a divi- 
sion of lands : on this they had fixed their hopes, and 
they complained that he had not, like Lycnrgos^ made 
all the citizens equal in estate. Lycnrgus* however, 
being the eleventh from Hercules, and having reigned 
'many years in Lacediemon, had acquired great au- 
thority, interest, and friends, of which he knew very 
well how to avail himself in setting up a new form of 
government. Yet he was obligped to have recourse to 
force rather than persuasion, and had an eye struck 
out in the dispute^ before he could. bring it to a lasting 
settlement, and establish such an union and. equality 
as left neither rich. nor poor in the city. On the other 
band, Solon's estate was but moderate, not superior 
to that of some commoners, and therefore he attempted 
not to erect such a commonwealth as that of Lycurgus, 
considering it as out of his power : he proceeded as 
far as he thought he could be supported by the con- 
fidence the people had in his probity and wisdom. 

That be answered not the expectations of the gene- 
rality, but offended them by felling short, appears 
from these verses of his : 
. Those eyes with joy once sparkling when they view'd me, 

With cold oblique regard behold me now. 
And a little after— 

^Yet who but Solon 

Could have spoke peace to their tamultuoas waves. 

And not have sunk beueath them 1 
But being soon sensible of the utility of the decree, 
they laid aside their complaints, offered a public sacri- 
fice, whiish they called tmaei^iay or the saorifioe of the 
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dkchlUfipe, and eonititated Solonlawgirer and sufierin** 
tendent of the commonwealth ; committing to him the 
regulation not of a part onl j, font the whole, magistra- 
cies, assembiiesy courts of judicature, and senate, and 
leaving him to determine the qualification, number, 
and time of meeting for them all, as well as to abrogate 
or continue the former constitutions, at his pleasure* 

First, then, he repealed the laws of Draco, except 
those eoncerning murder, because of the severity ol* 
the punishments they appointed, which for almost all 
offences were capital ; even those that were convicted 
of idleness were to suffer death, and such as stole, only 
« few apples or pot-herbs were to be punished in the 
same manner as sacrilegious persons and murderers. 
Hence a saying of Demades, who lived long after, was 
much admired, that Draco wrote his laws not with ink, 
but with blood. And.he himself being asked, why he 
made death the punishment for most offences, an- 
ewered, * small ones deserve it, and I can find no 
greater for the most heinous.' 

In the next place, Solon took an estimate of %the 
estates of the citizens ; intending to leave the great 
oiSces in the hands of the rich, but to give the rest of 
the people a share in other departments which they 
had not before. Such as had a yearly income of ^re 
hundred measures in wet and dry goods, he placed in 
the first rank, and called. them pentacosiomedimni : 
the second consisted of those that could keep a horse, 
or whose lands produced three hundred measures ; 
these were of the equestrian order, and called hippo- 
datelountes : and those of the third class, who had but 
two hundred measures, were called zeugitte. The rest 
were named thetes, and not admitted to any office •; 
they had only a right to appear and give their vote in 
the general assembly of the peopk. This seemed at 
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€i8t but a BUght ^rmlc^, bilt afliinnKriU showail iUMi 
m matter of great importauee; for loosi caases ea«ae «t 
4ast to be decided by them; and ia such matters as 
were under Ibe cognisance of tbe magiatrates &ere lay 
an appeal to (he |i«ople* Besides, he is aaid to hav^ 
drawa np his laws in an obsenre and aasbignons man*- 
ner, on purpose to enlarge tbe authority of the popular 
tribunal : ior, as they could not adjust their di^rence, 
fyy the letter of ^e law they were obliged ta ha^e re*- 
coarse to living judges ; I mean the whole body of 
Bttinena^ who therefore had all controTersies brought 
before them, and ware iu a maaner superior to tbsa 
iaws« Of this equality he Ikimself takes aoti<^ in these 
waords: 

By me the people held their native lights 
UAiajured, iuioppres8*d* Tbe greet restntiaM 
From lawless yioJenee, and the poor frovi rapine. 
By me, their mutual ahield. 

'Denrous yet farther to strengthen the common peo« 
pie, he empowered any man whatever to enter mi acL«- 
4ion lor one that ivas injured. If a peraen was as- 
eanlted^ or suifered damage or violence, another that 
was able and willing to do it might prosecute the oU 
fender. Thus the lawgiver wisely aocUstoraed tibe ei»- 
tizena, as membera of one body, to feel and to resent 
,<me another's, injuries. And we are told of a tayiagnf 
liis agreeable to this laur: being asked, ^Whal city 
,wafl best modelled V he answered^ * that, wliere those 
.-who are not injured are no less ready to prosecute fuid 
•punish offenders than those who are/ 

When these points were adjusted, he established the 
council of the areopagus, which was to consist of suoh 
-as had borne the office of archon, and himscdf was one 
•of the number. But observing that the people, now 
disehasigied from thejr 4ebt0, grew iasolnnt and impe*- 



lioiMy hk' p>bde#de4 to oonatiliite anotiier eovn«iI or 
Mna^9 of tota htmdred, a Immdred out of eftch tribe^ 
1^^ whom all afibirs mete to l>c previonsly cousddered ; 
ixkA l>vdet«d 1b«t no matter, wMoat their approlmtion^ 
aHottld be laid before tbe geaeral astembLy. Iq tbff 
AMan time, tbe b4gb court of the areopagaa were to be 
tha ins^diOfg and gaardiatii of tbe laws. Thns be 
tfoplioeed ttw oommonwealtb, secured by two eoaaaiki, 
a0 by two aMbors» wotild be less liable to be shaken 
by tamaHs, and Ike people would become more orderljrr 
attdf peaceablOr Most writerSy as we bare obseeved^ 
tMfm that the eoUDeil of tbe areepagus was of Solon's 
a p y fthi tiiig : and it seems greatly to ornifirm their tan 
sertSen, that Dvaco ba»made ao me»lioa of tiie ai«o^ 
pagfites ; but in oapilat causes coastaiiliy addresses faira'« 
self t4> tbe ephatee : yet the eighth law of Solon^s tiisr^ 
leeatb table is set down ia these very Words: Whoerev 
were declared iafkmcms, before Solon's avchoiisfaip>. let 
Ihaa be i«sto«ed in honorv exeept such; as harkig been 
cmideaMed in the areopagus, or by tbe ephetse, or by 
lhe» kniga IB tbe prytaneumy for murder or robbery, os 
attamptsag' to usurp tbe govCrumeat, had. fled theia 
ooUDtiy, before tbia law was made* This, on tbe coo-* 
travy* shows, that befove Solon was chief magistrate 
aaA delivered bis larrrS) the council of the areopagus 
was in beiag : for who could Hare been coademaed in 
the areopagus befove Solon's time, If be was tbe- first 
tiiat erected it into a cowrt of judicature ? UnSesa^ 
petbapS) there be some obscurity or deficiency in the 
text, and tbe meaning be, that such as have been cpa>4 
victed of crimes that are now cognisable before t|ie 
areopagites, the ephetae, and prytanes, shall continue 
infiEunouat whilst others are restored. But this I sub* 
mit to the judgment of the- read-CTr • 
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The nott peonliar and surpritiii^ 6f liii othkr lawir 
is that which declares the man infamous who atands 
neuter in time of sedition. It seems he would not 
hare us he indifferent aUd unaffected with the fate of 
the public, when our own concerns are on a safe bot- 
tom ; nor, when we are in health, be insensible to the 
distempers and griefs of our country. He would have 
tts espouse the belter and juster cause, and haisard. 
eyery thing in defence of it, rather than wait in safety 
to see which side the victory will incline tOb That 
law too seems quite ridiculous and absurd, which per*- 
mits a rich heiress, whose husband happens to be im- 
potent, to console herself with his nearest relatioiisi 
Yet some say this law was very properly levied 
against those who, c<mscious of their own inability, 
match with heiresses for the sake of the portion » and 
under color of law do violence to nature : for when 
tiiey know that such heiresses may make choice of 
others to grant their favors to, they will eitiier.let 
those matches alone, or if they do marry in that man- 
ner, they must suffer the shame of their avarice and 
dishonesty. It is right that the heisess should not 
have liberty to choose at large, but only amongst her 
husband's relations, that the child which is bom may^ 
at least belong to his kindred and family. Agreeat>le 
to this is the direction, that the bride and bridegroom 
should be shut up together and eat of the same quince ;* 
and that the husband of an heiress sholild approaeh her 
at least three tiroes in a month : for, though they may 
happen not to have children, yet it is a mark of honor 

* The eating of the oaince (which was not peculiar to an 
heiress and her husband, for ail new married people eat it,) 
implied that their discourses ought to be pleasant to eicb 
other, that fmit making the breath sweet 



att4 Tegltrd dn^ffim a man to the cfaaitiiy of hit Wifer 
it remo«re« many aiieastiieMes, and prevents differences 
ftom proceeding to an absolute breach. 

In all other marriages, he ordered that no dowries 
should be giren : the bride was to bring with her only 
three suits of clothes, and some household stuff. of 
small value: for he did not choose that marriages 
should be made with mercenary or venal views, but 
would have that union cemented by the endearment of 
ehildren, and every other instance of love and friend- 
ship. Nay, Dionysius himself, when his mother de- 
sired to be married to a young S5rracnsan, told her, 
^ He had, indeed, by his tyranny, broke through th^ 
laws of his country, but he could not break, those of 
nature, by countenancing so disproportioned a match.' 
And surely such disorders should not be tolerated in 
any state, nor such matches where there is no equality 
of years, or inducements of love, or probability that 
the end of marriage will be answered. So that to an 
old man who marries a young woman some prudent 
magistrate or lawgiver might express himself in the 
wofds addressed to Philoctetes, 

Poor soul ! how fit art thou to marry ! 

And if he found a young man in the house of a rich 
old woman, like a partridge, growing fat in his private 
ssrvices, he would remove him to some young vii^^ 
who wanted a husband. But enough of this. 

That law of Solon's is also justly commended which 
forbids men to speak ill of the dead : for piety requires 
us to consider the deceased as sacred ; justice calls on 
us to spare those that are not in being ; and good po- 
licy, to prevent the perpetuating of hatred. He for* 
bad his people also to revile the living, in a temple, ili 
a court of justice, in the great assembly of the people, 
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or at tbepoWcgataira. H« tii«t «fiBli4cd Ilk tim ]r«^ 
ipeot WM to |MK^ tluree ^aehwtrt to the potiOB u^vrad^ 
and two to the piiblic. Novev to seatraia aager k^ ia^ 
^Btd, 4 proof of wea&jiesa or waat of In'oadiiif ; and 
alwaya to guard against it 4a irerf diffienlty and to tonia 
feraena itnpoaaiblci. Nowy what ja enjoined liy Ulw 
ahonld be practicable, if the legislator desires topunirik 
a few to some good pnrpoae, and Hot many to no pur* 
poas. 

Hia law concerning wiUa has likewise its merit : fot 
before bis time the Athenians w«r6 not allowed to. dis- 
pose of their estates by will ; Ae booees and* otbes 
substance of the deceased were to remain, among hia 
ielatioas. But he permitted any one that had no< 
Children to leare his possessiona' to whom he pleased ; 
tinia preferring the tie of firiendsfaip to that of kisdtoed^ 
and cdioice to necessity,- he gave eresy mam the fuU and 
free disposal of his own* Yet he allowed not all serta 
of legacies, but those only that were not extorted hyt 
Arensy ; the eenseqnence of diasaae or poiaoae ; by ian-* 
prisomnent or yiolenoe ; or tbe persuasions of a wife 2 
for he considered inducements that operated againol 
reason as no better thaa force : to be deeeired was 
with him the same thing as to be compelled ; and be 
looited on pleasure to be as great a perrerter as pain. 

He regulated moreover tbe journeys of women ; their 
iirournings and sacrifices ; and endeavored to keep thenr 
clear of all disorder and excess. They were not to ^ 
out of town with more thun three habits : the provi- 
sions they carried with them were not to exceed the 
Value of an oboliis : their basket was tiot to be above a 
cubit high : and in the night they were not to travel 
but in a carriage, with a torch belore them. At fnBe<« 
rals they were forbid to tear themselves ; and no hired 
-^oomer was to utter lamentable notes, or to act any 



tbii^ else that tended to excite sorroir. They were 
not permitted to sacrifice an ox oa those occasions ; or 
to bary more than three garments with the body ; or to 
viait any tombs besides those of their own family, ex-* 
cept at the time of interment. Most of these things 
are likewise forbidden by our laws ; with the addition 
of this circumstance, that those who offend in such a 
manner are ^ed by the censors of the women, as giv- 
ing way to weak passions and childish sorrow. 

As the city was filled with persons who assembled 
from all parts, on account of the great security in which 
people lived in Attica, Solon obaerriag this, and tl^at 
the country withal was poor and barren, and that mer** 
chants who traffic by sea do not use to import their 
goods where they can hare nothing in exchange, turned 
the attention of the citisens to manufactures* For this 
puq^ose he made a law, that no s<ni should be obliged 
to maintain his father, if he had not taught him a trade* 
As for Lycurgus, whose city was dear of strangers, 
and whose country* according to Euripides, was suffi** 
cient for twice the number of inhabitants ; where there 
was moreover a multitude of helots, who were not only 
to be kept constantly employed, but to be humUed and 
worn out by servitude ; it was right for him to set the 
citizens free from laborious and mechanic arts, and to 
employ them in arms, as the only art fit for them to 
learn and exercise. But Solon, nUher adapting his 
laws to the state of his eountry than his country to his 
laws, and perceiving that the soil of Attica, which 
Jiardly rewarded the husbandman's labor, was far from 
being capable of maintaining a lazy multitude, ordered 
that trades should be accounted honorable ; that the 
council of the areopagus should examine into every 
man's means of subMstiag, and chastise the idle. 
• But that law was more rigid which, as Heraclides of 
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Pontus informs ns, excused bastards f^om relieving 
their fathers. Nevertheless, the man that disregards 
so honorable a state as marriage, does not take a woman 
for the sake of children, but merely to indulge his ap* 
petite. He has therefore his reward ; and there re- 
mains no pretence for him to upbraid those children, 
whose very birth he has made a reproach to them. 

In truth, his laws concerning women in general ap- 
pear very absurd : for he permitted any one to kill an 
adulterer taken in the fact ; but if a man committed a 
rape on a free woman, he was only to be fined a hun- 
dred drachmas : if he gained his purpose by persua^ 
sion, twenty : but prostitutes were excepted, because 
they have their price. And he would not allow them 
to sell a daughter or sister, unless she were taken in 
an act of dishonor before marriage. But to punish the 
same fault sometimes in a severe and rigorous manner, 
and sometimes lightly, and as it were in sport, with a 
trivial fine, is not agreeable to reason ; unless the scar- 
city of money in Athens, at that time, made a pecu- 
niary mulct a heavy one. And indeed, in the valuation 
of things for the sacrifice, a sheep and a medimnus of 
corn were reckoned each at a drachma only. To the 
victor in the Isthmean games he appointed a reward 
of a hundred drachmas ; and to the victor in the Olym- 
pian ^re hundred. He that caught a he-wolf was to 
have five drachmas ; he that took a she-wolf one : and 
the former sum, as Demetrius Phalereus asserts, was 
the value of an ox ; the latter of a sheep. Though the 
prices which he fixes in his sixteenth table for select 
victims were probably much higher than the common, 
yet they are small in comparison of the present. The 
Athenians of old were great enemies to wolves, because 
their country was better for pasture than tillage ; and 
some say their tribies bad not their names from the 
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sons of Ion, but from the different occupations tfaey 
followed ; the soldiers being called hoplita ; the artifi* 
cers, ergades; and of the other two, the husbandmen, 
teleontes ; and the graziers, agicores. 

As Attica was not supplied with water from peren- 
nial riyers, lakes, or springs, but chiefly by wells dug 
for that purpose, he made a law, that where there was 
a public well, all within the distance of four furlongs 
should make use of it : but where the distance was 
greater, they were to provide a well of their own. And 
if they dug ten fathoms deep in their own ground, and 
could iBnd no water, they had liberty to fill a vessel of 
six gallons twice a day at their neighbors'. Thus he 
thought it proper to assist persons in real necessity, 
but not to encourage idleness. His regulations with 
respect to the planting of trees were also very judi- 
cious. He that planted any tree in his field was to 
place it at least tve feet from his neighbor's ground ; 
and if it was a fig-tree or an olive, nine ; for these 
extend their roots farther than others, and their neigh- 
borhood is prejudicial to some trees ; not only as they 
take away the nourishment, but as their effluvia is 
noxious. He that would dig a pit or a ditch, was to 
dig it as far from another man/s ground as it was deep ; 
and if any one would raise stocks of bees^ he was to 
place them three hundred feet from those already 
iraised by another. 

Of all the products of the earth,. he allowed none 
to be sold to strangers, but oil : and whoever pre- 
sumed to export any thing else, the archon was so- 
lemnly to declare him accursed, or to pay himself a 
hundred drachmas into tl^e public treasury. This law 
is in the first table. And therefore it is not absolutely 
improbable,' what some afiirm, that the exportation of 
figs was formerly forbidden, and that the informer 
against the delinquents was called a sycophant. 
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He likewiie enacted a law for reparation of dilmage 
receired from beasts. A dog; that had Mt a man was 
to be delivered np bound to a log of fbur cnbits long t 
an agreeable contrirance for Security against such an 
animal. 

Ant the Wisdom of the law concerning the natu- 
ralising of foreigners, is a little dnbiotis ; because it 
forbids the freedom of the city to be granted to any 
bat such as are for ever exiled from their own cotin-> 
try, or transplant themselves to Athene with their 
whole family, for the sake of exercising dome manual 
trade. This, We are told, he did, not with a view to 
keep strangers at a distance, but rather to invite them 
to Athens, on the sure hope of being admitted to the 
]privilege of citizens : and he imagined the settlement 
pf those might be intirely depended on who had been 
driten from their native country, or had quitted it by 
choice. 

That law Is peculiar to Solon, which regulates the 
going to entertainments made at the public charge, by 
him trailed parasitien : for he does not allow the 
iame person to repair to them often, and he lays a 
penalty on sUch ad refuse to gt) When invited ; looking 
on the fortner as a mark of epicurisni, and the latter 
of contempt of the public. 

All his lawd were to continue in force for a hundred 
years, and were written on wooden tables, which 
tiiig^ht be turned round in the oblong cases that con- 
tained them. Some small remains of them are pre- 
served in the prytaneum to this day. They Were called 
cyrbes, as Aristotle tells m ) and Cratinus, the comic 
poet, thus dpeaks of them : 

By the grett names of Solon uid of Draco,. 
Whose cyrbes new but serve to boil our pulse. 

Some say, thoft^ inblen were properly ^led cyrbed^ oii 
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whieh were written th^ rplei for re)isfoii« Hte« m^ 
McrificeB und th« other aTcooes, The senate, in » 
body, bound themeelres by oath to establish the laws 
of Solon ; and the thesjqaothetss, or ^ardians of the 
laws, severally took, an oath in a particular form» by 
the stone in the market-place, that for every law they 
broke, each WQuld dedicate a golden statue at JC>elphi 
of the same weight with himself. 

Observing the irregularity of the months, and that 
the moon neither rose nor set at the same time with 
the sun, as it often happened that in the same day she 
overtook and passed by him, he ordered that day to 
be called her^e kai nea, the old and the new ; assigning 
the part of it before the conjunction to the old monthi 
and the rest to the beginning of the new. He seems, 
therefore, to have been the first who understood that 
verse in Homer, which makes mention of a day wherein 
the old month ended, and the new began. 

The day following he called the new moon. After 
the twentieth he counted not by adding, but subtract- 
ing, to the thirtieth, according to the decreasing phases 
of the moon. 

When his laws took place, Solon had his visitors 
every day, finding fault with some of them, and com<- 
mending others, for advising him to make certain addi- 
tions, or retrenchments. But the greater part came to 
desire' a reason for this or that article, or a clear and 
precise explication of the meaning and design. Seni- 
sible that he could not well excuse himself from com- 
plying with their desires, and that, if he indulged 
their importunity, the doing it might give offence, he 
determined to withdraw from the difficulty, and to get 
rid at once of their cavils and exceptions. For^ as he 
himself observes, 

Not all tim grestest enteiprise can plMse* 
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Under pretence, therefore, of traffic, he set sail fbi* 
another country, having obtained leave of the Athe-* 
nians for ten years^ absence. In that time he hoped 
his laws would become familiar to them. 

His first voyage was to Egypt, where he abode some 
time, as he himself relates, 

On the Canopian fihore, by Nile's deep mouth. 
There he conversed on points of philosophy, with Pse- 
nophis the Heliopolitan, and Senchis the Saite, thQ 
most learned of the Egyptian priests ; and having an 
account from them of the Atlantic island, as Plato 
informs us, he attempted to describe it to the Grecians 
in a poem. From Egypt he sailed to Cyprus, and 
there was honored with the best regards of Philocy- 
jprus, one of the kings of that island, who reigned over 
a small city built by Demophoon the son of Theseus, 
near the river Clarius, in a strong situation indeed, 
but very indifferent soil. As there was an agreeable 
plain below, Solon persuaded him to build a larger 
and pleasanter city there, and to remove the inhabi- 
tants of the other to it. He also assisted in laying 
out the whole, and building it in the best manner 
for convenience and defence : so that Philocyprus in 
a short time had it so well peopled, as to excite the 
envy of the other princes. And therefore, though the 
former <;ity was called Aipeia, yet, in honor of Solon, 
he called the new one Soli. He himself speaks of the 
building of this city in his elegies, addressing himself 
to Philocyprus : 

For you be long the Solian throne decreed ! 
For you, a race of prosperous sons succeed ! 
If in those scenes^ to her so justly dear. 
My hand a blooming city helped to rear, 
May the sweet voice of smiling Venus bless, 
And speed me home with honors and saecess I 
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t Ak for his interview with Croesus, soine pretend to 
prove from chronology that it is fictitious. But sinc^ 
the story is so famous, and so well attested, nay, what 
is more, so agreeahle to Solon's character, so worthy 
of his wisdom and magnanimity, I cannot prevail with 
myself to reject it for the sake of certain chronological 
tahles, which thousands are correcting* to this day^ 
without heing ahle to hring them to any certainty. 
Solon, then, is said to have gone to Sardis at the re*^ 
quest of Croesus ; and when he came there, he was 
Affected much in the same manner as a person horn in 
jan inland country, when he first went to see the ocean: 
for as he took every great river he came to for the 
sea; so Solon, as he passed through the court, and 
saw many of the nobility richly dressed, and walking 
in g^eat pomp amidst a crowd of attendants and gnards, 
took each of them for Croesus. At last. When he was 
conducted into the presence, he found the king set off' 
with whatever can be imagined curious and valuable, 
either in beauty of colors, elegance of golden orna- 
ments, or splendor of jewels ; in order that the gran- 
deur and variety, of the scene might be as striking as 
possible. Solon, standing over-against the throne, was 
not at all surprised, nor did he pay those compliments 
that were expected ; on the contrary, it was plain to 
all persons of discernment that he despised such vain 
ostentation and littleness of pride. Croesus then or- 
dered his treasures to be opened, and his magnificent 
apartments .and furniture to be shown him ; but this 
was quite a needless trouble ; for Solon in one view of 
the king was able to read his character^ When he 
bad seen all, and was conducted back, Croesus asked 
him, ' If he had ever beheld a happier man than he V 
Solon answered) * He had, and that the person was one 
Tellus, a plain but worthy citizen of Athens, who left 
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uralaable childrea behuid him ; and wko Itavuig; bten 
above the want of neoessariea bU his life, died glori« 
ously fighting for his countrj/ By this time he ap* 
peared to Croesus to be a atrange, uncouth kiod of 
rustic, who did not measure happiness by the quantity 
of gold and silver, but could prefer the life and death 
of a private and mean person to his high dignity fuid 
powen However, he asked him again, ' Whether, 
after Tellus, he knew another happier man in the 
world f Solon answered, 'Yes, Cleobis and Biton, 
famed for their brotherly affection, and dutiful be« 
havior to their mother ; for the oxen not being ready* 
they put theaiselves in the harness, and drew their 
mother to Juno's temple, who was extremely happy in 
having such sons, and moved forward amidst the bless* 
ings of the people. After the sacrifice they drank a 
cheerful cup with their friends, and then laid down to 
rest, but rose no more; for they died in the night 
without sorrow or pain in the midst of so much glory .^ 
^ Well r said Croosua, now highly displeased, * and 
do you not then rank us in the number of happy men?' 
Solon, unwilling either to flatter him, or to exasperate 
him more, replied, ' King of Lydia, as God has given 
4he Greeks a moderate proportitm of other things, so 
likewise he has favored them with a democratic spirit 
and a liberal kind of wisdom, which has no taste for 
the splendors of royalty. Moreover, the vicissitudea 
of life suffer us not to be elated, by any present good 
fortune, or to admire that felicity, which is liable to 
change. Futurity carries for every man many various 
and uncertain events in its bosom. He, tiierefore* 
whom heaven blesses with success to the last, is in our 
estimation tiie happy man. But the happtaess of hia 
who still lives, and has the dangers of life to en* 
counter, ai^ars to us no better than that of a cham* 
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pion, before tiie combat is determined, and while the 
crowa is uncertain/ With these words Soion de-» 
parted, leaving Croesus chagrined, bnt not instructed. 

At that time Esop, the fabulist, was at the court of 
Croesus, who had sent for him, and caressed him not 
aHttle, He was concerned hi the unkind reception 
Solon met with, and thereon gave him this advice, * A 
man should either not converse with kings at all, or 
eay what is ag^eable to them :' to which Solon re* 
plied, * Nay, but he should either not do it at all, or 
say what is useful to them/ 

Though CroBSUs at that time held our lawgiver in 
contempt, yet when he was defeated in his wars with 
Cyrus, when his city was taken, himself made pri* 
soner, and laid bound on the pile in order to be bumt^ 
in the presence of Cyrus and all the Persians, he cried 
out as loud as he possibly could, * Solon ! Solon 2 So* 
Ion V Cyrus, surprised at this, sent to inquire of him, 
* What god or man it was whom alone he thus invoked 
under so great a calamity V Croesus answered, wiik'*- 
out the least disguise, * He is one of the wise men of 
Greece, whom I sent for, not with a design to hear his 
wisdom, or to learn what might be of service to me« 
but that he mi^t see and extend the reputation of 
tiiat glory, the loss of wiueh I find a much greater 
misfortune than the possession of it was a b3essing4 
My exalted state was only an exterior advantage, tha 
happiness of opinion ; but tiie reverse plnnges me into 
real sufierings, and ends in misery irremediaUe. Tiiii 
was foreseen by that great amn ; who, forming a con* 
Jecture of the future firom what he then saw, advised 
me to consider the and of life, and not to rely or grow 
insolent on uncertainties/ When this was told Cyms« 
who was a much wiser man than Croesus, finding So* 
lon'a maxim oonfirmed by an. example befoie him, h& 
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hot only set Croesus at liberty, but honored hiita with 
his protection as long as he lived* Thus Solon had 
the glory of saving the life of one of these kings, andl 
of instructing the other. 

During his absence the Athenians were much di** 
Tided among themselves, Lycurgus being at the head 
of the low country ; Megacles, the son of Alcmaeon, of 
the people that lived near the sea coast ; and Pisistra* 
tus, of the mountaineers : among which last was a muU 
titude of laboring people, whose enmity was chiefly 
levelled at the rich. Hence it was, that though the 
city did observe Solon's laws, yet all expected some 
change, and were desirous of another establishment ; 
not in hopes of an. equality, but with a view to be 
gainers by the alteration, and intirely to subdue those 
that differed from them. 

While matters stood thus, Solon arrived at Athens, 
where he was received with great respect, and still held ' 
in veneration by all ; but by reason of his great age he 
had neither the strength nor spirit to act or speak in 
public as he had done. He therefore applied in pri- 
vate to the heads of the factions, and endeavored to 
appease and reconcile them* Pisistratus seemed to 
give him greater attention than the rest ; for Pisistra- 
tus had an affable and engaging manner. He was a 
liberal benefactor to the poor ; and even to his enemies 
he behaved with great candor. He counterfeited so 
dexterously the good qualities which nature had denied 
him, that he gained more credit than the real possessors 
of them, and stood foremost in the public esteem in 
jpoint of moderation and equity, in zeal for the present 
government, and aversion to all that endeavored at a 
change. With these arts he imposed on the people : 
but Solon soon discovered his real character, and was 
the first to discern his insidious designs* . Yet he did 
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not tibsolutely break with him, but endeavored fo soften 
him and advise him better ; declaring both to him and 
others, that if ambition could but be banished from his 
soul, and he could be cured of his desire of absolute 
power, there would not be a man better disposed, or a 
more worthy citizen in Athens. 

About this time Thespis began to change the form 
of tragedy, and the novelty of the thing attracted many 
spectators ; for this was before any prize was proposed 
for those that excelled in this respect. Solon, whqi 
was always willing to hear and to learn, and in his old 
age more inclined to any thing that might divert and 
entertain, particularly to music and good fellowship, 
went to see Thespis himself exhibit, as the custom of 
the ancient poets was. When the play was done he 
called to Thespis, and asked him, * If he was not 
ashamed to tell so many lies before so great an assem^ 
bly V Thespis answered, ' It was no great matter if 
he spoke or acted so in jest.^ To which Solon replied, 
striking the ground violently with his staff, * If we en- 
courage such jesting as this, we shall quickly find it iu 
our contracts and agreements.' 

Soon after this, Pisistratus having wounded himself 
for the purpose, drove in that condition into the mar- 
ket-place, and endeavored to inflame the minds of the 
people, by telling them his enemies. had laid in wait 
for him, and treated him in that manner on account of 
bis patriotism. On this the multitude loudly expressed 
their indignation : but Solon came up, and thus ac- 
costed him, ' Son of Hippocrates, you act Homer's 
Ulysses but very indifferently ; for he wounded him^ 
self to deceive his enemies, but you have done it to 
impose on your countrymen.^ Notwithstanding thiS| 
the rabble were ready to take up arms for him ; and A 
general asiembly of the people being summonedi Aris-* 
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Ion made a motion, that a body-^ard of fifty dub** 
men should be asfigned him. Solon stood up and op* 
posed it with many arguments, of the same kind with 
those he has left us in his poems : 

You hang with rapture on his honey'd tongue. 

4.nd ai^ain : 

Your art, to pahUc interest e^er hliod. 
Your fox-like art still centres in yourself 

Bnt when he saw the poorbehate in a riotous manner^ 
and deterroined to gratify Pisistratns at any rate, while 
tiie rich out of fear declined the opposition, he retired 
with this declaration : tiiat he had shown more wisdom 
than the former, in discerning what method should 
have been taken ; and more courage than the latter, 
who did not want understanding, but spirit to oppose 
the establishment of a tyrant. The people haying 
made the decree, did not curious^ inquire into the 
number of guards which Pisistratus employed, but ri* 
sibly connived at his keeping as many as he pleased, 
till he aeizied the citadel. When this was done, and 
the city in great confusion, Megacles, with the rest of 
the Alcmseonidsp, immediately took to flight. But 
8olon, though he was now very old, and had none to 
second him, appeared in public, and addressing him* 
self to the cittzene, sometimes upbraiding them with 
their past indiscre^n and cowardice, sometimes ex* 
horting and encouraging them to stand up for their 
Hberty. Then it was that he spoke those memorable 
words : ' It would haye been easier for them to repress 
the advances of tyranny^ and prevent its establish^ 
meat ; but now it was established and grown to some 
height, it wonld be more ^orious to demolish it.' 
However, finding that their, fears prevented their at- 
tention to what he eaid, he returned to hie own house^ 



and placed bis weapontf at tlie street door, with these 
words t * I have cTone all iu ttiy power to defend my 
eoQdtry and its laws/ This was his last puhlie effort; 
Though some exhorted liiiB to ily, he took no notice of 
their advice, hot was composed enough to make verses^ 
in which he thus reproaches the Athenians : 

If fear or folly has yottt rights hetmy'd, 

Let not the fault on righteous heav'n be laid# 

You ga^e them guards ; you ratted your tyrants high, 

T' impoM the hesvy yoke that draws the bearing aigh. 

Many of his friends, alarmed at this, told him the 
tyrant would certainly put him to death for it, and 
asked him what he trusted to, that he went such im» 
prmdent lengths : he answered, ' To old age/ How^ 
ever, when Pisistratus had fhlly established himself, 
he made bis court to Solon, and treated him with so 
tauth kindness and respect, that Solon became, as fit 
were, his counsellor, and gave sanction to many of his 
proceedings. He observed the greatest part of Solon's 
laws, showing himself the example, and obliging his 
friends to follow it. Thus when he was accused of 
ttturder before the court of areopagus, he appeared in 
a modest manner to make his defence ; but bis accuser 
dropped the impeachment. He likewise added other 
laws, one of which was, that ' persons maimed in the 
Wars should be maintained at the public charge.' Yet 
this, Heraclides tells us, was in pursuance of Solon's 
plan, who had decreed the same in the case of Ther^^ 
sippus. But according to Tfaeopbrastns, Pisistratus, 
not Solon, made the law against idleness, which pro«> 
duced at once greater industry in the country and 
tranquillity in the city. 

Solon, moreover, attempted in verse a large descrip* 
tion, or rather fkbulous aceount of the Atlantic Island, 
which he had learned of the wise men of Sais, and 
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which particularly concerned the Athenians; but by 
reason of his age, not want of leisure, as Plato would 
bare it, he was apprehensive the work would be too 
much for him, and therefore did not go through with 
it. These verses are a proof that business was not the 
hindrance : 

I grow in learning as I grow in y^ars. 
And again, 

Wine, wit, and beauty still their charms bestow. 
Light all the shades of life, and cheer us as we go» 
Plato, ambitious to cultivate and adorn the subject of 
the Atlantic Island, as a delightful spot in some fair 
field unoccupied, to which also he had some claim by 
bis being related to Solon, laid out magnificent courts 
and inclosures, and erected a g^and entrance to it, 
such as no other story, fable, or poem ever had. But 
as he began it late, he ended his life before the work; 
so that the more the reader is delighted with the part 
that is written, the more regret he has to find it un- 
finished. As the temple of Jupiter Olympius in Athens 
is the only one that has not the last hand put to it, so 
the wisdom of Plato, amongst his many excellent 
works, has left nothing imperfect but the Atlantic 
Island. 

. Heraclides Ponticus relates that Solon lived a con- 
siderable time after Pisistratus usurped the govern- 
ment; but according to Phanias, the Ephesian, not 
quite two years : for Pisistratus began his tyranny in 
the .archonship of Comias, and Phanias tells us Solon 
died in the archonship of Hegestratus, the immediate 
successor to Comias. The story of his ashes being 
scattered about the isle of Salamis appears absurd 
jand fabulous ; and yet it is related by several authors 
of credit, and by Aristotle in particular. . 
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Such is the character of Solon ; and therefore with 
bim we will compare Puhiicola, so called by the Ro- 
man people, in acknowlegement of his merit ; for his 
paternal name was Valerius. He was descended froni 
that ancient Valerius, who was the principal author of 
the union between the Romand and the'Sabines: for 
he it was that most effectually persuaded the two Mngs 
to come to a conference, and to settle their differences^ 
From this man our Valerius deriving his extraction, 
distinguished himself by his eloquence and riches, even 
while Rome was yet under kingly government. His 
eloquence he employed with great propriety and spirit 
in defence of justice, and his riches in relieving the 
necessitous. Hence it was natural to conclude, that 
if the government Hhould become republican, his sta^ 
tion in it would soon be one of the most eminent. 

When Tarquin the Proud, who had made his way to 
the throne by the violation of all rights, divine and 
human, and then exercised his power as he acquired 
it; when, like an oppressor and a tyrant, he became 
odious and insupportable to the people ; they took oc* 
casion to revolt, from the Unhappy fate of Lucretia, 
who killed herself on account of the rape committed on 
her by the son of Tarquin. Lucius Brutus, meditating 
a change of government, applied to Valerius first, and 
with his powerful assistance expelled the king and his 
family. Indeed, while the people seemed inclined to 
give one person the chief command, and to set up a 
general instead of a king, Valerius acquiesced, and 
willingly yielded the first place to Brutus, under whose 
auspices the republic commenced. . But when it apr 
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peared that they could not bear the thought of being 
goyerned by a single peraon, when they seemed more 
ready to obey a divided authority, and indeed proposed 
and demanded to have two consuls at the head of the 
state, then he offered himself at a candidate ibr that 
high office, together with Brutus, but lost his election : 
I6r, contrary to Brutus' desire, Tarquinius Gollatinus, 
the husband of Lucretia, was appointed his colleague. 
Not that he was a more worthy or able man than Va- 
lerius ; but those that had the chief interest in the 
state, apprehensiye of the return of the Tarquins, who 
made great efforts without^ and endeayored to soften 
the resentment of the citixens within, were desirous to 
be conunanded by the most implacable enemy of that 
house. 

Valerius, taking it ill that it should be supposed he 
would not do his utmost for his country, because he 
bad receiyed no particular injury from the tyrants, 
withdrew from the senate, forbore to attend the forum, 
and would not intermeddle in the least with public 
affairs* So that many began to express their fear and 
eoncem, lest through resentment he should join the 
late royal faoHly, and overturn the commonwealth, 
which, as yet, was but tottering. Brutus was not 
without his suspicions of some others, and therefore 
determined to bring the senators to their oatik on a 
solemn day of sacrifice, which he appointed for that 
purpose. On this occasion Valerius went with great 
alacrity into the forum, and was the first to make oath 
that he would never give up the least point, or hearken 
to any terms of agreement with Tarquin, but would 
deftnd the Roman liberty with his sword ; which af« 
fcnrded great satisfaction to the senate, and strength* 
ened the hands of the oonsuls. His actions soon tkm^ 
firmed the itnoerity of his oath j for ambassadors ca»e 
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from TnrquAn'wItli letters cateulafted to gain the people^ 
and iDstructioiis to treat with them .in such a onaniier 
as might be most likely to corrupt them I as they were 
to tell them from the king, that he had bid adieu to his 
high notions, mad was willing to listen to very moderate 
conditions. Though the consuls were of opinion that 
tfaeyehould be admitted to confer with the people, Va^ 
lerius would not suffer it, but opposed it strongly, tUf- 
sisting that no pp|text for insovatioa should be giren 
the needy multitude, who might eoasider war. as a 
greater grievance than tyranny itself. ' 

After this, ambassadors came to declare that he 
would give up all thoughts of tiie kingdom, and lay 
down his arms, if they would but send him his trea* 
sures and other effects, that his family and friends 
might not want a subsistence in .their exile* Many 
persons inclined to indulge him in this, and Gollatinus 
IB particular, agreed to it; but Brutas, a man of great 
spirit and quick resentment, ran into the forum, and 
called his colleague traitor, for being disposed to grant 
the enemy the means to carry on the war, and recover 
the crown, when indeed it would be too much to grant 
them bread in the place where they might retire to* 
The citizens being assembled on that occasion. Gains 
Minutius, a private man, was the first who delivered 
his sentiments to them, advising Brutus, and exhorting 
the Romans, to take care that the treasures should fight 
for them against the tyrants, rather than for the tyrants 
against them* The Romans, however, were of opinion^ 
tbat while they obtained that liberty fisr which they 
began the war, -they should not reject the offered peace 
for the sake of the treasures, but cast them out to* 
gether with the tyrants. 

In tlie mean time Tarquinius made but small account 
of his effects ; but thjB demand of them furaished a pre- 
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(elice for soimdiiig^ the peo{de, artd for |»ffp»riog: a 
soene of treachery. This was carried on by the am- 
bassadors under pretence of taking care of the effects, 
part of which they said they were to sell» part to col- 
lect, and the rest to send away* Thus they gained 
time to corrupt two of the best fomilies in Rome, that 
of the Aqnilii, in which were three senators, and the 
Vitellii, among whom were two. All these, by the 
mother's side, were nephews to Goll||inu8 the consuU 
The. Vitellii were likewise allied to KmtQS ; for their 
sister was his wife^ and he had several children by 
her ; two of whom, just arrived at years of maturity, 
and being of their kindred and acquaintance, the Yi-r 
lellii drew in, and persuaded to engage in the conspi-? 
racy; insinuating that, by this means, they might 
marry into the . family of the Tarquins, share in their 
royal prospects, and, at the same time, be set free from 
the yoke of a stupid and cruel father: for, his ia-r 
flexibility in punishing criminals, they called cruelty ; 
and the stupidity, which he had used a long time as a 
cloak to shelter him from the bloody designs of the 
tyrants, had pjooured him the name of Brutus, whicb 
he refused not to be known by afterwards. 

The youths thus engaged, were brought to confer 
with the Aquilii } and all agreed to take a great and 
horrible oath, by drinking together of the blood, and 
tasting the entrails of a man sacrificed for that purpose. 
This ceremony was performed in the house of the Aquir 
lii ; and the room chosen for it, as it was natural to 
suppose, was dark and retired. But a slave, named 
Yindicius, lurked there undiscovered. Not that he 
had placed himself in that room by design ; nor had he 
any suspicion of what was going to be transacted ; but 
happening to be there, and. perceiving with what haste 
and concern they entered, he stopped short for fear of 
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heing seen, and hid hiniself behind a chest; yet so that 
he could see what was done, and hear what was re- 
solved on. They came to a resolution to kill the con- 
suls ; and having wrote letters to signify as much to 
Tarquin, they gare them to the ambassadors, who then 
were guests to the Aquilii, and present at the con* 
spiracy. 

When the affiEiir was over they withdrew, an4 Vindi- 
eius, stealing fr^ his lurking-hole, was not determined 
what to do, but disturbed with doubts. He thought it 
shocking, as indeed it was, to accuse the sons of the 
most horrid crimes to their father Brutus, or the 
nephews to their uncle CoUatinus ; and it did not pre- 
sently occur to him that any private Roman was fit to^ 
be trusted with so important a secret. On the other 
band, he was so much tormented with the knowlege of 
such an abominable treason, that he could do any tiling 
rather than conceal it. At length, induced by the pub* 
lie spirit and humanity of Valerius, he bethought him- 
self of applying to him, a man easy of access, and 
willing to be consulted by the necessitous, whose 
house was always- open, and who never refused to hear 
the petitions even of the meanest of the people. 

Accordingly Vindicius coming, and discovering to 
him the whole in the presence of his brother Marcus 
and his wife ; Valerius, astonished and terrified at the 
plot, would not let the man go, but shut him up in the 
room, and left his wife to watch the door. Then he 
ordered his brother to surround the late king's palace, 
to seize the letters, if possible, and to secure the ser* 
Tants; while himself, with many clients and friends 
whom he always had about him, and a numerous reti- 
nue of servants, went to the house of the Aquilii. As 
fhey were gone out, and no one expected him, he 
forced open the doors, and fottnd the letters in the am^ 
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¥u$adors' room. Whilst he was thvs employed, tht 
Aquilii ran home in great haste, and engaged with him 
at the door, endeavoring to force the letters from him. 
But Valerius and his party repelled their attack, and 
twisting their gowns about their necks, after much 
struggling on both sides, dragged them with great dif-* 
ficulty through the streets into the forum. Marcus 
Valerius had the same success at the royal palace, 
where he seized other letters ready to be conveyed 
awa;y among the goods, laid hands on what servants of 
the king's he could find, and had them also into the 
forum. 

When the consuls had put a stop to the tumult, Vin- 
dicius was produced by order of Valerius : and the 
accusation being lodged, the letters were read, which 
the traitors had not the assurance to ccmtradict. A 
melancholy stillness reigned amQng the rest ; but a few, 
willing to favor Brutus, mentioned banishment. The 
tears of CoUatinus, and the silence of Valerius, gave 
some hopes of mercy. But Brutus called on each of 
his sons by name, and said, ' You, Titus, and you, 
Valerius, why do you not make your defence against 
the charge?' After they had been thus questioned 
three several times, and made no answer, he turned 
to the lictors, and said, * Yours is the part that re- 
mains.' The lictors immediately laid hold on the 
youths, stripped them of their garments, and, having 
tied their hands behind them, flogged them severely 
with their rods* And though others turned their eyes 
aside, unable to endure the spectacle, yet it is said 
that Brutus neither looked another way, nor suffered 
pity in the least to smooth his stern and angry coun* 
tenance ; regarding his sons as they suffered with a 
threatening aspect, till they were extended on the 
ground, and their heads cut off with the axe. Then 
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he departed, leaving the rest to his colleague. Thik 
was an action which it is not easy to praise or condemn 
with propriety. For either the excess of virtue raised 
his soul above the influence of the passions, or else the 
excess of resentment depressed it into insensibility* 
Neither the one nor the other was natural, or suitable 
to the human faculties, but was either divine or brutal. 
It is more equitable, however, that our judgment 
should give its sanction to the glory of this great man, 
than that our weakness should incline us to doubt of 
his virtue. For the Romans do not look on it as so 
glorious a work, for Romnlus to have built the city, as 
for Brutus to have founded and established the com- 
monwealth. 

After Brutus had left the tribunal, the thought of 
what was done involved the rest in astonishment, 
horror, and silence. But the easiness and forbearance 
of Collatinus gave fresh spirits to the Aquilii ; they 
begged time to make their defence, and desired that 
their slave Vindicius might be restored to them, and 
not remain with their accusers. The consul was in<- 
clined to grant their request, and thereon to dismiss 
the assiembly ; but Valerius would neither suffer the 
slave to be taken from among the crowd, nor the peo- 
ple to dismiss the traitors and withdraw. At last he 
seized the criminals himself, and called for Brutus, 
exclaiming that Collatinus acted most unworthily, ii 
laying his colleague under the hard necessity of put- 
ting his own sons to death, and then inclining to gratify 
the women by releasing the betrayers and enemies of 
their country. Collatinus, on this, losing all patience, 
commanded Vindicius to be taken away : the lictors 
Inade way through the crowd, seized the man, and 
came to blows with such as endeavored to rescue him. 
In^e friends of Valerius stood on their defence, and 
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the people cried out for Brntut. Brutus retnroed s 
and silence being made, be said, * It was enough for 
him to give judgment on his own sons ; as for the rest, 
he left them to the sentence. of the people, who were 
liow free ; and any one that chose it, might plead be- 
fore them.' They did not, however, wait for pleadings, 
but immediately put it to the vote; with one voice 
condemned them to die; and the traitors were be- 
headed. CoUatinus, it seems, was somewhat suspected 
before, on account of his near relation to the royal 
family ; and one of his names was obnoxious to the 
people, for they abhorred the very name of Tarquin. 
But on this occasion he had provoked them beyond 
expression ; and therefore he voluntarily resigned the 
consulship, and retired from the city. A new election 
consequently was held, and Valerius declared consul 
with great honor, as a proper mark of gratitude for 
h^ patriotic zeal. As he was of opinion that Vindiciu^ 
should have his share of the reward, he procured a 
decree of the people that the freedom of the city should 
be given him, which was never conferred on a slave 
before, and that he should be enrolled in what tribe he 
pleased, and give his suffrage with it. As for other 
freedmen, Appius, wanting to make himself popular, 
procured them a right of voting, long after. The act 
of enfranchising a slave is to this day caHed vindicta, 
we are told, from this Yindicius. 

The next step that was taken, was to give up the 
goods, of the Tarquins to be plundered ; and their 
•palace and other houses were levelled with the ground. 
The pleasantest part of the Campus Martins had been 
in their possession, and this was now consecrated to 
the god Mars. It happened to be the time of harvest^ 
and the sheaves then lay on the ground ; but as it was 
consecrated, they tboug;ht it not lawful to thresh the 



4ibni, or to make use of itt a great nixmlier of bahdS) 
therefore^ took it tip in bailketSy and threw it into the 
river. The trees were also out down und thrown in 
nfter it, and the 'ground left intirely^ without fruit or 
product) for the service of the god. A great (;piantit|r 
of different sorts of things being thus thrown ia toge«- 
ther, they were not carried far by the current, but 
only to the shallows where tho fif«t heaps had 49topped« 
-Finding no farther passage, evfery thing settled tbere> 
-and the whole was bound still faarter by the river ; for 
<that washed down to it a deal of mud, which not only 
'udded to the mass, but served as a cement to it ; and 
the current, far frOm dissolving it, by its gentle pres«' 
4ure gave it the greater firmness. The bulk and so* 
lidity of this mass received continual additions, most 
of what was brought down by ^0 Tiber settling there. 
It is now an island sacred to religious uses ; several 
temples and porticos have been built on it, and it ia 
called in Latin, tnter duot ponies,* the island between 
the two bridges. 8ome say, however, that this did 
not happen at. the dedication of Tarquin's field, but 
some ages after, when TarqUinia, a vestal, gave ano^ 
ther adjacent field to the public ; for which she wal 
honored with great privileges, particularly- that of 
giving her testimony in court, which was refused to< 
all other women ; they likewise voted her liberty to 
marry, but she did not accept it. This is the account^ 
4hough seemingly fabulous, which somo give of the 
matter. 

Tarquin, despairing to re^ascend the throne by atra* 
iagem, applied to the Tuscans, who gave him 4t kind 
deception, and prepared to conduct him back with h 
^eat armament* The consuls led the Roman forisea 

^ The ^abrician bridge joinied it to the city on the side of 
the capitol, and the Ceatian bridge on the side of the Janicu* 
line gata<. .:.;*• 
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agatmt tfa«K; and ike two amieawefe 4r»nF0 up is 
cartoin ooiMwetated parcels of grouod, the ose calM 
tke Araiaa grove, the other the jEsuvian meadow. 
When they came to charge, Amiia, the ioa of Tarr 
quill, and Brutus the Roman eonsul, met each other, 
not by. accident, but design : animated by hatred and 
resentment, the one agaiast a tyrant and enemy of his 
country, the other to re¥e«ge his banishment, they 
spurred their horses to the encounter* As they en- 
gaged rather with fury than conduct^ they laid them* 
selves opetkt awl fell by each other's hand* The battle^ 
whose onset was so dreadful, had not a milder conclu- 
sion : tlM carnage wi» prodigious, and equal on both 
sides, till at lef^gth the urniies were separated by a 
storm. 

^ Valerius was In gnaat perplexity, as he knew nojfc 
which side had the victeryy and found his men as 
much dismayed at the sight of their own dead, as ani*- 
mated by the losa of the e.nemy« @o great, indeed, 
was the slaughter, that, it could not be distinguished 
who had the adyantage ; and each army having a near 
jriew of their own lo$8, and only guessing at that of 
•the enemy, were inclined to think themselves van- 
quished, rather than victorious. When night came on, 
such a night as one flight imagine after so bloody a 
•day, and both camps wer^ hushed in silence and re- 
pose, it is said that the grove shook, and a loud voic^ 
proceeding froia it deolared, ths^t ^ The Tuscaas had 
lost one man more than the Romans/ The voice wap 
4iRdottbtadly diviiie t ^ for immediately on that the Ro- 
mans recovered their spirits, and the field rung with 
acolamatiotks ^ while the.TusaauSt struck with fear and 
iconfitsion^ deserted their eamp» and most of them dis- 
persed. . As for those that remaine.d| who were ^ot 



1 It was said to be the voice of the god Faa« 



quite fire ^Krasandl, the Romaofl tdok th^m pridQiierf, 
and plundered the camp. When the dead were num^ 
l>ered, there were found on the aide of the Tuscans 
flieven thousand three hundred, and on that of the 
Homans as many, excepting one. This battle is said 
to hare been fought on the last of February. Yale*- 
rius was honored with a triumph, and was the ;firsl 
consul that made his entry in a chariot and four. . Th^ 
occasion rendered the spectacle glorious and Tene«> 
rable, not invidious, and, as some would have it^ 
grievous to the Romans; for, if that had been the 
-case, the .custom would not have been so zealously 
kept up, nor would the ambition to t>btaiii a ttiumph 
liave lasted so many ages. The people were pleased; 
loo, with the honors paid by Valerius to the remains 
of his coUei^ue, his burying him with, so much pomp^ 
^ apd pronouncing his funeral oration ; which last the 
Romans so generally approved ,^ or rather were so much 
charmed with, that afterwards all the great imd iUusr 
^ous men among them, on their decease,, had their 
isncomium from persons of distinction. This funer4 
oration was more ancient than any among the Greeks'; 
unless we allow, what Anaximenes, the orator, relates^ 
that Solon was the author of this custom. 

But. that which offended and exasperated the peo^ 
was this : Brutus, whom they considered as the father 
of liberty, would not rule alone, but took to himself a 
first and a second colleague : * yet this man,' said they« 
* grasps the whole authority ; and is not the successor 
to the consulate of Brutus, to which he has no rights 
but to the tyranny of Tarqnin. To what purpose is it 
in words to extol Brutus, and in deeds to imitate Tar- 
^uin, while he has all the rods and axes carried before 
him alone ; and sets out from a house more sti^^ljr 
L the royal palace whioh he demolished f Itiitru^ 
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•Valeriiis did Uy^ lA a house too lofty and soperb, on 
the Velian eminence, which commanded the forum and 
^▼eiy thing that passed ; and as the arenues were dif«- 
'ficult, and the ascent steep, when he came down trout 
it his appearance was very pompons, and resembled 
the state of a king rather than that of a consul. But 
lie soon showed of what consequence it is for persons 
in high stations and authority to have their ears open 
to truth and good advice, rather than flattery : for when 
Ills friends informed him that most people thought he 
was taking wrong steps, he made no dispute, nor en*- 
l>ressed any resentment, but hastily assembled a nnm*- 
ber of workmen whilst it was yet night, who demo- 
lished his house intirely ; so that when the Romans in 
the morning assembled to look on it, they admired and 
adored his magnanimity ; but, at the same time^ were 
troubled to see so grand and magnificent an edifice 
vnined by the envy of the citizens, as they would hare 
-lamented the death of a great man who had fallen as 
suddenly, and by the same cause. It gave them paii% 
too, to see the consul, who had now no home, obliged 
to take shelter in another man's house : for Valerius 
mB8 entertained by his friends till the people provided 
a piece of ground for him, where a less stately house 
-was built, in the place where the temple of Victory 
now stands. 

* Desirous to make his high office, as well as himself^ 
jrather agreeable than formidable to the people, he or- 
dered the axes to be taken away from the rods ; and 
that, whenever he went to the great assembly, the roda 
should be vailed in respect to the citizens, as if th6 
-supreme power were lodged in them, a custom which 
the consuls observe to this day. The people were not 
Yiware, that by this he did not lessen his own power, as 
^ey imagined, but only by such an instance of mode» 
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iration obviated and cut off all occasion of envy ; an^ 
•gained as much attthority to his person as he seemed to 
lake from his office ; for they all submitted to him with 
pleasure, and were so much charmed with his behavior^ 
that they gave him the name of Publicota, that is, the 
* people's respectful friend/ In this both his former 
names were lost ; and this we shall make use of in th« 
sequel of his life. 

Indeed it was no more than his due ; for he permitte4 
all to sue for the consulship. Yet, before a colleague 
was appointed him, as he knew not what might hap* 
pen, and was apprehensive of som6 opposition from 
ignorance or envy, while he had the sole power, he 
'inadeuse of it to establish some of the most useful and 
excellent regulations. In the first place, he filled up 
the senate, which tlien was very thin ; several of tha( 
august body having been put to death by Tarquin be- 
fore, and others fallen in the late battle. He is s^ 
to have made up the number a. hundred and sixty-four^ 
In the next place, he caused certain laws to be enacted^ 
which greatly augmented the power of the people. The 
first gave liberty of appeal from the consuls to the peo* 
pie ; the second made it death to enter on the magis* 
tracy without the people's consent ; the third waa 
greatly in favor of the poor, as, by exempting them 
irom taxes, it promoted their attention to mauufacr 
tures. Even his law against disobedience to the con* 
suls was not less popular than the rest ; and, in effect, 
it favored the commonalty rather than the great ; for 
the fine was only the value of five oxen and two sheep» 
The value of a sheep was ten oboli ; of an ox, a. hun«« 
dred; the Romans as yet not making much use of 
money, because their wealth consisted in abundance of 
«attle. To this day they call their substance ' peculia,' 
jtom j^eeuSf < cattle;' tbeiir most ancient. coins having 
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the impression of an ox, a slieep, or a bog ; and tlieit 
ions being distinguished with the names of SmilK, Bn-^ 
bnlci, Caprarii, and Porcii, deriTed from the names oi 
such animals. 

Though these laws of Publicola were popular and 
(equitable, yet, amidst this moderation, the punishment 
lie appointed, in one case, wasseyere : for he made it 
lawful, without a form of trial, to kill any man that 
should attempt to set himself up for king ; and the 
person that took away his life was to stand excused, if 
be could make proof of the intended crime. His rea- 
son for such a law, we presume, was this : though it ia 
not possible that he who undertakes so great an enter- 
' prise should escape all notice, yet it is very probable 
that, though suspected, he may accomplish his desig^na 
before he can be brought to answer for it in a judicial 
way ; and as the crime, if committed, would prevent 
bis being called to account for it, this law impowered 
any one to punish him before such cognisance was 
taken. 

His law concerning the treasury did him honor. It 
was necessary that money should be raised for the war 
from the estates of the citizens, but he determined that 
neither himself nor any Of his friends should have the 
disposal of it ; nor would he suffer it to be lodged lA 
any private house. He therefore appointed the tem-' 
pie of Saturn to be the treasury, which they still make 
use of for that purpose, and impowered the people to 
choose two young men as quaestors, or treasurers. The 
first were Publius Yeturius and Marcus Minutins ; and 
a largie sum was collected ; for a hundred and thirty 
thousand persons were taxed, though the orphans and 
widows stood excused. 

These matters thus regulated, be procured Lucve^ 
^s^ the iktber of the isjiited Lttcsetia, to be appoiafed 



his coUeagpae. To him he gave the fasces, as they ar^ 
galled, together with the precedency, as the older 
man ; and this mark of respect to age has ever since 
contiQUed. As Jjucretius died a few days after, another 
election was held, and Marcus Horatius appointed ii| 
fais room for the remaining part of the year. 

About that time, Tarquin making preparations for m 
second war against the Romans, a great prodigy ia 
aaid to have happened. This prince, while yet on the 
throne, had almost finished the temple of Jupiter Capi* 
toliaus, when, either by the direction of an oracle, or on 
some fancy of his own, he ordered the artists of Veii 
to make an earthen chariot, which was to be placed 
on the top of it. Soon after this he forfeited the 
crown* The Tuscans, however, moulded the chariot, 
and set it in the furnace ; but the case was very different 
with it from that of other clay in the fire, which con-^ 
denses and contracts on the exhalation of the moisture^ v 
whereas it enlarged itself and swelled, till it grew to 
such a size and hardness, that it was with difficulty 
they got it out, even after the furnace was dismantled^ 
The soothsayers being of opinion that this chariot be- 
tokened power and success to the persons with whom it 
should remain, the people of Veii determined not to 
give it up to the Ilomans ; but, on their demanding it, 
returned this answer, * That it belonged to Tarquin, 
pot to those that had driven him from his kingdom.' 
It happened that a few days after, there was a chariot* 
race at Veii, which was observed as usual ; except that, 
as the charioteer, who had won the prize and received 
the crown, was gently driving out of the ring, the 
horses took fright from no visible cause ; but, either 
^y some direction of the gods, or turn of fortune^ ran 
away with their driver, at full speed, towards Rome. 
{t was in vain that he pulled the reins^ or soothed them 
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with words ; he was obliged to give way to the career^ 
and was whirled along till they came to the capitol, 
^here they flung him, at the gate now called •Ratii'* 
inena. The Yeientes, surprised and terrified at this 
incident, ordered the artists to deliver up the chariot. 

Tarquin,'the son of Demaratus, in his wars with the 
Sabines, made a vow to build a temple to Jupiter Ca- 
pitolinus ; which was performed by Tarquin the Prond^ 
son or grandson to tbe former. • He did not, however, 
consecrate it, for it was not quite finished when he was 
expelled from Rome. When the last hand was put to 
it, and it had received every suitable ornament. Pub* 
licola was ambitious of the honor of dedicating it. 
This excited the envy of some of the nobility, who 
could better brook his other honors ; to which indeed, 
in his legislative and military capacities, he had a bet-* 
ter claim ; but, as he had no concern in this, they did 
not think proper to grant it him, but encouraged and 
importuned Horatius to apply for it. In the mean 
time, Pnbiicola's command of the army necessarily re^ 
quired his absence, and his adversaries taking the op- 
portunity to procure an order from the people, that 
Horatius should dedicate the temple, conducted him 
to the capitol, a point which they could not have 
gained had Publicola been present. Yet some say^ 
the consuls having cast lots for it, the dedication fell to 
Horatius, and the expedition, against his inclination, 
to Publicola. But we may easily conjecture how they 
stood disposed, by the proceedings on the day of dedi-^ 
cation : this was the thirteenth of September, which 
is about the fiill moon of tbe month Metagitnion, when 
prodigious numbers of all ranks being assembled, and 
silence enjoined, Horatius, after the other ceremonies, 
took hold of one of the gate-posts, as the custom is, 
an4 was gping to pronounce the prayer of coosecratioD i 



Init'MarcSuSy tlie: broker of Publieola, who had stoo^ 
for some time by the gates watching his opportunity, 
cnried out : ' Consul, your son lies dead in the camp.' 
This gave great pain to all that heard it ; but the con^* 
ftul, not in the least disconcerted, made answer; ' Then 
«ast out the dead where you please » I admit of no 
mourning on this occasion ;' and so proceeded to fi nisl^ 
the dedication. The qew^ wa» PQt true, but an inven-^ 
tion of Marcus, who hoped by that means to hinder 
Horatius from completing what he was about : but his 
presence of mind is equally admirable, whether he im- 
mediately perceived the falsity, or believed the account 
W be true, without showing any emotion. t 

The same fortune attended the dedication of the se-» 
cood temple. The first, built by Tarquiu, and dedi-: 
catfd by Horatius, as we have related, was afterward^ 
destroyed by fire in the civil warp. Syl(a rebuilt it, 
but did not live to consecrate it ; so the dedication of 
this second t^mple fell to Catulus. It was ^gain de-r 
stroyed in the troubles wfiioh happened in the time of 
Vitellius ; and a third was built by Vespasian, who, 
'fvith his usual good fortune, put the last hand to it, 
but did not see it demolished, as it was soon after : 
happier in thip respect than Sylla, whp died before hi^ 
was dedicated, Vespasian ^^^4 befpre his was de- 
stroyed : for immediately after his decease, the capitol 
wa« burnt. The fourth, which now stands, was built 
and dedicated by Qomitiap. Tarquin is said to have 
expended thirty thousand poinds weight of silver on 
the foundations only ; but the gres^tept wealth any pri-r 
vate maiv is supposed to be now possessed of in Rome, 
would not answer the expense of the gilding of the 
present temple, which ampunted to ipoire than twelve 
thousand talents. The pillars are of Pentelic marble, 
and Ae thicknens v^as in ^^ce^ljgnt proportion to thei^ 
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kngthy when #e mw tlilbiii at Athens ; bnt when they 
were cut and polished anew at Rome, they g;aiiied not 
80 much in the polish, as they lost in the proportion ; 
for their beauty is injured by their appearing too 
slender for their height. But after admiring the mag* 
nificence of the eapitol, if any one was to go and see a 
gallery, a hall, or bath, or the apartments of tlM 
women, in Doraitian's palace, what is said by Epichar"* 
mus of a prodigal, 

Your laviah'd stores speak not the liberal mind. 
But the disease of giving ; 

he might apply to Domitian in some such manner as 
this : ' Neither piety nor magnificence appears in your 
expense : you haye the disease of building ; like Mi- 
das of old, you would turn every thing to gold and 
marble.' So much for this subject. 

Let us now return to Tarquin« After that great 
battle in which he lost his son, who was kiUed in sin^ 
gle combat by Brutus, he fled to Clusium, and begged 
assistance of Laras Porsena, then the most powerful 
prince in Italy, and a man of great worth and honor. 
Porsena promised him succors ; and, in the first place, 
sent to the Romans, commanding them to receive Tar- 
quin. On their refusal, he declared war .against then ; 
and having informed them of the time when, and the 
place where, he would make his assault, he marched 
thither accordingly with a great army/ Publicola, 
who was then absent, was chosen consul the. second 
time, and with him Titus Lucretius. Returning to 
Rome, and desirous to outdo Porsena in spirit, he 
built the town of Sigliuria, notwithstanding the enemy's 
approach ; and when he had finished the walls at a 
great expense, he placed in it a colony of seven hun- 
dred men, as if he held his adyersary very cheap. 
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PoTsena, however, assaulted it in a spirited manner, 
droYe out the garrison, and pnrsned the fugitives so 
close, that he was near entering Rome along with 
them: hut Pnblicola met him without the gates, and 
joining battle by the river, sustained the enemy's 
attack, who pressed on with numbers, till at last sink* 
ing under the wounds he had gallantly received, he 
was carried out of the battle. Lucretius, his colleague, 
having the same fate, the courage of the Romans 
drooped, and they retreated into the city for security. 
The enemy making good the pursuit to the wooden 
bridge, Rome was in great danger of being taken ; 
when Horatius Codes, and with him two others of 
the first rank, Herminius and Spurius Lartius, stopped 
them at the bridge. Horatius had the surname of 
Codes from his having lost an eye in the wars : or, 
as some will have it, from the form of his nose, which 
was so very fiat that both his eyes, as well as his eye- 
brows, seemed to be joined together ; so that when the 
vulgar intended to call him Cyclops, by a misnomer 
they called him Codes, which name remained with 
him. This man standing at the head of the bridge, 
defended it against the enemy, till the Romans broke 
it down behind him. Then he plunged into the Tiber, 
armed as he was, and swam to the other side,, but was 
wounded in the hip with a Tuscan spear. Pnblicola, 
atmck with admiration of his valor, immediately pro- 
cured a decree, that every Roman should give him one 
day's provisions; and that he should have as much 
land as he himself could encircle with a plough in one 
day. Besides, they erected his statue in brass in the 
temple of Vulcan, with a view to console him by this 
honor for his wound, and lameness consequent on it. ; 
While Porsena laid close siege to the city, the Ro- 
mans were attacked with famine, and another body of 
PLUT. VOL. 1. p 
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JoscaDt laid waste the comitry. Pablieola, who wa« 
liow consul the third time, was of opinion that no ope^ 
rations eovld be carried on against Porsena but defen-i 
sive ones. He marched out however prirately against 
those Tuscans who had committed such ravages, de- 
feated them, and killed five thousand. 

The story of Mucius has been the subject of many 
pens, and is variously related : I shall give that ac* 
count of it which seems most credible. Mucius was 
in all respects a man of merit, but particularly dis* 
tinguished by his valor. Having secretly formed a 
scheme to take off Porsena, he made his way into his 
camp in a Tuscan dress, where he likewise took care 
to speak the Tuscan language. In this disguise he ap* 
preached the seat where the king sat with his nobles ; 
and «M he did not certainly know Porsena, and thought 
it improper to ask, he drew his sword and killed the 
person that seemed most likely to be the king. On 
this he was seized and examined. Meantime, as there 
happened to be a portable altar there, with fire on 
it, where the king was about to offer sacrifice, Mucius 
thrust his right hand into it ; and as the flesh was 
burning, he kept looking on Porsena with a firm and 
menacing aspect, till the king, astonished at his forti- 
tude, returned him his sword with his own hand. He 
received it with his left hand, from whence we are 
told he had the surname of Scasvola, which signifies 
left-handed ; and thus addressed himself to Porsena : 
* Your threatenings I regarded not, but am conquered 
by your generosity, and out of gratitude, vrili declare 
to you what no force should have wrested from . me. 
There are three hundred Romans that have taken the 
same resoluUon with mine, who now walk about your 
camp, watching their opportunity* It was my lot to 
make the first^ attempt, and I am not sorry that my 



•word was diracted by fortune agaiiiflt another, instead 
of a man of so much honor, who, as such, should ra- 
ther be a friend, than an enemy to the Romans.' Por- 
wna believed this account, and was more inclined to 
hearken to terms, not so much, in my opinion, through 
fear of the three hundred assassins, as admiration of 
the dignity of the Roman valor. All authors call this 
man Mucins Scadvola, except Athenodorus Sandon, 
who, in a work addressed to Octavia, sister to Angus* 
tos, says he was named Posthumius. 

Publicola, who did not look on Porsena as so bitter 
an enemy to Rome, but that he deserved to be taken 
into its friendship and alliance, was so far from re-r 
fusing to refer the dispute with Tarquin to his decision, 
that he was really desirous of it, and several times 
offered to prove that Tarquin was the worst of men, 
and justly deprived of the crown ; when Tarquin 
roughly answered that he would admit of no arbitra^^ 
tor, much less of Porsena, if he changed his mind and 
forsook his alliance. Porsena was offended, and be* 
gan to entertain an ill opinion of him ; being likewise 
solicited to it by his son Aruns, who used all his in* 
terest for the Romans, he was prevailed on to put an 
end to the war, on condition that they gave up that 
part of Tuscany which they had conquered, together 
with the prisoners, and received their deserters. For 
the performance of these conditions, they gave as 
hostages ten young men and as many virgins, of the 
best families in Rome ; among whom was Valeria the 
daughter of Publicola. 

On the faith of this treaty, Porsena had ceased from 
all acts of hostility, when the Roman virgins went 
down to bathe, at a place where the bank forming 
itself in a crescent, embraces the river in such a man«- 
ner, that there it is quite calm and undisturbed with 
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waves. As no guard was near, and they saw none 
passing or repassing, they had a violent inclination to 
swim over, notwithstanding the depth and strength of 
the stream. Some say one of them, named Cloelia, 
passed it on horseback, and encouraged the other vir- 
gins as they swam. When they came safe to Pub- 
licola, he neither commended nor approved their ex- 
ploit, but was gprieved to think he shoulji appear un- 
equal to Porsena in point of honor, and that this daring 
enterprise of the virgins should make the Romans sus- 
pected of unfair proceeding. He took them, there- 
fore, and sent them back to Porsena. Tarquin having 
timely intelligence of this, laid an ambuscade for 
them, and attacked their convoy. They defended 
themselves, though greatly inferior in number; and 
Valeria, the daughter of Publicola, broke through 
them, as they were engaged, with three servants, who 
conducted her safe to Porsena's camp. As the skir- 
mish was not yet decided, nor the danger over, Aruns, 
the son of Porsena, being informed of it, marched up 
with all speed, put the enemy to flight, and rescued 
the Romans. When Porsena saw the virgins returned, 
he demanded which of them was she that proposed 
the design, and set the example. When he understood 
that Cloelia was the person, he treated her with great 
politeness, and commanding one of his own horses to 
be brought with very elegant trappings, he made her a 
present of it. Those that say Cloelia was the only 
one that passed the river on horseback allege this as 
a proof. Others say no such consequence can be 
drawn from it, and that it was nothing more than a 
mark of honor to her from the Tuscan king for her 
bravery. An equestrian statue of her stands in the 
Via Sacra, where it leads to Mount Palatine ; yet some 
will have even this to be Valeria's statue, not Cloelia'fl^ 
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l^oniena, thus reconciled to tbe RomanSy gave many 
proofs of his greatness of mind. Among the rest, he 
ordered the Tuscans to carry off nothing hut their 
arms, and to leave their camp full of provisions and 
many other things of value, for the Romans. Hence 
it is, that even in our times, whenever there is a sale 
of goods belonging to the public, they are cried first 
as the goods of Porsena, to eternise the memory of 
his generosity, A brazen statue, of rude and antique 
workmanship, was also erected to his honor near the 
senate-house. 

After this^ the Sabine? invading the Roman terri- 
tory, Marcus Valerius, brother to Publicola, and Post- 
bumius Tubertus, were elected consuls. As every 
important action was still conducted by the advice and 
assistance of Publicola, Marcus gained two great bat- 
tles ; in the second of which he killed thirteen thou- 
sand of the enemy, without the loss, of 'one Roman* 
For this he was not only rewarded with a triumph, but 
a house was built for him at the public expense, on 
Mount Palatine. And whereas the doors of other 
bouses at that time opened inwards, the street-door 
of that bouse was made to open outwards, to show by 
such an honorable distinction that he was always 
ready to receive any proposal for the public service. 
All the doors in Greece, they tell us, were formerly 
made to open so, which they prove from those passages 
in the comedies, where it is mentioned that those 
that went out knocked loud on the inside of the doors 
first, to give warning to such as passed by or stood be- 
fore them^ lest the doors in opening should dash against 
them. 

. The year following, Publicola was appointed consul 
the fourth time, because a confederacy 4>etween the 
Sabines and Liatins threatened a war ; and, at the same 
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time, the city was oppressed with snperstitioiis terrors, 
on account of the imperfect hirths, and general abortions 
among the women. Publicola, having consulted the 
sibyFs books on it, offered sacrifice to Pluto, and re- 
newed certain games that had formerly been instituted 
by the direction of the Delphic oracle. When he had 
revived the city with the pleasing hope that the gods 
were appeased, he prepared to arm against the menaces 
of men ; for there appeared to be a formidable league 
and strong armament against him. Among the Sabines, 
Appius Clausus was a man of an opulent fortune, and 
remarkable personal Strength; famed, moreover, for 
his virtues, and the force of his eloquence. What 
is the fate of all great men, to be persecuted by envy, 
was likewise his: and his opposing the war gave a 
handle to malignity to insinuate that he wanted to 
strengthen the Roman power, in order the more easily 
to enslave his own country. Perceiving that the popn- 
iace gave a willing ear to these calumnies, and that he 
tf as become obnoxious to the abettors ef the war, he 
Was apprehensive of an impeachment ; but being power- 
fully supported by his friends and relations, he bade 
his enemies defiance. This delayed the war ; Public^ 
Inaking it his business not only to get intelligence^f 
this sedition, but also to encourage and infiame it, sent 
proper persons to Appius, to tell him, * That he was 
sensible he was a man of too much goodness and in- 
tegrity to avenge himself of his countrymen, ^ough 
greatly injured by them ; but if he chose, for his se- 
curity, to come over to the Romans, and to get out of 
the way of his enemies, he should find such a re- 
ception, both in public and private, as was suitable to 
his vii-tue and the dignity of Rome.' Appius con- 
sidered this proposal with gr^at attention, and the ne- 
cessity of his affairs prevailed with him to accept of it« 
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He tberelbre persaaded his friends, and they inflaenced 
many others, so that ^ve thousand men. of the most 
peaceable disposition of any among the Sabines, with 
their families, removed with him to Rome. Publieola, 
who was prepared for it, received them in the most 
friendly and hospitable manner, admitted them to the 
freedom of the city, and gave them two acres of land 
a-piece, by the river Anio. To Appins he gave twenty- 
five acres, and a seat in the senate. This laid the 
foundation of his greatness in the republic, and he 
used the advantage with so much prudence, as to rise 
to the first rank in power and authority. The Claudian 
&mily, descended from him, is as illustrious as any in 
Rome. 

Though the disputes among the Sabines were de» 
eided by this migration, the demagogues would not 
sufier them to rest ; representing it as a matter of g^eat 
disgraee, if Appius, now a deserter and an enemy, 
should be able to obstruct their taking vengeance of 
the Romans, when he could not prevent it by his pre- 
sence. They advanced, therefore, with a great army, 
4nd encamped near Fidenro. Having ordered two 
thousand men to lie in ambush in the shrubby and 
fibllow places before Rome, they appointed a few horse 
at day-break to ravage the country up to the very 
gates, and then to retreat, till they drew the enemy 
into the ambuscade. But Publicola getting informa-^ 
tiott that very day of these particulars from deserters, 
prepared himself accordingly, and made a disposition 
of his forces. Posthumius Balbus, his son-in-law, 
went out with three thousand men, as it began to grow 
dark, and having taken possession of the summits of 
tiie hills under which the Sabines had concealed them* 
selves, watched his opportunity. His coUeagpie Lo- 
CUMiwiy with the lightest and most active of the Ro« 
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mans, was appointed to attack the Sabine eayalry, an 
they were driring off the cattle ; while himself, with 
the rest of the forces, took a large compass, and in- 
closed the enemy's. rear. The morning happened to 
be very fogg^, when Posthiimius, at dawn, with load 
shouts, fell on the ambuscade from the heights, Lu- 
cretius charged the horse in their retreat, and Pub- 
licola attacked the enemy's camp* The Sabines were 
every where worsted and put to the rout. As the Ro- 
mans met not with the least resistance, the slaughter 
was prodigious. It is clear that the vain confidence of 
the Sabines was the principal cause of their ruin. 
While one part thought the other was safe, they did 
not stand on their defence ; those in the camp ran to- 
wards the corps that was placed in ambuscade, while 
they, ip their turn, endeavored to regain the camp* 
Thus they fell in with each other in great disorder, and 
in mutual want of that assistance which neither was 
able to give. The Sabines would have been intirely 
cut off, had not the city of Fidenae been so near, 
which proved an asylum to some, particularly those 
that fled when the camp was taken. Such as did not 
take refuge there were either destroyed or taken 
prisoners. 

The Romans, though accustomed to ascribe every 
great event to the interposition of the gods, gave the 
credit of this victory solely to the general ; and the 
first thing the soldiers were heard to say was, that 
Publicola had put the enemy in their hands, lame, 
blind, and almost bound for the slaughter. The peo* 
pie were enriched with the plunder and the sale of 
prisoners. As for Publicola, he was honored with a 
triumph ; and having surrendered the administration 
to the succeeding consuls, he died soon after; thus 
^nishing his life in circumstances esteemed the hap* 
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piest and most glorions that man can attain to. The 
l^ople, as if they had done nothing to requite hist 
merit in his lifetime, decreed that his faneral should 
be solemnised at the public charge ; and to make it the 
more honorable, every one contributed a piece of mo- 
ney called quadrans* Besides, the women, out of par* 
ticular regard to his memory, continued the mourning^ 
for him a whole year. By an order of the citizens, 
his body was likewise interred within the city, near 
the place called Velia, and all his family were to have 
a burying-place there. At present, indeed, none of 
his descendants are interred in that ground : they only 
carry the corpse and set it down there, when one of 
the attendants puts a lighted torch under it, which he 
immediately takes back again. Thus they claim by 
that act the right, but wave the privilege ; for the body 
ifl taken away, and interred without the walls. 



SOLON AND PUBLICOLA COMPARED. 

There is something singular in this parallel, and what 
has not occurred to us in any other of the lives we have 
written, that Publicola should exemplify the maxims 
of Solon, and that Solon should proclaim beforehand 
the happiness of Publicola ; for the definition of hap- 
piness which Solon gave Croesus is more applicable 
to Publicola than to Tellus. It is true, he pronounces 
Tellns happy, on account of his virtue, his valuable 
children, and glorious death ; yet he mentions him 
not in his poems as eminently distinguished by his 
rirtue, his children, or his employments : for Pub- 
licola, in his lifetime, attained the highest reputation 
and authority among Romans, by means of his virtues ; 
iuid| after his deathi his family was reckoned among 
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ttie mott honorable ; the houses of the Pnhlieole, the 
MessalflB, and Valerii, Ulastrious for the space of six 
hundred years, still acknowleging him as the fountain 
of their honor. Tellus, like a brare man, keeping^ his 
post, and fighting to the last, fell by the enemy's hand ; 
whereas Publicola, after having slain his enemies (a 
much happier circumstance than to be slain by them), 
after seeing his country victorious, through his con- 
duct as consul and as general, after triumphs and all 
other marks of honor, died that death which Solon 
had so passionately wished for, and declared so happy* 
Solon, again, in his answer to Mimnermus, concerning 
the period of human life, thus exclaims : 

Let friendship's faithfril heart attend my bier. 
Heave the sad sigh, and drop the pitying tear ! 

And Publicola had this felicity : for he was lamented, 
not only by his friends and relations, but by the whole 
city ; thousands attended his funeral with tears, with 
regret, with the deepest sorrow ; and the Roman ma- 
trons mourned for him as for the loss of a son, a bro- 
ther, or a common parent. 
Another wish of Solon's is thus expressed : 

The flow of riches, though desired. 

Life's reSl goods, if well acquired. 

Unjustly let me never gain, 

Lest vengeance follow in their train. 

And Publicola not only acquired, but employed his 
riches honorably, for he was a generous benefactor to 
the poor : so that if Solon was the wisest, Publicola 
was the happiest of humankind. What the former 
had wished for as the greatest and most desirable of 
blessings, the latter actually possessed, and continued 
to enjoy. 

'" Thus Solon did honor to Publicola, and he to Solon 
IB his torn : for he considered him as the most excels 
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lent pattern that could be proposed, in regelating a 
democracy; and, like him, laying aside the pride of 
power, he rendered it gentle and acceptable to all. 
He also made use of several of Solon's laws ; for he 
empowered the people to elect their own magistrates, 
and left an appeal to them from the sentence of other 
courts, as the Athenian lawgiver had done. He did « 
not, indeed, with Solon, create a new senate, but he 
almost doubled the number of that which he found in 
being. 

His reason for appointing quasstors or treasurers was, 
that if the consul was a worthy man he might have lei-^ 
sure to attend to greater affairs ; if unworthy, that he 
might not have greater opportunities of injustice when 
both the government and treasury were under his di« 
rection. 

Publicola's aversion to tyrants was stronger than 
that of Solon : for the latter made every attempt to set 
up arbitrary power punishable by law ; but the former 
made it death without the formality of trial. Solon, 
indeed, justly and reasonably plumes himself on re-* 
fusing absolute power, when both the state of affairs 
and the inclinations of the people would have readily 
admitted it : and yet it was no less glorious for PubU-^ 
cola, when, finding the consular authority too despotic, 
he rendered it milder and more popular, and did not 
stretch it so far as he might have done. That this was 
the best method of governing, Solon seems to have 
been sensible before him, when he says of a republic, 

The reins nor strictly nor too loosely hold. 
And safe the car of coppery power you guide. 

But the annulling of debts was peculiar to Solon, and 
was indeed the most effectual way to support the liberty 
of the people : for laws intended to establish an equa^* 
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litywonld be of no avail, while the poor were deprived 
Df the benefit of that equality by their debts. Where 
they seemed most to exercise their liberty, iu offices, 
in debates, and in deciding causes, there they were 
most enslaved to the rich, and intirely under their con- 
trol. What is more considerable in this case is, that 
. though the cancelling of debts generally produces sedi- 
tions, Solon seasonably applied it, as a strong, though 
hazardous medicine, to remove the sedition then exist- 
ing. The measure too lost its infamous and obnoxious 
nature, when made use of by a man of Solon's probity 
and character. 

If we consider the whole administration of each, So- 
lon's was more illustrious at first. He was an original, 
and followed no example : besides, by himself, without 
a colleague, he effected many great things for the pub- 
lic advantage. But Publicola's fortune was more to 
be admired at last: for Solon lived to see his own 
establishment overturned ; whereas that of Publicola 
preserved the state in good order to the time of the 
civil wars : and no wonder, since the former, as soon 
as he had enacted his laws, left them inscribed on 
tables of wood, without any one to. support their au- 
thority, and departed from Athens ; whilst the latter, 
remaining at Rome, and continuing in the magistracy, 
thoroughly established and secured the commonwealth. 
. Solon was sensible of the ambitious designs of Pisi- 
stratus, and desirous to prevent their being put in exe- 
cution ; but he miscarried in the attempt, and saw a 
tyrant set up. On the other hand, Publicola demo- 
lished kingly power, when it had been established for 
some ages, and was at a formidable height. He was 
equalled by Solon in virtue and patriotism, but he had 
power and good fortune to second his virtue, which the 
other wanted* 
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As to warlike exploits, there is a coosiderable difle« 
rence ; for Daimachns Plateeensis does not eyen attri* 
bute that enterprise against the Megarensians to SoIon» 
as we have done; whereas Publicola, in many gpreat 
battles, performed the duty both of a general and a 
priyate soldier. 

Again, if we compare their conduct in civil affairs, 
we shall find that Solon, only acting a part, as it were, 
and under the form of a maniac, went out to speak 
concerning the recovery of Salamis : but Publicola, in 
the face of the greatest danger, rose up against Tar- 
quin ; detected the plot ; prevented the escape of the 
vile conspirators ; had them punished ; and not only 
excluded the tyrants from the city, but cut up their 
hopes by the roots. If he was thus vigorous in prose* 
cuting aflfairs that required spirit, resolution, and open 
force, he was still more successful in negotiation, and 
the gentle arts of persuasion ; for by his address he 
gained Porsena, whose power was so formidable that 
he could not be quelled by dint of arms, and made him 
a friend to Rome. 

But here perhaps some will object, that Solon reco- 
vered Salamis when the Athenians had given it up; 
whereas Publicola surrendered lands that the Romans 
were in possession of. Our judgpnent of actions, how- 
ever, should be formed according to the respective 
times and posture of affairs. An able politician, to 
manage all for the best, varies his conduct as the pre- 
sent occasion requires ; often quits a part, to save the 
whole ; and, by yielding in small matters, secures con- 
siderable advantages. Thus Publicola, by giving up 
what the Romans had lately usurped, saved all that 
was really their own ; and, at a time when they found 
it difficult to defend their city^ gained for them the 
possession of the besiegers' camp. In effect^ by refer^^ 
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ring his caiife to the arbitration of the enemy/ he 
^ned his point; and, with that, all the advantages he 
joould have proposed to himself by a victory : for Por- 
sena put an end to the war, and left the Romans all 
the provision he had made for carrying it on, induced 
by that impression of their virtue and honor which he 
liad received from Publicola. 



THEMISTOCLES, 

The family of Tbemistocles was too obscure to raise 
him to distinction. He was the son of Neocles, an 
inferior citizen of Athens, of the ward of Phrear, and 
the tribe of Leontis : by his mother's side he is said 
tp have been illegitimate, according to the following 
verses : 

Though bom in Thrace, Abrotonon my name» 

My^on inrollB me in the lists of fame, 

The great Themistocles. 

Yet Phanias writes that the mother of Themistocles 
was of Caria, not of Thrace, and that her name wafi 
not Abrotonon, but Euterpe. Neanthes mentions Har 
licamassus as the city to which she belonged : but be 
that as it may, when all the illegitimate youth assem- 
bled at Cynosarges, in the wrestling-ring dedicated to 
Hercules, without the gates, which was appointed for 
that purpose, because Hercules himself was not alto* 
gether of divine extraction, but had a mortal for his 
mother, Themistocles found means to persuade some 
of the young noblemen to go to Cynosarges, and iakp 
their exercise with him. This was an ingenious oon- 
trivance to take away the distinction between the ille- 
gitimate or aliens, and the legitimate, whose parents 
were both Athenians. It is plain, however, that he 
was related to the house of the Lycomedae ; for Simo- 
nides informs us, that when a chapel of that family in 
the ward of Phyle, where the mysteries of Ceres used 
to be celebrated, was burnt down by the barbarians, 
Themistocles rebuilt it, and adorned it with pictures. 

It appears that, when a boy, he was full of spirit and 
fire, quick of apprehensioiiy naturally iacliaed to bold 
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attempts, and likely to make a great statesman. His 
hours of leisure and' vacation he spent not, like other 
boys, in idleness and play ; but he was always invent- 
ing and composing declamations, the subjects of which 
were either the impeachment or defence of some of his 
•ehoolfellows : so that his master would often say, 
* Boy, you will be nothing common or indifferent : you 
will either be a blessing or a curse to the community.' 
As for moral philosophy and the polite arts, he learned 
them but slowly, and with little satisfaction ; but instruc- 
tions in political kuowlege, and the administration of 
public affairs, he received with an attention above his 
years, because they suited his genius. When there<- 
fore he was laughed at, long after, in company where 
free scope was given to raillery, by persons who passed 
as more accomplished in what was called genteel breed- 
ing, he was obliged to answer them with some aspe^ 
rity : * 'Tis true I never learned how to tune a harp, 
or play on a lute, but I know how to raise a small and 
inconsiderable oity to glory and greatness.' 

Stesimbrotus, indeed, informs us, that Themistocles 
studied natural philosophy, both under Anaxagoras 
and Melissus. But in this he errs against chronology : 
for when Pericles, who was much younger than The- 
mistocles, besieged Samos, Melissus defended it, and 
Anaxagoras lived with Pericles. Those seem to de- 
serve more attention who say that Themistocles was a 
follower of Mnesiphilus the Phrearian ; who was nei- 
'ther orator, nor natural philosopher, but a professor 
of what was then called wisdom, which consisted in a 
knowlege of the arts of government, and the practical 
part of political prudence. This was a sect formed on 
the principles of Solon, and descending in succession 
from him ; but when the science of government came 
to be mixed with forensic arts, and pfwsed from action 
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io teere ^ordfl, ifii ifrbf^aaota, instead of «&geft Mnife 
ealled sophLsts. Themitftocles, howe^el^, was coBrer* 
saiit in public b^isiness, trbeti be attended tbe lectures 
of MnesipbiluB.' ... 

In the first sallies of yontb, be was irreg:ulat and nfi'^ 
tftt^dy, as be followed bis own disposition, Without any 
faioral restraints. He lired in extremes, and those ex« 
tremes were often of the worst kind. But be seemed 
to apologise for this afterwards, when he observed, 
that the wildest colts make the best horses, when they 
come to be properly broke and managed. Th^ ifories, 
however, which some tell us, of his father's disiiAerit* 
ing him, and his mother's laying violent bands on her^ 
self, because she could not bear the thoughts of hef 
son's infamy, seem to be quite fictitious. Others, on 
the contrary, say that bis father, to dissuade bim from 
accepting any public employment^ showed bim some 
old galleys that lay worn out ^nd neglected on the sea-> 
isbore, just as the populace neglect their leaders, when 
they have no farther service for them. . . -^ 

Themistodes had an early and violent incllnatioii 
for public business, and was so strongly sitaitten with 
the love of glory, with an ambition of the highest sta- 
tion, that he involved himself in troublesome quarrett 
with persons of the first rank and influence in the state, 
particularly with Aristides, the son of Lysimai^lHis, wM 
always opposed him. Their enmity began eariy } but 
the cause, as Ariston the philosoj[^ber relates, was 
nothing more than their regard for Ptesileus ixf T6os« 
A*fter this their disputes continued about i^ublie ai^ 
fairs ; and the dissimilarity of their lives and manners 
naturally added to it. Aristides was of a mild tempef 
and of great probity. He managed th« concerfti <^ 
government with inflexible justice, not with a view to 
ingratiate himself with the people, or to protnote.hii 
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own. glory, but- solely for the adrantage and safety of 
the state. He was, therefore, necessarily obliged to 
oppose Themistocles, and to prevent his promotion, 
because he frequently put the people on unwarrantable 
enterprises^ and waft ambitious of introducing great 
innovations. . Indeed Themistocles was so carried 
away with the love of glory, so immoderately desirous 
of distinguishing himself by some great action, that 
though he was very .young when the battle of Mara« 
thon was fought, and when the generalship of Mil* 
tiades was every where extolled, yet even then he was 
observed to keep much alone, to be. very pensive, to 
watch whole nights, and not to attend the usual enter* 
tain men ts: — when he was asked the reason by his 
friends, who, wondered at the change, he said, ' The 
trophies of Miltiades would not: suffer him to sleep/ 
While others imagined the defeat of the Persians at 
Marathon had put an end to the war, he considered it 
as the beginning of greater conflicts ; and, for the 
benefit of Greece, he was always preparing himself 
and the Athenians against those, conflicts^ because he 
foresaw them at a distance. 

And, in the first place, whereas the Athenians had 
used to share the revenue of the silver mines of Lau- 
rium among themselves, he alone had the courage to 
make a motion to the people that they should divide 
them in that mcuiner no longer, but build with them a 
number of galleys to be employed in the war against 
^e Mginetm, who then made- a considerable figure in 
Xjrreece, and by means of their numerous navy. were 
masters of the sea. By seasonably stirring up. the re* 
eentment and emulfttion of his countrymen against 
ikeae islanders, he the more easily prevailed with them 
to provide themselves with ships, than if he had dis* 
played the tetrwss, of Darius: (mi4 the Persiansi who 
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were at a greater 'distance, and of' wliose coming they 
had no great appreheDsions« With this money a hun- 
dred galleys with three hanks of oars were hnilt, 
which afterwards fought against Xerxes. From this 
step he proceeded to others, in order to draw the at- 
tention of the Athenians to maritime. affairs, and to 
convince them that, though hy land they were not 
able to cope with their neighbors, yet with a naval 
force they might not only repel the barbarians, but 
hold all Greece in subjection, v Thus of good land 
forces, as Plato says, he made them mariners and sea- 
men, and brought on himself the aspersion of taking 
from his countrymen the spear and the shield, and 
sending them to the bench and the oar. Stesimbrotus 
writes, that Themistocles effected this in spite of the 
opposition of Miltiades. Whether by this proceeding 
he corrupted the simplicity of the Athenian constitu-r 
tion, is a speculation not proper to be indulged here. 
But that the Greeks owed their safety to these naval 
applications, and that those ships re-established the 
tity of Athens after it had been destroyed (to omit 
Qther proofs), Xerxes himself is a sufficient witness x 
for, after his defeat at sea, he was no longer able to 
make head ■ against the Athenians, though his land 
forces remained intire; and it seems to me that he 
left Mardonius rather to prevent a pursuit, than with 
any hope of his bringing Greece into subjection. 

Some authors write that Themistocles was intent oa 
the acquin^on of money, with a view to spend it pro* 
fasely ; and indeed, for his frequent sacrifices, and the 
splendid manner in which he entertained strangers, he 
had need of a large supply. Yet others, on the con* 
trary, accuse him of meapiness and attention to trifles^ 
aiid say he even sold' presents that were made him for 
his table. Nay, when he begged a colt of Philidesy 
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who was a breedtr of faiorteav aM ir»t Telnaecl, be 
threatened he would soon .Riake a Trojan horse of hte 
house, enigmatically hitating^ that he would raise vp 
troubles and impeaehaients against bin from some of 
his own family. 

In ambition, however, he had no eqnal: for whea 
he was yet young, and but little known, he prerailed 
on Epkles of Hermione, aperfornser on the lyre, moch 
valued by the Athenians, to practise at his bouse; 
hoping by this means to draw a great number of peo- 
ple thither. And when he went to the Olympic games 
he endeavored to equal or exceed Cimon, in the ele^ 
gance of his table, the splendor of his pavilioos, and 
other expenses of his train. These things, however, 
were not agreeable to the Greeks. They looked on 
them as suitable to a young 'man of a noble &mily; 
but when an obscure person set himself up so much 
above his fortune, he gained nothing by it but the im- 
putation of vanity. He exhibited a tragedy, too, at 
his own expense, and gained the prite wi^i his trage* 
dians^ at a time when those entertainments were pur- 
sued with great avidity and emulation. In memory 
of his success, he put up . this inscription, ' Themis- 
tocles the Phrearian exhibited the tragedy, Phrynichus 
composed it, Adimantus presided;' This gained him 
popularity ; and what added to it was: his charging 
his memory with the names of the citizens ; so that he 
readily called each by his own. He wan sAi impartial 
judge, too, in the causes th8tw;ere brought. before him ; 
«nd Stmonides of Ceos making an unreasonable re- 
vest to him when arohon, he answered, * Neither 
would you be a good poet, if you trhnsgressed th4 
#«lesOf harmony ; nor la good magistratevif I granted 
your petition contiary to law/ Another time he 
rallied Simonides:for his absurdity in abusing the Cof 
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rititliiaiis, who inhabiied so elej^ant a city ; and having 
hia own picture dtawn, when he had so ill-favored an 
aspect. 

At length, having obtained to a great height of 
power and popularity, his faction prevailed, and he 
procured the bamshment of Aristides by what is called 
the ostracism. 

The Medes now preparing to invade Greece again ^ 
the Athenians considered who should be their general ; 
and many, we ate told, thinking the commission dan-^ 
gesons, declined it. But Epicydes, the son of En-* 
phemides, a man of more eloquence than courage, and 
capable withal of being bribed, solicited it, and waa 
likely to be chosen. Themistocles, fearing the conse- 
quence would be fatal to the public, if the choice fell 
on Epicydes, prevailed on him by pecuniary conside- 
rations to drop his pretensions. 

His behavior is also commended with respect to the 
Interpreter who came with the king of Persia's am- 
bassadors that were sent to demand earth and water.* 
By a decree of the people, he put him to death, for 
presuming to make use of the Greek language to ex-> 
press the demands of the barbarians. To this we may 
add his proceedings in the affair of Arthmius the Ze- 
lite ; who, at his motion, was declared infemous, with 
his children and all his posterity, for bringing Persian 
gold into Greece. But that which redounded most 
of all to his honor, was his putting an end to the 
Grecian wars, reconciling the several states to each 
other, and persuading them to lay aside their animo-r 
titles daring the war with Persia. In this he is said 
to have been much assisted by Chileos the Arcadian. 

As soon as he had taken the command on him he 

> This was a deinand of sabmission. 
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endeavored to persuade the people to quit the city, to 
embark on board their ships, and to meet the barba- 
rians at as great a distance from Greece as possible. 
But many opposing it, he marched at the head of a 
great army, together with the Lacedaemonians, to Tern- 
pe, intending to cover Thessaly, which had not as yet 
declared for the Persians. When he returned without 
effecting any thing, the Thessalians having embraced 
the king's party, and all the country as far as Boeotia, 
following their example, the Athenians were more 
willing to hearken to his proposal to fight the enemy 
at sea, and sent him with a fleet to guard the straits of 
Artemisium. 

- When the fleets of the several states were joined, 
and the majority were of opinion that Enrybiades 
should have the chief command, and with his Lacedae^ 
monians begin the engagement, the Athenians, who 
had a greater number of ships than all the rest united, 
thought it an indignity to part with the place of honor. 
But Themistocles, perceiving the danger of any dis- 
agreement at that time, gave up the command to Eu- 
rybiades, and satisfied the Athenians, by representing 
to them that, if they behaved like men in that war, 
the Grecians would voluntarily yield them the supe- 
riority for the future. To .him, therefore, Greece 
seems to owe her preservation, and the Athenians in 
particular the distinguished glory of surpassing their 
enemies in valor, and their allies in moderation. 

The Persian fleet coming up to Aphetas, Enrybiades 
was astonished at such an appearance of ships, par- 
ticularly when he was informed that there were two 
hundred more sailing round Sciathus. He therefore 
was desirous, without loss of time, to draw nearer to 
Greece, and to keep close to the Peloponnesian coast, 
where he might have an army occasionally to assist the 
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fleet t for he considered' the naval force of the "Per- 
sianft as invincible. On this the Euboeans, apprehend 
-sive that the Greeks would forsake them, sent Pelagon 
to negotiate privately with Themistocles, and to offet 
him a large sum of money* He took the money, atid 
gave it, as Herodotus writes, to Enrybiades. Finding 
liimself most opposed in his designs by Architeles, 
captain of the sacred galley, who had not money to 
pay his men, and therefore intended immediately to 
withdraw, he so incensed his countrymen against him, 
that they went in a jtumultuous manner on board his 
ship, and took from him what he had provided for his 
supper. Architeles being much provoked at this in- 
sult, Theinistocles sent him in a chest a quantity of 
provisions, and at the bottom of it a talent of silver, 
and desired him to refresh himself that evening; and to 
satisfy his crew in the morning ; otherwise, he would 
accuse him to the Athenians of having received a bribe 
from the enemy. This particular is mentioned by 
Phanias the Lesbian. ' 

' Though the several engagements with the Persian 
fleet in the straits of Euboea-were not decisive ; yet they 
were of great advantage to the Greeks, who learned 
by experience, that neither the number of ships, nor 
the beauty and splendor of their ornaments, nor the 
vaunting shouts and songs of the barbarians, have any 
thing dreadful in them to men that know how tor fight 
hand to hand, and are determined to behave gallantly'. 
These things they were taught to despise when they 
came to close action and grappled with the foe. In 
this case Pindar's sentiments appear just when he 
says of the fight at Artemisium, 

'Twas then that Athens the foundations laid 

Of Liberty's fair structure. 
Indeed, intrepid cotirage is the commencement of 'Vici 
toTy« 
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. Arten^isinm is a maritime place of Eubosa, to fli^ 
north of Hestiaea. Over against it lies OUzdb, in the 
territory that formerly was subject to Philoctetes, 
wber^ there is a small temp}^ of Piana of the Maa% 
Id the midf t of a grove^ The temple is encircled with 
pillars of white stone, which, when rubbed with the 
hand, has both the cplor and smell of saffron* Qa 
lone of tl^e pillars are inscribed the following verses ; 

When on these seas the sons of Athens conquered 
The variotts powers of Asia, gratefiil here 
They reatf'd this temple to Diana. 

There is a place still to be seen on this shore, where 
there is a large heap of sand, which, if dug into, 
shows towards the bottom a black dust like ashes, as 
if some fire had been there ; and this is supposed to 
Jiave been that in which the wrecks of the ships and 
the. bodies of the dead were burnt. 
. The news of what had happened at Thermopylae be- 
ing brought to Artemisium, when the confederates 
were inforpaed that Leonidas was slain there, and 
Xerxes master of the passages by land, they sailed 
back to Greece; and the Athenians, elated with their 
late distinguished valor, brought up the rear. As The- 
mistocles sailed along the coasts, wherever he saw any 
harbors or places proper for the enemy's ships to put 
in at, he took such stones as he happened to find, or 
caused to be brought thither for that purpose, and set 
them up in the ports and< watering-places, with the fol-" 
lowing inscription engraved in large characters, and 
addressed to the lonians : — ' IiCt the I.onians, if it be 
possible, conie over to the Greeks^ from whom they 
are descended, and who now risk their lives for their 
liberty. If this be impracticable, let them at least per- 
plex the barbarians, and p^t them in disorder in tiiH^ 
of action/ By this he hoped either to bring th^ {^^ 
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nians over to his side, or to sow 4iscor4 among th^nif' 
by causing them to be suspected by the Persians. 

Though Xerxes had passed tjirough Doris dowp tq 
Phocis, and was burping and destroying the Phopiari 
cities, yet the Oreeks sent t)iem no succors. And, not^ 
withstanding all the intreaties the Athenians could usi^ 
to prevail with the confederates to repair with them, 
into Bqpotia, and cover the frontiers of Attica, as they, 
bad sent a fleet to Artemisi^im to serve the copimoQ 
cause, no one gave ear tp their request. AU eye9 
fvef e turned on Pelppoiin^su9» and all were deterniiined 
to collect their forces within the isthmus, and to buil<| 
a wall across it from sea to s^a. The Athenians were 
greatly incensed to see themselves thus betrayed, m^i 
at the same time, dejected and discouraged at so gen^-" 
ral a defection. They alone could qot think of giving 
battle to so prodigious an army. To quit the city, auA 
en^bark on board their ships, was the only expedieiil 
at present ; and this the generality were very unwilln 
ing to hearken to, as they could neither have any 
great ambition for victory, nor idea of safety, wheQ 
they had left the temples of their gods and the monu- 
ments of their ancestors. 

Themistocles, perceiving that hp could not by the 
force of human reason prevail with the multitude, 
set his machinery to work, as a poet would do in <t 
tragedy, and had recourse to prodigies and oracles^ 
The prodigy he availed himself of was the disappear-^ 
ing of the dragon of Minerva, which at that time 
quitted the holy place; and the priests finding thft 
daily offerings set before it untouched, gave it out 
among the pepple, at the suggestion of Tbemistoclesi 
that the goddess bad forsaken the city* and that she 
offered to conduct them to sea. Moreover, by way ol 
^plaining to the people an omcle then received^ be 
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told them til at by wooden walls there could not pos^ 
sibly be any thing meant but ships ; and that ApOllo^ 
now calling Salamis divine, not wretched and unfor- 
tunate, as formerly, signified by such an epithet that 
it would be productive of some great advantage to 
Greece. His counsels prevailed, and he proposed a 
decree, that the city should be left to the protection 
of Minerva, the tutelary goddess of the Athenians ; 
that the young men should go on board the ships ; and 
that every one should provide as well as he possibly 
eonld for the safety of the children, the women, and 
the slaves. ' ' 

' When this decree waa made, most of the Athenians 
removed their parents and wives to Troezene, where 
they were received with a generous hospitality. The 
Troezenians came to a resolution . to maintain them at 
the public expense ; for which purpose they allowed 
each of them two oboli a day : they permitted the 
ehildren to gather fruit wherever they pleased, and 
provided for their education by paying their tutors^ 
This order was procured by Nicagoras. 

As the .treasury of Athens was then but low, Ari- 
stotle informs us that the court of areopagus distri- 
buted to every man who took part in the expedition 
eight drachmas ; which was the principal means of 
manning the fleet. But Clidemus ascribes this also to 
a stratagem of Themistocles ; for he tells us that, when 
the Athenians went down to the harbor of Pirwus, the 
j/Egis was lost from the statue of^ Minerva ; and The- 
mistocles, as he ransacked every thing, under pretence 
of searching for it, found lar^e sums of money' hid 
among the baggage, which he applied to the public 
use; and out of it all necessaries were provided for 
the fleet. . 
^ The embarkation of the people of Athens was a very 
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affecting scene. What pity' ! what admiration of the 
fiimne^ of those men, who, sending their parents and 
families to a distant place, unmoved with their cries; 
their tears, or embraces, had the fortitude to leave the 
city, and embark for Salamis ! What greatly height- 
ened the distriess, was the number of citizens whoBH 
they were forced to leave behind, because of their ex- 
treme old age. And some emotions of tenderness were 
due even to the tame domestic animals, which, run- 
ning to. the shore, with lamentable bowlings expressed 
their affection and regret for the persons that had fed 
them. One of these, a dog that belonged to Xanthip«« 
pus, the father of Pericles, unwilling to be left behind^ 
is said to have leaped into the sea, and to havie swam 
by the side of the ship till it reached Salamis, where, 
quite spent with toil, it died immediately : and they 
show us to this day a place called Cynos-sema, where 
they tell us that dog was buried. 

To these great actions of Themistocles may be added 
the following : he perceived that Aristides was much 
regretted by the people, who were apprehensive that," 
out of revenge, be might join the Persians, and do 
great prejudice to the cause of Greece; he therefor 
caused a decree ^o be made, that all who had been ba- 
nished only for a time should have leave to return, and 
by their counsel and valor assist their fellow-citizene 
in the preservation of their country. 

Eurybiades, by reason of the dignity of Sparta, had 
the command of the fleet ; but, as he was apprehensive 
of the danger, he proposed to set sail for the isthmus,, 
and fix his station near the Peloponnesian army. The- 
mistocles however opposed it; and the account we 
bave of the conference on that occasion deserves to be 
mentioned. When Eurybiades said, ' Do not yea 
know, Themistocles, that, in the public' games, auck 
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as rise up before their turn are ciiastised for it?'-^ 
* Yes/ answered Themistocles ; * yet snch as are left 
behind never gain the crown/' Enrybiades, on this, 
liMng np his staff, as if he intended to strike' bim, 
^emistocles said, ' Strike, if you please, but bear 
me/ The Lacedemonian, admiring his command of 
temper, bade him speak what he had to say ; and The* 
mistocles was leading him back to the subject, when 
one of the officers thus interrupted him : ^ It ill be- 
comes you, who have no oity, to advise us to quit our 
iabitations and abandon our country/ Themistocles 
retorted on him thus : ' Wretch that thou art \ we. have 
indeed left our walls and houses, not choosing, for the 
sake of those inanimate things, to become slaves ; yet 
we have still the most respectable city of Greece in 
these two hundred ships, which are here ready to de- 
fend you, if you will give them leave. But if you for- 
sake and betray us a second time, Greece shall soon 
find 'the Athenians possessed of as free a city, and as 
valuable a country, as that which they have quitted.' 
These words struck Eurybiades with the apprehension 
that the Athenians might fall off from him. We are 
told also that, as a certain Eretrian was atteippting to 
speak, Themistocles said, ' What! have you too some- 
thing to say about war, who are like the fish that has 
a sword, but no heart?' 

While Themistocles was thus maintaining his argu-^ 
ment on deck, some tell us an owl was seen flying to 
the right of the fleet, which came and perched on the 
shrouds. This omen determined the confederates to 
accede to his opinion, and to prepare for a sea-fight : 
but no sooner did the enemy's fleet appear advancing 
towards the harbor of Pbalerus in Attica, and covering 
all the neighboring coasts, while Xen(.es himself was 
seen marchipg his land fiorces to the shore, than tha 
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Gfedkff, struck with ih6 sight of sucfa proidigioijw armph- 
m^ntSy began to forget the counsel of Tbemistocieft> 
and the Peloponnesians once more looked towards th^ 
iathmiis: tiay, they resolved to set sail that very night, 
and soch orders were given to all the pilots. The- 
jnistocles, greatly concerned that the Greeks were 
goiBg to give up the advantage of their station in the 
straits, and to retire to their respective countries, con* 
^ved that stratagem which was put in execution by 
Sicinus. This Sicinus was of PerMan extraction, an4 
a cai>tive, but much attached to Themistocles, and the 
tutor of his children. On this occasion Themistocles 
sent him privately to the kiog of Persia, with orders Ip 
tell him that the commander of the Athenians, having 
espoused his interest, was the first to inform him of tb^ 
intended flight of the Greeks ; and that he exhorted 
him not to suffer them to escape ; but whUe they were 
in this confusion, and at a distance from their lan^ 
forced, to attack and destroy their. whole navy. 

Xerxes took this information kindly, supposing it to 
proceed from friendships, and immediately gave order9 
to his officers, with two hundred ships, to surround all 
the passages, and to inclose the islands, that none of 
the Greeks might escape, and then to follow with the 
rest of the ships at their leisure. Aristides, the son of 
Lysimachus, was the first that perceived this motion of 
the eflemy ; and though he was not in friendship with 
Theiiiistocles, but had been banished by his means, as 
has been related, he went to him, and told him they 
were surrounded by the enemy. Themistocles^ know- 
ing his probity, and charmed with his coming to give 
this intelligence, alsquainted' him with the affair of Si- 
tanus, and intreated him td lend his assistance to keep 
the Greeks in their station ; and, as they had a confi- 
dence in his hdnqr, to persuade them to come to aa 
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engagement in the straits^ Aristides approved the 
•proceedings of Themistocles ; and going to the other 
admirals and captains, encouraged them to engage. 
While they hardly gave credit to his report, a Tenian 
-galley, commanded by Parsetius, came over from the 
enemy to bring the same account ; so that indignation, 
added to necessity, excited the Greeks to the com- 
bat. 

As soon as it was day Xerxes sat down on an emi- 
nence to view the fleet and its order of battle. He 
placed himself, as Phanodemus writes, above the tem- 
ple of Hercules,, where the isle of Salamis is separated 
from Attica by a narrow frith ; but, according to Ace- 
«todorus, on the confines of Megara, on a spot called 
heratOf * the horns.' He was seated on a throne of 
gold, and had many secretaries about him, whose bu- 
siness it was to write down the particulars of the ac- 
tion. 

In the mean time, as Themistocles was sacrificing on 
the deck of the admiral-galley, three captives were 
brought to him of uncommon beauty, elegantly attired, 
and set off with golden ornaments. They were said 
to be the sons of Autarctus and Sandace, sister to 
Xerxes. Euphrantide, the soothsayer, casting his eye 
on them, and at the same time observing that a bright 
flame blazed out from the victims, while a sneezing 
was heard from the right, took Themistocles by the 
hand, and ordered that the three youths should be 
consecrated and sacrificed to Bacchus Omestes ; for by 
this means the Greeks might be assured not only of 
safety but victory. 

Themistocles was astonished at the strangeness and 
cruelty of the order ; but the multitude, who, in great 
and pressing difficulties, trust rather to absurd than 
rational methods, invoked the god with one voice; and 
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leading Hke captives to the altar, insiated on tfaei^ being 
offered up, as the soothsayer had directed. This par- 
ticular we have from Phanias the Lesbian, a man not 
unversed in letters and philosophy. 

As to the number of the Persian ships, the poet 
iEschylus speaks of it, in his tragedy intitled Persae, 
as a matter he was well assured of. 

A thousand ships, for well I know the number, 
The Persian flag obey'd : two hundred more 
And seven, o'erspread the seas. 

The Athenians had only one hundred and eighty gal* 
leys ; each carried eighteen men that fought on deck, 
four of whom were archers, and the rest heavy^armed. 
If Themistocles was happy in choosing a place for 
action, he was no less so in taking advantage of a 
proper time for it ; for he would not engage the enemy 
till that time of day when a brisk wind usually arises 
from the sea, which occasions a high surf in the chan«^ 
nel. This was no inconvenience to the Grecian ves* 
sels, which were low-built and well compacted, but a 
very great. one to the Persian ships, which had high 
stems and lofty decks, and were heavy and unwieldy ; 
for it caused them to veer in such a manner, that their 
sides were exposed to the Greeks, who attacked them 
furiously. During the whole dispute great attention 
was given to the motions of Themistocles as it was 
believed he knew best how to proceed. Ariamenes, 
the Persian admiral, a man of distinguished honor, 
and by far the bravest of the king's brothers, directed 
his manoeuvres chiefly against kim. His ship was very 
tall ; and from thence he threw darts, and shot forth 
arrows, as from the walls of a castle : but Aminias the 
Decelean, and Sosicles the Pedian, who sailed in one 
bottom, bore down, on him with their prow, and both 
ships meeting, they were fastened together by means 
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of their braasen Jb^akt ;. when Arismeiies boarding tbdf 
galley, they received bim with their pikes, and pushed 
•him into the sea. Artemisia knew the body amongst 
others that were floating with the wreck, and carried 
it to Xerxes. 

While the fight was thus raging we are told a great 
light appeared as from Elensis ; and loud sounds 4u>d 
voices were heard through all the plain of Thriasia to 
the sea, as of a great number of people carrying the 
mystic symbols of Bacchus in procession. A cloud 
too seemed to rise from among the crowd that made 
this noise, and to ascend by degrees, till it fell on the 
galleys. Other phantoms also, and apparitions of 
armed men, they thought they saw stretching out 
their hands from ^gina before the Grecian fleet. 
These they conjectured to be the uEacidae ; to whom, 
before the battle, they had addressed their prayers for 
succor. 

The first man that took a ship was an Athenian, 
named Lycomedes, captain of a galley, who cut down 
the ensigns from the enemy^s ship, and consecrated 
them to the laurelled Apollo. As the Persians could 
come up in the straits but few at a time, and often put 
each other in confusion, the Greeks equalling them in 
the line, fought them till the evening, when they broke 
them intirely, and gained that signal and complete 
victory, than which, as Simonides says, no other naval 
achievement, either of the Greeks or barbarians, ever 
was more glorious. This success was owing to the 
valor, indeed, of all the confederates, but chiefly to 
the sagacity and conduct of Themistocl<is. 

After the battle Xerxes, full of indignation at his 
disappointment, attempted to join Salamis to the con- 
tinent, by a mole so well secured, that his land forces 
might pass over it into the island,, and that he might 
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ahvt up the pass intirely against tiia Oireciu/ At the 
9«nie time Tiiemistocleay to sound Arsstklcs, pveteoded 
it was bis own opinion tkat they shcuuld sail to the 
HellespoDt, and break down the bridge of ships ; ^fot 
■o/ says he, ' we may take Asia, witbouli stirmg. ott 
of Europe/ Aristides did not in the lenst reliA his 
proposal, but answered him to this pwrpoae t < Tili 
now we have had to do with an enemy imiKiersed in 
luxury ; bat if we shnt him np in Greeee, and drive 
him to necessity, he who is master of suoh prodigious 
forces will no longer sit under a golden canopy, and 
be a quiet spectator of the proceedings of the war, 
but, awaked by danger, attempting every thing, and 
present every where, he will correct his past errors, 
and fi>llDw counsels better calculated for success, . lor 
stead therefore of breaking that bridge, we should, if 
possible, provide another, that he may retire the sooner 
out of Europe.' — ' If that is the case,' said Tfaemisto* 
cles, * we must all consider and contrive how te put 
lum on the most speedy retreat out of Greece/ . 

This being resolved oo, he sent one of the king's 
eunuchs, whom he found among the prisoners, Amaces 
by name, to acquaint him» * That the Greeks, since 
their victory at sea, were determined to sail to the 
Hellespont, and destroy the bridge ; but that The- 
mistocles, in care for the king's safety, advised him- to 
hasten towards his own seas, and pass over into Asia, 
whUe his friend endeavored to find out pretences of 
delay, to prevent the confederates from pursuing him/ 
Xerxes, terrified at the news, retired with the greatest 
precipitation. How prudent the management of The<- 
mistocles and Aristides was Mardonius afibrded a 
proof, when, with a small part of the king's forces, he 
put the Greeks in extreme d^g^r of losing all, in the 
battle of Plataea. 

PLUT. VOL. I. R 
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* ITerodotds tells ns that, among the cities, ^gina 
bore away tlie palm: bnt among the commanders, 
Themistocles, in spite of envy, was universally al- 
lowed to hare distinguished himself most : for, when 
they came to the isthmus, and every officer took a 
billet from the altar^ to inscribe on it the names of 
those that had done the best service, every one put 
himself in the first place, and Themistocles in the 
second. The Lacediemonians, having conducted hini 
to Sparta, adjudged Eurybiades the prize of valor, 
and Themistocles that of wisdom, honoring each with 
a crown of olive* "they likewise presented the latter 
with the handsomest chariot in the city, and ordered 
three hundred of their youth to attend bkn to the bor- 
ders. At the next Olympic games, too, we are told 
that, as soon as Themistocles appeared in the ring, the 
champions were overlooked by the spectators, who 
kept their eyes on him all the day, and pointed him 
out to strangers with the utmost admiration and ap- 
plause. This incense was extremely grateful to him ; 
and he acknowleged to his friends that he then reaped 
the fruit of his labors for Greece. 

Indeed, he was naturally very ambitious, if we may 
form a conclusion from his memorable acts and say- 
ings. For, wlien elected admiral by the Athenians, he 
would not despatch any business, whether public or 
private, singly, but put off all affairs to the day he was 
to embark, that having a great deal to do, he might 
appear with the greater dignity and importance. 

Oiie day, as he was looking on the dead bodies cast 
up by the sea, and saw a number of chains of gold and 
bracelets on them, he passed by them, and turning to 
his friend, said, * Take these things for yourself, for 
you are not Themistocles.' 
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. To Aiitipbates^ who had formerly treatied him with: 
disdain, -font in his glory made his court to him, he 
said, * Yonng man, we are both come to our senses at 
the same time, though a little too late.' 

He used to say, * The Athenians paid him no ho- 
nor or sincere respect; but when a storm arose, or 
danger appeared, they sheltered themselves under him,: 
as under a plane-tree, which, when the weather was. 
fair again, they would rob of its leaves and branches/ 

Whien one of Seriphns told him, ^ He was not so 
much honored for his own sake, but for his country's.' 
— * True,' answered Themistocles ; * for neither should 
I have been greatly distinguished if I had been of Se* 
riphus, nor you, if you had been an Athenian.' 

Another officer, who thought he had done the state 
some service, setting himself up against Themistocles; 
and venturing to compare his own exploits with his, he 
answered him with this fable, ' There once happened a 
dispute between the feast-day and the day after the 
feast : Says the day after the feast, I am full of bustle 
and trouble, whereas, with you, folks enjoy, at their 
ease, every thing ready provided. You say right, 
says the feast-day, but if I had not been before you, 
you would not have been at all. So, had it not been 
for me, then, where would you have been now?' 

His son being master of his mother, and by her 
means of him, he said, laughing, ' This child is greater 
than any man in Greece ; for the Athenians command 
the Greeks, I command the Athenians, his mother 
commands me, and he commands his mother.' 

As he loved to be particular in every thing, when 
he happened to sell a farm, he ordered the crier to add, 
that * it had a good neighbor.' 

Two citizens courting his daughter, he preferred the 
worthy man to the rich one, and assigned this reason, 
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< He kMlraither srh? should Itave amQ witftont noney, 
liuto. money withoat a maoi.^ 8uA was the poinM 
smeaer in wkick he often expseeied kinqelf* 

After the greatest actions we hsve related, faia next 
eeterprite was to reimild aad foitify. tke oity ctf Athens. 
Iheopompna teUs^he bribed the LacfdfesiQniaii ephori, 
that they might niKt oppoee it.; but nest histimaBs 
say he owerreaohed them. He. was moA^ it seema, on 
pk-etenee of an embassy to Sparta. The SfarlaAs com** 
plained tiiat tiie AtiMciana ware foriifyinip Hhmar city, 
dnd the goremoe o£ ^gine, who was. eaaie for t^ 
purpose, supported the accasatioa. B»t ThemistQclea 
absolutely denied it, and chaUeagedtiMimto send pto* 
per persoas. to Athena to inspect tl^ waill#; at onee 
ipaioing time for taishiiiig tbei»« and cpAtdyiag to have 
hostages at Athens for his retut»» The eveat aa-*^ 
swered his expectation ; for the Xiaoedi9iiiottiana» when 
assured how ^he feet stood, dissetnUed thAir neent^ 
aient, and let htm go with impunity* 

Afler this he built and fortified the PirflBUS, having 
observed the conveniency of that harboi:; by which 
means he gave the dty every maritime aoeommodation. 
In this respect bis politics were very differesit f«om 
^se of the ancient kings of Ath^ie. They, we are 
told, used their endeavors to draw the attention of their 
aubjeets from the business of navigation, that they 
might turn it intirely to the culture of the ground : 
and to this purpose they published the fable of the 
Qontenlion between Minerva and Neptune, for the 
patronage of Atttca, when the former, by pt educing 
an olive-<tree before the judges, gained her cause. 
Themistocles did not bring the Piranis into the city« 
as Aristophanes the comic poet would have it ; but he 
joined the city by a Hoe of commuaication to the 
Ptrnisa, aad the land to the sea. This measure 
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fltrengtfieiied tiie f^)e i^iMt ite vobUHy y and made 
them bolder bad niore untraeubte, m power came with 
wealth iftio Hie hands of madteps of afaiprs, nwriiiers, 
and pilots. Hettc^ it was thitt the ioratory ia Piiyx> 
which was hallt to f^Mrt tiie sea, was a^btritards torned 
by the thifty tyraate towairds the iMid ;^ for they het- 
lieved a maiitime p0W€t inclinable to a democraeyv 
whereas persons ^uphvyed in agricttlitore would be 
less noeasy vftderaii oiigarehyt 

ThemistocleB had ssnielhtng still gfteatfer in view fot* 
strengthetiiBg tibe Athenians by sea. After the retreat 
of Xerxes, when the Gveoian fleet was. gone into the 
barber of Pa^^as to winter > he ^acquainted the citinena 
in full assembly, ^ That he had hit on a design wtiich 
Slight greatly oontribnte to their advantage, but it was 
not fit to be eommttniciated to thdr whole body/ The 
Atheniani OMkred him to oommvnioate it to Aristides 
only, «nd, if be npproi^ed of it, to pat it in exeon*- 
tion. Tbernktoeles then informed him, "That be bad 
thoughts uf bilndng the confederate ieet at Pagasa&Z 
On whieh^ Aritftides we»t and deelared to the people; 
* That the enterprise which Themistocles proposed 
w»s indeed the most advantageous in the world, bot^ 
at the samcf time, the most vnjnst/ The Athenians, 
therefore, commanded him to lay aiside all thoughts of 
it. 

About this time the.LacediCMoniane made a motion in 
the assembly of the wnphietyons, to exclude from that 
council all those elates that had not joined in the con- 
federacy againet the king of Persia. But Themistocles 
was apprehensive that, if the Thessalians, the Argives, 
and Thebans, were expelled from the council, the 

> The thhty tyrants were established at Athens by Lysan- 
der, 40S years befbre the Christian era, and serenty-seyen 
years after the btcde of SalaniiSk 
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LacedBsmoniaiuiivoald hate a great m^rity of voices, 

and consequently procure what decrees they pleased. 
He spoke, therefore, in defence of those states^ and 
brought the deputies off from that design, by repre- 
senting that thirty-one cities only had their share of 
the burden of that war, and that the greatest part of 
these were but of small consideration ; that conse- 
quently it would be both unreasonable and dangerous 
to exclude the rest of Greece from the league, and leave 
the council to be dictated to by two or three g^reat 
cities. By this he became very obnoxious to the La- 
eedsemonians, who, for this reason, set up Cimon 
against him as a rival in all affairs of state^ and used 
all their interest for his advancement. 

He disobliged the^ allies, also, by sailing round the 
islands, and extorting money from them ; as we may 
conclude from the answer which Herodotus tella us 
the Andrians gave him to a demand of that sort.. He 
told them, ' He brought two gods along with him,- 
Fersuasion and Force/ They replied, ^ They had also 
two great gods ou their side, Poverty and Despair, 
who forbade them to satisfy him/ Timocreon, the 
Rhodian poet, writes with great bitterness against 
Themistodes, and charges him with betraying him; 
though his friend and bost^ for money, while, for the 
like paltry consideration, he procured the return of 
other exiles. So in these verses : 

Pausanias you may praise, and yotr Xantippvs, 
And you Leutychidas : hut sure the hero 
Who hears th' Athenian palm is Aristides. 
What is the false, the vain, Themistodes ? 
The very light is grudged him hy Latonaj, 
Who for vile pelf betray'd Timocreon, 
His friend and host ; nor gave him to behold 
His dear Jalysus.. For three talents more 
He sail'd and left him o^ a foreign poasU 
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;; IVIiat fatal ei&d awaits the mdn that kilU,. ' ' " ■ ': 

That banishes, that sets the villain up. 
To fill his glittering stores 1 while ostentation, 
With vain airs, fain would boast the generous hand. 
And, at the isthmus, spreads a public board 
For crowds that eat, and curse him at the banquet. 

fiut Timocreon gave d still looser rein to bis abuse 
of Themistocles, 'after the condemnation and banish- 
ment of that great man, in a poem which begins thus t' 

Muse crown'd with glory, bear this faithful strain 
Far as the Grecian name extends. 

Timocreon is said to have been banished by Themis* 
toclesy for favoring the Persians. When, therefore, 
7hemistocles was accused of the same traitorous in- 
clinations, he wrote against him as follows : 

Timocreon's honor to the Medes is sold> 
But yet not his alone : another fox 
Finds the same fields to prey in. 

. As the Athenians, through envy, readily gave ear 
to calumnies against him, he was often forced to re- 
pount his own services, which rendered him still more 
insupportable; and when they expressed their dis- 
pleasure, he said, * Are you weary of receiving bene-s 
fits often from the same han4?' 

Another oifence h^ gave the people was his build- 
ing a temple to Diana, under the name of Aristobule, 
or Diana f of the b^st counsel,' intimating that he had 
given the best counsel, not only to Athens, but to all 
Crreece. He built thi» temple near his own house, in 
the quarter of.Melita, where now the executioners 
cast out the bodies of those that have suffered death, 
und where they throw the halters and clothes of such 
as have been strangled or otherwise ppt to deaths 
Tliere w^, ev^n in our times, ^ ^tatui^ of Themiatocle^ 



in this temple of Diana Atiitolittle, ftom which it 
appeared that his aspect was as heroic as his soul. 

At last the Athenians, unable any longer to bear that 
high distinction in which he stood, banished hin by 
the os^moissa; and this was nothing more than they 
had done to others whose power was become a bardea 
to them, and who had risen above the equality which 
a commonwealth requires ; for the ostracism, or ten 
years' banishment, was not so much intended to punish 
this or that great man, as to pacify and mitigate the 
fury of Enyy, who delights in the disgrace of superior 
Characters, and loses a part of her rancor by their fall. 

In the time of his exile, while he took up his nbode 
at Argos, the affair of l^ausanias gave great advantage 
to the enemies of Themistocles. The person that ac- 
cused him of treason was Leobotes, the son of Ale- 
mason, of Agraule, and the Spartans joined in the im- 
peachment. Pausanias at first concealed his plot from 
1%eiliistocles, though he was his ftiend ; but when he 
saw bim an exile, and full of indignation against the^ 
Athenians, he ventured to communicate his designs to 
him, showing him the king of Persians letters, and ex- 
citing him to vengeance against t^e Greeks, as an un- 
just and ungrateful people. Themistocles rejected the 
solicitations of Pausanias, and refused to have the 
least share in his designs ; but he gave no inlbnnation 
of what bad passed between tbem^ nor let the secret 
transt>ire ; whether he thought he would desist of tim« 
self, or that he would be disifiorered some other way, 
as he had embarked in an absurd and extravagant en- 
ietptwe without any rational hopes of success. 

However, when Pausanias was put to death, there 
were (ontd letters and other writings relative to the 
burine8S> which oaused no small suspicion against The* 
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mistoclet. The Laoedifem<i!itafiii raised ft d«iii<>f a^iiMl 
bim ; and those of his felloW-citlMiis that envied hiib 
Itidsted on the charge* He oottid net defend himself 
in person ; hut he answered hy letter Uie principal parti 
of the acmwtttioa : for, to ohriate the d^Ainies of his 
enemies, he ohserved to the Athenians, * That he who 
was horn to eommand, and incapahle of servitade, 
eovld never ae^l himself, and Greece along with him, 
to enemies and harharians/ The people, however, 
lialeaed to his accuser, and sent him with orders to 
Ibring him to his answer before ^e states of Greece. 
Of tiiis he had timely notice, and passed over to the isle 
of Goroyra $ the inhabitants of which had great obli<* 
gations to him ; for a difference between them and the 
people of Corinth had been referred to his arbitra'tion, 
and he had decided it by awarding the €k>rin&ian8 t6 
pay down twenty talents, and the isle of Lencas to be 
In common between the two parties, as a colony from 
botb« From thence he fled to Epims ; and, finding 
bimself •still pursued by the Athenians and Iiaced«emo» 
DianS) he tried a very hasardous and uncertain m^ 
•ource, in imploring the protection of Admetns, king 
of the Molossians. Admetus had made a request to 
Che Athenians, which being rejected with scorn by 
Themistocles in the time of his prosperity and in« 
flnenee in the state, ^e king entertained a deep resent«> 
^^iMfit against him, and made no secret of his intention 
to revenge himsdf, if ever the Athenian should fall 
into bis power. However, while he was thus flyinf 
from place to place, he was kuore afraid of the recent 
envy of his countrymen ihaft'of the consequences of 
an old quarrel witii the king; and therefore he Went 
and p«t himelf in his hands, appearing before him as 
a aup^iant, ia a pmrticalar and extraordinary manner. 
He took the king's ma, who was yet a child, in hH 
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lirmB, and kii6<»led down before the toitifthol4 gods^ 
This manner of offering a petition the MolossiaiMi :ioo]£ 
on as the most effectual, and the only one that can 
hardly be rejected. Some say the queen, whose nam^ 
was Phthia, suggested this method pf supplication to 
Themistocles.' Others, that Admetos himself taught 
him to a«t the part, that he might have a sacred obli-« 
gation to allege against giving him up to those that 
might come to demand him, 

. At that time Epicrates, the.Acarnanian, found mean^ 
to convey the wife and children of Tbemistocles out of 
Athens, and sent them to him ; for which Cimon after-* 
wards condemned him and put him to death. This ac- 
count is given by Stesimbrotus ; yet, I know not how^ 
forgetting what he had asserted, or making Themisto- 
.cles forget it, he tells us he sailed from thence to Si*? 
pily, and demanded king JSiero's daughter in pi^rriage^ 
promising to bring the Greeks und^r his subjection ; 
and that, on Hiero's refusal, he passed over into Asia. 
But this is not probable : for Theophrastus, in hi^ 
treatise on monarchy, relates that, whon Hiero sent 
his race-horses to the Olympic games, and set up a 
jiuperb pavilion there, Tbemistocles harangued the 
Crreeks, to persuade them to pull itd^wn, and not to 
puffer the tyrant's horses to run. Thucydides writes, 
that he went by land to the i£gean sea, and embarked 
^t Pydna ; that none in the ship knew him, till he was 
driven by a storm to Naxos, which was at that time be-* 
sieged by the Athenians ; that, through fear of being 
^en, he then informed the master of the ship, and 
^e pilot, who he was ; and that partly by intreatieS) 
partly by threatening he would 'declare to the Athe- 
nians, however falsely, that they knew him from the 
^st, and were bribed to take him into their vessel, he 
^>liged them to weigh anchor and sail for Apia. . : 
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' The greatest part of hm treasures was privately setal 
nfter bim^ Asia by his frieods. What was discovered 
and seized for the public use, Theopompus says^ 
amounted to a hundred talents, Theophrastus four-^ 
ficore ; though he was not worth three talents before 
bia employments in the^ government. 
" Wben he was landed at Guma, he understood that d 
Dumber of people, particularly Ergoteles and Pytho- 
doms, were watching to take him. He was, indeed, a 
rich booty to those that were determined to get money 
by any means whatever ; for the king of Persia had 
offered by prpi^lamation two hundred talents for appre«- 
ibending him. He therefore retired to iEgas, a little 
town of the JSolians, where he was known to nobod^ 
but Nicogenes, his host, who was a man of great 
ivealth, and had some interest at the Persian courts 
la his house he was concealed a few days; and, on« 
evening after supper, when the sacrifice was offered^ 
Olbins, tutor to Nicogenes' children, cried out, as in » 
rapture of inspiration, 

Counsel, O Night ! and victory are thine. 

. After this Themistocles went to bed, and dreamed 
be saw a dragon coiled round his body, and creeping 
up to his neck ; which, as soon aa it touched his faoe^ 
was turned into an eagle, and, covering him with itif 
HKings, took him up and carried him to a distant place/ 
where a golden sceptre appeared to him, on which he 
rested securely, and was delivered from all bis Ibat 
and trouble, • 

' In consequence of this warning, he was sent away by' 
Nicogenes, who contrived this method for it. The bar-^ 
barians in general, especially the Persians, are jealoud 
of the women -even to madness ; not only of their wives^ 
but their slaves and concubines ;.fQr^ besides the cartf 
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tlMy Iftke Uml they nhM be uea by Umie Int Heir 
0WB family> they keep iktm like pcieoners «i their 
koaaes ; aad when they take a josrneyy they are put 
in a carriage ekMe covered on all ftdes. In avdi a 
carriage ae thie Themietoclee wai coliyeyed^ die at«- 
tendants being inetruoted to tell thoee diey met, if 
they happened to be qoeetioned, that they were carry- 
ing a Grecian lady from leoia to a nobleman at eoart. 
Thucydidei, and Charon, of Lampsacns, relate that 
Xerxes was then dead, and tiiat it was to hie son Ar- 
taxentet Ihitt Themiatodes addreseed himself. But 
Ephorua, Di&on^ Clitarchue, Herftclidee, and aeveral 
others, write that Xerxes himself was then <nt the 
throne. The opiaien ef Tfavcydides seems BU)st agree^ 
able to chronology, though that is not perfoetly well 
settled. Theiliistocles» now ready for tiie dangerotis 
experteent, applied first to Artabanvs, a military oil* 
car, and told him, ' He was a Greek, who desired to 
)iare audience of the king about matters of great fan* 
portance, which the king himself had much at heart/ 
Artabanus answered, ' The laws of men are different ; 
some esteem one thing honorable, and some another ; 
jbiit H becomes all men to hoaer and observe the cus- 
toms of their own eoantry. WI& you the thing most 
admired is said to be liberty and eqtta]ity« We hsvt 
many exceUent laws ; and we r^;anl it as one of the 
most indispensable, to honor the king^ and to ed^M 
him as the image Of that deity who presenrea and swp^^ 
pcNfts the untYerse^ If theiefore you are willing ta 
conform to our customs, and to prostrate youmefif be«> 
joire the kiag, yea may be permitted to aee him and 
speak to him. But if you eannot bring yoonelf to 
^lis, you must acquaint him with yo«tr business by a 
third pefson« It wovld be an infringement cf die cna* 
^om of his country for the ki^g to admit any otte to 
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amiiww* UttA doo tu4 woivbl^ liiiti/ To ihia ne^ 
QMstodni xepkMti * Mj bvtineM, ArtabaniuSy is to add 
to tiie kiof 'a hMiox and fewer; tikarefbre I will eom- 
fiy: wilSi jrooFeiurtonis, tMM* til« ged ihaX haa exalted 
tlifi Perfliaiii wilt huwm H so $• and Vf my maans the 
^VfldMnr of tie kin^^s wortkippara gball be increased.' 
So let this be na hindraiice ta 197 ao«nnni]iieatiD|p to 
the king wbftt I baw ta sajr/-^^ Ifeit wbo/ said Arta^ 
banus, ' shall we say you are? for by your discaarse 
)50«. appear ta be ao oidiiiavy pavson>/ Tbaaistoeles 
9iMliraK«d, ' Nobody nuist know ttoA balbra the king* 
bimaalf/ So Pbaaias writer; and Erailos^eaes, in 
hm traaftiba on riches, adds, that 7heaii«tooles was^ 
bioQghl acquainted with Artabaima, and reeommended 
ta hin by an ficatriavr woman, who baloaged to that 
efiicar. 

Whan ha was iatrodnead to tha kiag^, and, after his 
pcDslration, stood silent, tba ki}ig commanded the in-* 
terpretar ta ask htm who ha was. The interpreter ac» 
cordingly put the question, and he answered, 'The 
Ibto that is now come to. address himself to you, O 
king* if Themistoeles the Athenian, an exile perse- 
eated by the Greeks. The Patsians bare sufered 
«itt)CK by Bte ; but it has been more than compensated 
by ray preventing yi>ur being pursued ; when, after 
I had daUv^ered Greece, and saved my own country, I 
bad it in. my pow^ to do you also a aerviee. My sen-* 
linenta are snitafola to my present n^sforUtnes, and I 
9<m» prepaved either to neaive your favor, if you are 
fflooneiled to me, or, if you retain any resentment, to 
diiarm it by my submission. Reject not the testimony 
my enemiaa have given to the servioea I have done the 
Persians^ and roakib use of Hie opportunity my misfor* 
tunes aSwd you, rather to show your generosity than 
to sstiify. ypiur rexeiigek if you. s«7« me, you save 
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yoar suppliant ; if you destroy ttie^ yon destroy the 
enemy of Greece.' In hopes of influencing the king 
by an argument drawn from religion , Themistoides 
added to this speech an account of the yision he had 
in Nicogenes' house, and an .oracle of Jupiter of Do- 
dona, which ordered him to go ' to one who bore the 
same name with the god ;' from which he concluded he 
was sent to him» since both were called, and really 
were, gpreat kings. 
'The king gave him no answer, though he admired 
his courage and magnanimity ; but, with his friends, 
he felicitated himself on this as the most fortunate 
event imaginable. We are told also, that he prayed 
to Arimanius, that his enemies might ever be so infa- 
tuated as tQ drive iVom amongst them their ablest 
men ; that he offered sacrifice to the gods, and imme- 
diately after made a great entertainment ; nay, that he 
was so affected with joy that, when he retired to rest, 
in the midst of his sleep he called out three times, ' I 
have Themistocles the Athenian.' 

As soon as it was day he called together his friends, 
and ordered Themistocles to be brought before him. 
The exile expected no favor, when he found that the 
guards, at the first hearing of his name, treated him 
with rancor, and loaded him with reproaches. Nay, 
^hen the king had taken his seat, and a respectful 
silence ensued, Roxanes, one of his officers, as The<* 
mistocles passed him, whispered him with a sigh, * Ah ! 
thou subtle serpent of Greece, the king's good genius 
has brought thee hither/ However, when he had 
prostrated himself twice in the presence^ the king sa^ 
lutted him, and spoke to him graciously, telling him, 
' He owed him two hundred talents ; for, as he had 
delivered himself up, it was but just that he should 
receive the reward offered to any one that sbould hnng 
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him.' He pr6mised hiih Innch more ; assured him of^ 
hi» protection ; and ordered him to declare freely what- 
ever he had to propose concerning Greece. Themisto- 
^es replied, * That a man's discourse was like a piece 
of tapestry, which, when spread open, displays itsr 
figures t hut, when it is folded up, they are hidden 
and lost ; therefore he begged time.' The king, de-^ 
lighted with the comparison, bade him take what time 
he pleased ; and he desired a year : in which space he 
learned the Persian language, so as to be able to con- 
verse with the king without an interpreter. 

Such as did not belong to the court believed that he 
Entertained their prince on the subject of the Grecian 
affairs ; but, as there were then many changes iii the 
ministry, he incurred the envy of the nobility, who 
suspected that he had presumed to speak too freely of 
them to the king. The honors that were paid him were 
far superior to those that other strangers had experi- 
enced ; the king took him with him a hunting, con^ 
versed familiarly with him in his palace, and intro- 
duced him to the queen-mother, who honored him with 
her confidence. He likewise gave orders for his being 
instructed in the learning of the Magi. 
• Demaratus, the Lacedaemonian, who Was then at 
couri, being ordered to ask a favor, desired that he 
might be carried through Sardis in royal state, with a 
^iadem on his- head. But Mithropaustes, the king's 
cousin-german,*took him by the hand, and said, * De- 
^maratus, this diadem does not carry brains along with 
it to cover; nor would you be Jupiter, though you 
should take hold of his thunder.' The king was highly 
displeased at Demaratus for making this request, and 
seemed determined never to forgive him; yet, at the 
desire of Themistocles, he was persuaded to be recon- 
ciled to him. And in the following reigns^ when the 
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nffaurs of Persia and Gr^eee w^e maf% dosqiy *coo-« 
nected, fia oAen as the luags reqiiested a favor of any 
Grecian captain, they are said iQ bave piomuied hm^ 
in express terms, ' That be should be a greater m^u at 
their court than Themistocles had been.' Nay, we are 
iold Aat Themistocles himself, in the midst of his 
greatness, and the extraordinary reiqpect that waff paid 
him, seeing hie table most elegaiitly epreadi turned to 
bis children, cuid said» * Children, we should hf^ve been 
vndone h^d it not been ior our undoing/ Moat au« 
thors agree that he had three eities gi^en him for 
bread, wine, and meat*^Magnesia, liamp^acus, and 
Vyus. Neanthes of Cysicus, and Phanias, add itwo 
more, Percote and PalsMeepMS, for his chamber and 
bis wardrobe. 

Some business relativo to Qreeee hi^ving brought 
him to the sea^oast, a Persian named flpixyes» go^ 
yernor of Upper Phrygia, who had a design on his 
Ufe, and had long prepared certain Piaidians to kill 
bim, when he should lodg^ in a city called I^eontoce-' 
phalus, or Icon's Head, now determined to put it in 
execution. 9nt} cm9 he lay sleeping one day at noon, 
the mother of th^ gods is said to have appeared to him 
in a dream« and thu$ to have addressed him «' ' Beware, 
Tbemistoclef, of the Icon's Head, lest the lion crush 
you. For this warning I require of you Mnesiptolema 
for my servant/ Themistocles awoke, in great disoi^ 
der ; and when he had devoutly returned thanks to the 
goddess, left the high-road, and took another way, to 
avoid the plq^ce of danger* At night he took up his 
lodging beyond it : bi^t as one of the horses that had 
carried his tent had f^len into a river, and his servant^ 
were busied in spreading the wet hangings to dry, the 
PisidianStf who were advancing with their swords drawn, 
^w these h£^Q$?i^g9 indisUnctly by moonlight, and takr 
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tag; them for the tent of Themistocles, expected to find 
him reposing himself within. They approached, there- 
fore, and lifted np the hangings ; but the servants that 
had the care of them fell on them and took them. The 
danger thus avoided, Tbemistocles admiring the good' 
aess of the goddess that appeared ta him, built a tem- 
ple in Magnesia, which he dedicated to Cybele Din- 
dymene, and appointed his daughter Mnesiptolema 
priestess of it. 

When he was come to Sardis he diverted himself 
with Iboking on the ornaments of the temples ; and 
among the great number of olTerings, he found in the 
temple of Cybele a female figure of brass, two cubits 
lugb, called kydrophortUy or the water-bearer, which, 
he himself, when surveyor of the aqueducts at Athens, 
had caused to be made and dedicated out of the fines 
€sS such as bad stolen the water, or diverted the stream. 
Whether it was that he was moved at seeing this sta- 
tue in a strange country, or that he was desirous to 
show the Athenians how much he was honored, and 
what power he bad all over the king's dominions, he 
addressed himself to the governor of Lydia, and begged 
leave to send back the statue to Athens. The barba- 
rian immediately took fire, and said he would certainly 
acquaint the king what sort of a request he had made 
bim. Tbemistocles, alarmed at this menace, applied 
to the governor's women, and, by money, prevailed on 
tiiem to pacify him. After this he behaved with more 
pfTUdence, sensible how much he had to fear from the. 
envy of the Persians. Hence he did not travel about 
Asia, as Theopompus says, but took up his abode at 
Magnesia; where, loaded with valuable presents, and 
equally honored with the Persian nobles, he long lived 
in great security ; for the king, who was engaged in 
PLUT. VOL. I. s 
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the affairs of the upper provinces, gave but little atten-f 
tion to the concerns of Greece* 

But when Egypt revolted, and was supported in that 
revx)lt by the Athenians ; when the Grecian fleet sailed 
as far as Cyprus and Cilicia, and Cimon rode triumph-^ 
ant master of the seas ; then the king of Persia applied 
himself to oppose the Greeks, and to prevent the growth 
of their power. He put his forces in motion, sent out 
his generals, and despatched messengers to Themisto- 
cles at Magnesia, to command him to perform his pro- 
mises, and exert himself against Greece* Bid he not 
obey the summons then ? No ; neither resentment 
against the Athenians, nor the honors and authority in 
which he now florished, could prevail on him to take, 
the direction of the expedition. Possibly he might 
dtmbt the event of the war, as Greece had then seve- 
ral great generals ; and Cimon, in particular, was dis- 
tinguished with extraordinary success. Above all, re- 
gard for his own achievements, and the trophies he 
had gained, whose glory he was unwilling to tarnish , 
determined him, as the best method he could take, to^ 
put such an end to his life as became his dignity^ 
Having therefore sacrificed to the gods, assembled his 
friends, and taken his last leave, he drank bull's blood, 
as is generally reported ; or, as some relate it, he took 
a quick poison, and ended his days at Magnesia ; ha- 
ving lived sixty-five years, most of which he had spent 
in civil or^inilitary employments^. When the king waa 
acquainted with the cause and manner of his deaths he 
admired him more than ever, and continued his favor 
and bounty to his friends and relations. 

Themistocles had by Archippe, the daughter of Ly- 
sander of Alopece, five sons, Neocles, Biocles, Archep-.> 
tolis, Polyeuctes, and Cleophantus. The three last. 
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survived liim. Plato takes notice of Cleopliantus as 
an excellent horseman, but a man of no merit in other 
respects. Neocles, his eldest son, died when a child, 
by the bite of a horse ; and Diodes was adopted by 
his grandfather Lysander. He had several daughters ; 
namely, Mnesiptolema, by a second wife, who was 
married to Archeptolis, her half-brother ; Italia, whose 
husband was Panthides of Chios ; Sibaris, married to 
Nicomedes the Athenian ; and Nicomache, at Magne- 
sia, to Phrasicles, the nephew of Themistocles ; who, 
after her father's death, took a voyage for that purpose : 
received her at the hands of her brothers, and brought 
up her sister Asia, the youngest of the children. 

The Magnesians erected a very handsome monument 
to him, which still remains in the market-place. No 
credit is to be given to Andocides, who writes to his 
friends that the Athenians stole his ashes out of the 
tomb, and scattered them in the air ; for it is an arti- 
fice of his to exasperate the nobility against the peo- 
ple. Phylarchus, too, more like a writer of tragedy 
than an historian, availing himself of what may be 
called a piece of machinery, introduces Neocles and 
Demopolis as the sons of Themistocles, to make his 
story more interesting and pathetic ; but a very mode- 
rate degree of sagacity may discover it to be a fiction. 
Yet Diodorus the geographer writes, in his treatise on 
sepulchres, but rather by conjecture than certain know- 
lege, that near the harbor of Pirajus, from the pro- 
montory of Alcimus, the land makes an elbow ; and 
when you have doubled it inwards, by the still water, 
there is a vast foundation, on which stands the tomb 
of Themistocles, in the form of an altar. With him 
Plato, the comic writer, is supposed to agree in the 
following lines : 
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Oft M the Bker^unt fpeeds th« paisixxg sail, 
Tky tomb, Themistocles, lie stop» to hail : 
When hostile ships in martial combat meet. 
Thy shade attending, borers o'er the fleet. 

Various honors and privileges were granted by the 
Magnesians to the descendants of Themistocles, which 
continued down to our times ; for they were enjoyed 
by one of his name, an Athenian, with whom I had a 
particular acquaintance and friendship in the house of 
Ammonius the philosopher. 
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Among the many remarkable things related of Furiutt 
Camillas, the most extraordinary seems to be this^ that 
though he was often in the highest commands, and per*- 
formed the greatest acdotts, though he was fire timea 
chosen dictator, though he triumphed four times, and 
uras styled the Second Founder of Rome, yet he wae 
never once consul. Perhaps we may discover the rea- 
son In the state of Hxe commonwealth at that time : the 
people, then at variance with the senate, refused to 
olect consuls, and, instead of them> put the govern- 
nent in the httods of military tribunes. Though these 
acted, indeed, with consular power and authority, yet 
their administration was less grievous to the people, 
because they were more in number. To have the di- 
rection of affairs intrusted to six persons instead of 
two, was some ease and satisfaction to a people that 
could not bear to be dictated to by the nobiUty. Ca- 
millas, then distinguished by his aohievements, and at 
the height of glory, did not choose to be consul against 
the inclinations of the people, though the comitia, or 
assemblies in which they might have elected eonsuls, 
were several times held in that period. In all his other 
commissions, which were many and various, he so con- 
ducted himself, that if he was intrusted with the sole 
power, he shared it with othersi and if he had a col- 
league, the glory was his own. The authority seemed 
to be shared by reason of his gpreat modesty in com- 
mand, which gave no occasion to envy ; and the glory 
was secured to him by his genius and capacity, in 
which he was universally allowed to have no equal. 
The family of the Fnrii was not very illustrious bo- 
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fore his time ; he was the first that raised it to dis- 
tinction , when he served under Posthumius Tubertus 
in the great battle witU the Equi and Yolsci. In that 
action, spurring his horse before the ranks, he receiyed 
a wound in the thigh » when, instead of retiring^ he 
plucked the javelin out of the wound, engaged with 
the bravest of the enemy, and put them to flight : for 
this, among other honors, he was appointed censor, an 
office at that time of great dignity.^ There is on record a 
very laudable act of his that took place. during his office. 
As the wars bad made many widows, he obliged such 
of the men as lived single, partly by persuasion, and 
partly by threatening them with fines, to marry those 
widows. Another act of his, which indeed was abso- 
lutely necessary, was, the causing orphans, who before 
were exempt from taxes, to contribute to the supplies ; 
for these were very many, by reason of the continual 
wars. What was. then most urgent was the siege of 
Veii, whose inhabitants some call Venetani. This city 
was the barrier of Tuscany, and in the quantity of her 
arms and number of her military, not inferior to Rome. 
Proud of her wealth, her elegance and luxury, she had 
maintained with the Romans many long and gallant dis- 
putes for glory and for power* But humbled by many 
signal defeats, the Yeientes had then bid adieu to that 
ambition ; they satisfied themselves with building strong 
and high walls, and filling the city with provisions, 
arms, and all kinds of warlike stores ; and so they 
waited for the enemy without fear. The siege was 

> The authority of the censors^ in the time of the republic, 
was very extensive. They had a power to expel senators the 
house, to degrade the knights, and to disable the commons 
from giving their votes in the assemblies of the people : hot 
the emperors took the office on themselves ; and, as many qf 
them abused it, it lost its honor, and sometimes the very 
' V was laid asi^e* 
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long, but no less laborious and troublesome to the be-^ 
siegers than to them : for the Romans had long been 
accustomed to summer campaigns only, and to wintet 
at home ; and then for the first time their officers or- 
dered them to construct forts, to raise strong works 
about their camp, and to pass the winter as well as 
summer in the enemy's country. 

The seyenth year of the war was now almost past> 
^hen the generals began to be blamed ; and as it was 
thought they showed not sufficient vigor in the siege, 
they were superseded, and* others put in their room ; 
among whom was Camillus, then appointed tribune the 
second time. He was not, howeyer, at present cOn- 
4;erned in the siege, for it fell to his lot to head the ex- 
pedition against the Falisci and Capenates, who, while 
the Romans were otherwise employed, committed great 
depredations in their country, and harassed them during 
the whole Tuscan war. But Camillus, falling on them, 
killed great uumbers, and shut up the rest within their 
walls. 

. During the heat of the war^ a phenomenon appeared 
in the Alban lake, which might be reckoned amongst 
the strangest prodigies ; and as no common or natural 
cause could be assigned for it> it occasioned great con-» 
stemationt The summer was now declining, and the 
season by no means rainy, nor remarkable for south 
winds. Of the many springs, brooks, and. lakes, which 
Italy abounds with, some were dried up, and others 
but feebly resisted the drought ; the rivers, always low 
in the summer, then ran with a very slender stream* 
But the Alban lake, which has its source within itself, 
and discharges no part of its water, being quite snr-* 
rounded with mountains, without any cause, unless it 
siras a supernatural one^ began to rise and swell in a 
tnost remarkable manner^ increasing till it reached the 
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■ideg, and at last the very topf of the ldl]0» all whieh 
happened without aoy agitation of its waters : for a 
while it was the wonder of the shepherds and herds* 
men : but when the earth whi«h, like a mole, kept it 
from OTerflowiog the country below, was broken down 
with the quantity and weight 4>f water, then descending 
like a torrent through the ploughed fields and other 
cultivated grounds to the sea, it not only astonished 
the Romans^ but was thought by all Italy to portend 
some extraordinary event. It was the great subject of 
conversation in the camp before Veii, so that it came 
at last to be known to the besieged. 

As in the course of long sieges there is usually some 
conversation with the enemy, it happened that a Ro» 
man soldier formed an acquaintance with one of the 
townsmen, a man versed in ancient traditions, and sup* 
posed to be more than ordinarily skilled in divination. 
The Roman, perceiving that he expressed great satis* 
faction at the story of the lake, and thereon laughed 
at the siege, told him, ' This was not the only wonder 
the times had produced, but other prodigies still 
stranger than this had happened to the Romans ; which 
he should be glad to communicate to him, if by that 
means he could provide for his own safety in the 
midst of the public ruin/ The man readily hearken- 
ing to the proposal, came out to him, expecting to hear 
some secret, and the Roman continued the discourse, 
drawing him forward by degrees, till they were at 
some distance from the gates. Then he snatched him 
up in bis arms, and by his superior strength held him, 
till, with the assistance of several soldiers from the 
camp, he was secured and carried before the generals. 
The man, reduced to this necessity, and knowing that 
destiny cannot be avoided, declared the secret oracles 
concerning his own country, * That the city could 
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nerer be taken, till the waters of tlie Alban lake, 
which had now forsook their bed, and found new pms«> 
sages, were turned back, and so diverted, as to pre«> 
▼ent their mixing with the sea/ 

The senate, informed of this prediction, and delibe* 
rating about it, were of opinion it would be best to 
send to Delphi to consult the oracle. They chose for 
this purpose three persons of honor and distinction, 
licinius Cossus, Valerius Potitus, and Fabius Am* 
bnstus ; who, baring had a prosperous voyage, and 
oonsulted Apollo, returned with this among other an« 
swers, ' That they had neglected some ceremonies 
in the Latin feasts/ As to the water of the Alban 
lake, they were ordered, if possible, to shut it up in 
its ancient bed ; or, if that could not be effected, to 
dig canals and trenches for it, till it lost itself on the 
land. Agreeably to this direction, the priests were 
employed in offering sacrifices, and the people in labor, 
to turn the course of the water. 

In the tenth year of the siege, the senate removed 
the other magistrates, and appointed Camillus dic-^ 
tator, who made choice of Cornelius Scipio for his 
general of horse. In the first place he made vows to 
the gods, if they favored him with putting a glorious 
period to the war, to celebrate the great Circensian 
g^mes to their honor, and to consecrate the temple of 
the goddess, whom the Romans call the Mother Ma- 
tuta. By her sacred rites we may suppose this last 
to be the goddess Leucothea : for they take a 'female 
slave into the inner part of the temple, where they 
beat her, and then drive her out; they carry their 
brother's children in their arms instead of their own ; 
and they represent in the ceremonies of the sacrifice 
all that happened to the nurses of Bacchus, and what 
Lio suffered for having saved the son of Juno's rivak^ 
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After these vows, Camillus penetrated into the conn« 
try of the Falisci, and in a great battle overthrew 
them and their auxiliaries the Capenates. Then he 
turned to the siege of Veii ; and perceiving it 'would 
be both difficult and dangerous to endeavor to take it 
by assault, he ordered mines to be dug, the soil about 
the city being easy to work, and admitting of depth 
enough for the works to be carried on unseen by the 
enemy. As this succeeded to his wish, he made an 
Ussault without, to call the enemy to the walls ; and, in 
the mean time, others of his soldiers made their way 
through the mines, and secretly penetrated to Judo's 
temple in the citadel. This was the most considerable 
temple in the city ; and we are told that at that in- 
stant the Tuscan general happened to be sacrificing ; 
when the soothsayer, on inspection of the entrails, 
cried out, • The gods promise victory to him that shall 
(inish this sacrifice ;' the Romans, who were under 
ground, hearing what he said, immediately removed 
the pavement, and came, out with loud shouts and 
clashing their arms, which struck the enemy with such 
terror, that they fled, and left the entrails, which were 
carried to Camillus. But perhaps this has more of the 
far of fable than of history. 

The city thus taken by the Romans sword in hand, 
while they were busy in plundering it and carrying off 
its immense riches, Camillus, beholding from the cita- 
del what was done, at first burst into tears ; and when 
those about him began to magnify his happiness, he 
lifted up his hands towards heaven, and uttered this 
prayer : ^ Great Jupiter, and ye gods that have the 
inspection of oUr good and evil actions, ye know that 
the Romans, not without just cause, but in their owu 
defence, and constrained by necessity, have made war 

'^nst this city, and their enemies its unjust inhabi*' 
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tants. If we must have some misfortune in lieu of 
this success, I intreat that it may fall, not on Rome or 
the Roman army, hut on myself: yet lay not, ye gods^ 
a heavy hand on me !' Having pronounced these words, 
be turned to the right, as the manner of the Romans 
is after prayer and supplication, hut fell in turning. 
His friends that were hy expressed great uneasiness 
at the accident, hut he soon recovered himself from 
the fall, and told them, ^ It was only a small incon- 
venience after great success, agreeahle to his prayer.* 
After the city was pillaged, he determined, pursuant 
to his vow, to remove this statue of Juno to Rome. 
The workmen were assembled for the purpose, and he 
offered sacrifice to the goddess, ' Beseeching her to 
accept of their homage, and graciously to. take up her 
abode among the gods of Rome/ To which it is said 
the statue softly answered, ^ She was willing and ready 
to do it/ But Livy says, Camillus, in offering up his 
petition, touched the image of the goddess, and in- 
treated her to go with them, and that some of the 
standers-hy answered, * She consented, and would will- 
ingly follow them/ Those that support and defend 
the miracle, have the fortune of Rome on their side, 
which could never have risen from such small and 
contemptible beginnings to that height of glory aiid 
empire, without the constant assistance of some god, 
who favored them with many considerable tokens of 
his presence. Several miracles of a similar nature are 
also alleged ; as, that images have often sweated ; that 
they have been heard to groan ; and that sometimes 
they have turned from their votaries, and shut their 
eyes. Many such accounts we have from our ancients : 
and not a few persons of our own times have given us 
wonderful relations, not unworthy of notice. But to 
give intire credit to them, or altogether to disbelieve 
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them* is eqnally dangerous, on account of hutnau 
weakness. We keep not always within the bounds of 
jreason, nor are masters of our minds ; sometimes we 
iali into rain superstition, and sometimes into an im- 
pious neglect of all religion. It is best to be cautious 
and to aroid extremes. 

Whether it was that Camillus was elated with his 
g^at exploit in taking a city that was the rival of 
Rome, after it had been besieged ten years, or that 
lie was misled by his flatterers, he took on him too 
much state for a magistrate subject to the laws and 
usages of his country : for his triumph was conducted 
with excessive pomp, and be rode through Rome in a 
chariot drawn by four white horses, which no general 
ever did before or after him. Indeed, this sort of 
carriage is esteemed sacred, and is appropriated to the 
king and father of the gods. The citizens therefore 
considered this unusual appearance of grandeur as an 
insult to them. Besides, they were offended at his 
opposing the law by which the city was to be divided. 
For their tribunes had proposed that the senate and 
people should be divided into two equal parts; one 
part to remain at Rome, and the other, as the lot hap- 
pened to fall, to remove to the conquered city, by 
which means they would not only have more room, 
but, by being in possession of two considerable cities, 
be better able to defend their territories and to watch 
over their prosperity. The people, who were very 
numerous, and enriched by the late plunder, con* 
stantly assembled in the fornm, and in a tumultuous 
manner demanded to have it put to the vote. But the 
senate and other principal citizens considered this pro- 
posal of the tribunes, not so much the dividing as the 
destroying of Rome, and 4n their uneasiness applied 
"o Camillus. Camillus was afraid to put it to the trial. 
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and therefore inrented demurs and pretences of delay, 
to prevent the biirs being offered to the people ; by 
which he incurred their displeasure. 

But the greatest and most manifest cause of their 
hatred was, his behavior with respect to the tenths of 
the spoils : and if the resentment of the people was not 
in this case altogether just, yet it had some show of 
reason. It seems he had made a vow, as he marched 
to Veiiy that, if he took the city, he would consecrate 
the tenths to Apollo: but when the city was taken^ 
and came to be pillaged, he was either unwilling to 
interrupt his men, or in the hurry had foi^ot his vow, 
and so gave up the whole plunder to them. After he 
bad resigned his dictatorship he laid the case before 
the senate ; and the soothsayers declared, that the sa- 
crifices announced the anger of the gods, which ought 
to be appeased by offerings expressive of their grati- 
tude for the favors they had received. The senate 
then made a decree, that the plunder shovld remaut 
with the soldiers, for they knew not how to manage if 
otherwise ; but that each should produce, on oath, the 
tenth of the value of what he had got. This was a 
great hardship on the soldiers ; and thoae poor fellowe 
could not without force be brought to refund so large 
a portion of the fruit of their Idbors, and to make good 
not only what they had hardly earned, but now actu- 
ally spent. Camillns, distressed with their comi^aintSy 
for want of a better excuse, made use of a very absiurd 
apology, by acknowleging he had forgotten his vow« 
This they greatly resented, tliat, having then vowed 
the tenths of the enemy's goods, be should now exact 
the tenths of the citizens'. However, they all produced 
&eir proportion, and it was resolved that a vase of 
massy gold sfaoidd be made and sent to Delphi. Bat 
as there was a scarcity of gold in the city, while tha 
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magistrates wete considering liow to procure it, ih^ 
Roman matrons met, and, having consulted among 
themselves, gave up their golden ornaments, which 
weighed eight talents, as an offering to the god. And 
the senate, in honor of their piety, decreed that they 
should have faneral orations as well as the men, which 
had not heen the custom before. They then sent three 
of the chief of the nobility ambassadors, in a large ship 
well manned, and fitted out in a manner becoming so 
solemn an occasion. 

In this voyage they were equally endangered by a 
storm and a calm, but escaped beyond all expectation, 
when on the brink of destruction ; for the wind slack- 
ening near the ^olian islands, the galleys of the hi-- 
pareans gave them chase as pirates. On their stretch- 
ing out their hands for mercy, the Lipareans used no 
violence to their persons, but towed the ship into har- 
bor, and there exposed both them and their goods to 
sale, having first adjudged them to be lawful prize. 
With much difficulty, however, they were prevailed on 
to release them, out of regard to the merit and autho- 
rity of Timesitheus, the chief magistrate of the place ; 
who, moreover, conveyed them with his own vessels, 
and assisted in dedicating the gift. For this, suitable 
honors were paid him at Rome. 

And now the tribunes of the people attempted to 
bring the law for removing part of the citizens to Veii 
once more on the carpet : but the war with the Falisci 
very seasonably intervening, put the management of 
the elections in the hands of the patricians ; and they 
nominated Camilhis a military tribune,, together with 
five others ; as affairs then required a general of consi-* 
derable dignity, reputation, and experience. When 
the people had confirmed this nomination Camillus 
marched his. forces into the, country of the Falisci, and. 
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laid siege to Falerii, a city well fortified, and prorided 
in all respects for the war. He was sensible it wask 
like to be no easy affair, nor soon to be despatched^ 
and this was one reason for bis engaging in it ; for be 
was desirous to keep the citizens employed abroad^ 
that they might not have leisure to sit down at home 
and raise tumults and seditions. This was indeed a 
remedy which the Romans always had recourse to, like 
good physicians, to expel dangerous humors from the 
body politic. 

The Falerians, trusting to the fortifications with 
wbicb they were surrounded, made so little account 
pf the siege, that the inhabitants, except those wha 
guarded the walls, walked the streets in their common 
habits. The boys too went to school, and the master 
took them out to walk and exercise about the walls r 
for the Falerians, like the Greeks, chose to have their 
children bred at one public school, that they might be- 
times be accustomed to the same discipline, and fornv 
themselves to friendship and society^ 

Tbis schoolmaster, then, designing to betray the Fa-^ 
lerians by means of their children, took them every 
day out of the city to exercise, keeping pretty close ta 
the walls at first, and when their exercise was over led 
tbem in again. By degrees be took them out farther; 
accustoming them to divert themselves freely, as if 
they had nothing to fear. At last, having got them, 
all together, he brought them to the Roman advanced, 
guard, and delivered them up to be carried to Camillus* 
When he came into his presence, he said, ' He was the 
schoolmaster of Falerii, but preferring his favor to the 
obligations of duty, he came to deliver up those chil-' 
dreu to him, and ia them the whole city.' This action 
appeared very shocking to Gamillus, and he said ta 
those' that were by» *• War, at best, is a savage thing, 
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and wadc8 throHgli a sea o£ rioleBce and injustice ; yet 
•Ten war itself has its laws, which men of honor will 
BOt depart from ; nor do they so pursue victory as to 
arail themselres of acts of villany and baseness : for a 
great general should rely oaly on his own yirtue, and 
■ot on the treachery of others/ Then he ordered the 
IscfOTS to tear oif the wretch's clothes ; to tie his haads 
behind him ; and to furnish the boys with rods and 
fcourges, to punish the traitor, and whip him into the 
city. By this time the Falerians had discorered the 
•choolmaster^s treason ; the city, as might be expected, 
was full of lamentations for so great a loss ; and the 
principal inhabitants, both men and women, crowded 
about the walls and the gate like persons distracted. 
Id the midst of this disorder they espied the boys 
whipping on their master, naked and bound ; and call- 
ing Camillua * their god, their deliverer, their father/ 
Not only the parents of those children, but all the citi- 
lens in general, were struck with admiration at the 
spectacle, and conceived such an affection for the jus- 
tice of Camillus, that they immediately assembled in 
council, and sent deputies to surrender to hhn both 
tifaemselves and their eity* 

Camillua sent them to Rome : and when they were 
introduced to the senate, they said, * The Romans, in 
preferring justice to conqnest, have tauight us to be 
satisiied with submission instead of liberty. At the 
same time we declare, we do not think ourselves so 
mnch beneath you in strength, as inferior in virtue/ 
The senate referred the disquisition and settling of the 
articles of peace to Camillus, who contented himself 
with taking a sum of money of the Falerians ; and 
having entered into alliance witii the wbole nation of 
ake Falisci, returned to Rome. 

Bat the soldiers, who expected to have had the 
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plundering of Falerii, when tiiey came back empty- 
handed, accused Camillus to their fellow-citizens as an 
enemy to the commons, and one that maliciously op- 
posed the interest of the poor. And when the tribunes 
dkgaiin proposed the . law for transplanting part of the 
citizens to Yeii, and summoned the people to give their 
votes, Camillus spoke very freely, or, rather with much 
asperity against it ; appearing remarkably violent in 
his opposition to the people, who therefore lost their 
bill, but harbored a strong resentment against Camil- 
lus. Even the misfortune he had in his family, of 
losing one of his sons, did not in the least mitigate 
their rage ; though, as a man of great goodness and 
tenderness of heart, he was inconsolable for his loss, 
and shut himself up at home, a close mourner with the 
women, at the same time> that they were lodging an 
impeachment against him. 

His accuser was Lucius Apuleius, who brought 
against him a charge of fraud with respect to the Tus- 
can spoils ; and it was alleged that certain brass gates, 
a part of those spoils, were found with him. The peo- 
ple were so much exasperated, that it was plain they 
would lay hold on any pretext to condemn him. He 
therefore assembled his friends, his colleagues, and 
fellow-soldiers, a great number in all, and begged of 
them not to suffer him to be crushed by false and un- 
just accusations, and exposed to the scorn of his ene- 
mies. When they had consulted together, and fully 
considered the affair, the answer they gave was, that 
they did not brieve it in their power to prevent the 
sentence, but they would willingly assist him to pay 
the fine that might be laid on him. He could not 
however bear the thoughts of so great an indignity ; 
and giving way to his resentment, determined to quit 
the city as a voluntary exile. Having, taken leave of 
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his wife and cbildren, he went in silence from his house 
to the gate of the city. There he made a stand, and 
turning about, stretched out his hands towards the ca- 
pitol, and prayed to the gods, ' That if he was driven 
out without any fault of his own, and merely by the 
violence or envy of the people, the Romans might 
quickly repent it, and express to all the world their 
want of Camillus, and their regret for his absence.' 

When he had thus, like Achilles, uttered his impre- 
cations against his countrymen, he departed ; and leav- 
ing his cause undefended, he was condemned to pay a 
fine of fifteen thousand ases ; which, reduced to Gre- 
cian money, is one thousand ^vt hundred- drachmae : 
for the as is a small coin that is the tenth part of a 
piece of silver, which for that reason is called denarius, 
and answers to our drachma. There, is not a man in 
Rome who does not1>elieve that these imprecations of 
Camillus had their effect ; though the punishment of 
his countrymen for their injustice proved no way 
agreeable to him, but, on the contrary, matter of grief. 
Yet how gpreat, how memorable was that punishment ! 
How remarkably did vengeance pursue the Romans ! 
What, danger, destruction, and disgrace did those 
times, bring on the city ! whether it was the work of 
fortune, or whether it is the office of some deity to see 
that virtue shall not be oppressed by the ungrateful 
with impunity. 

The first token of the approaching calamities was 
the death of Julius the Censor : for the Romans have 
a particular veneration for the censor, and look on his 
office as sacred. A second token happened a little be- 
fore the exile of Camillus. Marcus Ceditius, a man 
of no illustrious family indeed, nor of senatorial rank, 
but a person of great probity and virtue, informed the 
military tribunes of a matter which deserved great at- 
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tention. As he was going the nigbt before aloog what 
is called the New Road, he said he was addressed in a 
loud voice. On turning about he saw nobody, but 
heard these words in an accent more than human: 
* Go, Marcus Ceditius, and early in the morning ac- 
quaint the magistrates that they must shortly expect 
the Gauls/ But the tribunes made a jest of the in- 
formation ; and soon after followed the disgrace of 
Camillus. 

The Gauls are of Celtic origin, and are said to have 
left their country, which was too small to maintain 
their vast numbers, to go in search of another. These 
emigrants consisted of many thousands of young and 
able warriors, with a still greater number of women 
and children. Part of them took their route towards 
the northern ocean, crossed the Rhiphsan mountains, 
and settled in the extreme parts of Europe ; and part 
established themselves for a long time between the 
Pyrenees and the Alps, near the Senones and Celto- 
rians. But happening to taste of wine, which was 
then for the first time brought out of Italy, they so 
much admired the liquor, and were so much enchanted 
with this new pleasure, that they snatched up their 
arms, and taking their parents along with them, 
marched to the Alps, to seek that country which pro- 
duced such excellent fruit, and, in comparison of 
which, they considered all others as barren and un- 
genial. 

The man that first carried wine amongst them, and 
excited them to invade Italy, is said to have been 
Aruns, a Tuscan, a man of some distinction, and not 
naturally disposed to mischief, but led to it by his 
misfortunes. He was guardian to an orphan named 
Lucumo, of the greatest fortune in the country, and 
most celebrated for beauty. Aruns brought him up 
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from a boy, and when grown up, he still continued at 
Ids house, on a pretence of enjoying his cenversation. 
Meanwhile he had corrupted his guardian's wife, or 
she had corrupted him, and for a long time the crimi- 
nal commerce was carried on undiscovered. At length 
their passion becoming so violent, that they could 
neither restrain nor conceal it, the young man carried 
her off, and attempted to keep her openly. The hus- 
band endeavored to find his redress, at law, but was 
disappointed by the superior interest and wealth of 
Lucumo. He therefore quitted his own country, and 
having heard of the enterprising spirit of the Gauls, 
went to them, and conducted their armies into Italy%, 

In their first expedition they soon possessed them- 
selves of that country which stretches out from the 
Alps to both seas. That this of old belonged to the 
Tuscans, the names themselves are a proof : for the sea 
which lies to the north is called the Adriatic from a 
Tuscan city named Adria, and that on the other side 
to the south is called the Tuscan Sea. All that country 
is well planted with trees, has excellent pastures, and 
is well watered with rivers. It contained eighteen 
considerable cities, whose manufactures and trade pro- 
cured them the gratifications of luxury. The Gauls 
expelled the Tuscans, and made themselves masters of 
these cities ; but this was done long before. 

The Gauls were now besieging Clnsium, a city of 
Tuscany. The Clusians applied to the Romans, in* 
treating them to send ambassadors and letters to the 
barbarians. Accordingly they sent three illustrious 
persons of the Fabian family, who had home the high- 
est employments in the state. The Gauls received 
them courteously on account of the name of Rome, 
and putting a stop to their operations against the town, 
came to a conference. But when they were asked 
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what injury they had received from the Clusians that 
they came against their city, Brennus, king of the 
Gauls, smiled, and said, * The injury the Clusians do 
us, is their keeping to tiiemselves a large tract of 
ground, when they can only cultivate a small one, and 
refusing to give up a part of it to us who are stran<>- 
gers, numerous, and poor. In the same manner you 
Romans were injured formerly hy the Alhans, the Fi* 
denates, and the Ardeates, and lately hy the people 
of Veii and Capenae, and the greatest part of the Fa^ 
lisci and the Volsci. On these you make war ; if they 
refuse to share with you their goods, you enslave their 
persons, lay waste their country, and demolish their 
cities. Nor are your proceedingisi dishonorable or 
unjust ; for you follow the most ancient of laws, which 
directs the weak to obey the strong, from the Creator 
even to the irrational part of the creation, that are 
taught by nature to make use of the advantage their 
strength affords them against the feeble. Cease then 
to express your compassion for the Clusians, lest you 
teach the Gauls in their turn to commiserate those that 
have been oppressed by the Romans.' 

By this answer the Romans clearly perceived that 
Brennus would come to no terms ; and therefore they 
went into Clusium, where they encouraged and ani- 
mated the inhabitants to a sally against the barbarians, 
either to make trial of the strength of the Clusians, or 
to show their own. The Clusians made the sally, and 
a sharp conflict ensued near the walls, when Quintus 
Ambustus, one of the Fabii, spurred his horse against 
a Gaul of extraordinary size and figure, who had ad- 
vanced a good way before the ranks. At first he was 
not known, because the ' encounter was hot, and his 
armor dazzled the eyes of the beholders : but when he 
had overcome and killed the Gaul, and came to de<^ 
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spoil him of his arms, Brennas knew him, and called 
the ^ods to witness, ' That against all the laws and 
usages of mankind which were esteemed the most 
sacred and inriolahle, Ambustus came as an ambas- 
sador, but acted as an enemy/ He drew off his men 
directly, and bidding the Clusians farewell, led his 
army towards Rome. But that he might not seem to 
rejoice that such an affront was offered, or to have 
wanted a pretext for hostilities, he sent to demand the 
offender in order to punish him, and in the mean time 
advanced but slowly. 

The herald being arrived, the senate was assembled, 
and many spoke agaiuift the Fabii; particularly the 
priests called feciales represented the action as an 
offence against religion, and adjured the senate to lay 
the whole guilt and the expiation of it on the person 
who alone was to blame, and so to avert the wrath of 
iieaven from the rest of the Romans. These feciaies 
were appointed by Numa, the mildest and justestof 
kings, conservators of peace, as well as judges to 
give sanction to the just causes of war. The senate 
referred the matter to the people, and the priests ac- 
cused Fabius with the. same ardor before them ; but 
such was the disregard they expressed for their persons, 
and such their contempt of religion, that they consti- 
tuted that very Fabius and his brethren military tei- 
bunes. 

As soon as the Gauls were informed of this they 
were greatly enraged, and would no longer delay their 
march, but hastened forward with the utmost celerity. 
Their prodigious numbers, their glittering arms, their 
fury and impetuosity struck terror wherever they 
came ; people gave up their lands for lost, not doubt- 
ing but the cities would soon follow : however, what 
was beyond all expectation, they injured no man's 
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property ; fhey. neither pilli^^ the fields nor insulted 
the cities ; and, as they passed by, they cried out, ' They 
were goin^ to Rome, they were at war with the Romans 
only, and considered all others as their friends/- 

While the barbarians were going forward in this im- 
petuous manner, the tribunes led out their forces to 
battle, . in number, not inferior, for they consisted of 
forty thousand foot, but the greatest part undisciplined, 
and such as had never handled a weapon before. Be- 
sides, they paid no attention to religion, having nei- 
ther propitiated the gods by sacrifice, nor consulted 
the soothsayers as was their duty in time of danger, 
and before an engagement. Another thing which oc- 
casioned no small confusion, was the number of per- 
sons joined in the command; whereas before, they 
had often appointed for wars of less consideration a 
single leader, whom they call dictator, sensible of how 
great consequence it is to good order and success, at a 
dangerous crisis, to be actuated as it were with one 
soul, and to have the absolute command invested in 
one person. Their ungrateful treatment of Camillus, 
too, was not the least unhappy circumstance ; as it 
now appeared dangerous for the generals to use their 
authority without some flattering indulgence to the 
people. 

In this condition they marched out of the city, and 
encamped about eleven miles from it, on the banks of 
the river Allia, not far from its confluence with the 
Tiber. There the barbarians came on them, and as 
the Romans engaged in a disorderly manner, they 
were shamefuUy beaten and put to flight. Their left 
wing was soon pushed into the river, and there de- 
stroyed. The right wing, which quitted the field to 
avoid the charge, and gainedthe hills, did not sufl^er 
so much, many of them escaping to Rome. The rest 
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that fiuryived the ctonage, when tbe eneiny were sa* 
tiated with blood, stole by night to Veii, conclading 
that Rome was lost, and its inhabitants put to the 
sword. 

This battle was fought when the moon was at fall, 
about the summer solstice, the rery same day that the 
slaughter of the Fabii happened long before, when 
three hundred of them were cut off by the Tuscans. 
The second misfortune, however, so much effaced the 
memory of the first, that the day is still called the day 
of AUia, from the river of that name. 

As to the point, whether there be any lucky or un- 
lucky days, and whether Heraclitus was right in bla-^ 
ming Hesiod for distinguishing them into fortunate and 
unfortunate, as not knowing that the nature of all 
days is the same, we have considered it in another 
place : but on this occasion perhaps it may not be 
amiss to mention a few examples. The Boeotians, on 
the fifth of the month which they call Hippodromius 
and the Athenians Hecatombseon (July), gained two 
signal victories, both of which restored liberty to 
Greece ; the one at Leuctra ; the other at Geraestus, 
above two hundred years before, when they defeated 
Lattamyas and the Thessalians. On the other hand, 
the Persians were beaten by the Greeks on the sixth of 
Boedromioii (September) at Marathon, on the third 
at Plataea, aa also Mycale, uid on the twenty-sixth at 
Arbela. About the full moon of the same month, the 
Athenians, under the conduct of Ghabrias,were victo- 
rious in the sea-fight near Naxos, and on the twentieth 
they gained the victory of Salamis, as we have men- 
tioned in the treatise concei'ning days. The month 
Thargelion (May) was also remarkably unfortunate to 
the barbarians : for in that month Alexander defeated 
the king of Fersia's generals near the Granicus ; and 
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the CartliaginiaDS were beaten bj Timoleon in Sicily 
on the twenty-fourth of the same ; a day still more 
remarkable, according to Ephorus, Callistheues, De- 
master, and Phylarchus, for the taking of Troy. On 
the contrary, the month Metagitnion (August), which 
the Boeotians call Panemus, was very unlucky to the 
Greeks ; for on the seventh they were beaten by An* 
tipater in the battle of Cranon and utterly ruined, and 
before that, they were defeated by Philip at Chasronea. 
And on that same day and month and year the troops 
which under Archidamus made a descent on Italy> 
were cut to pieces by the barbarians. The Gartha*- 
ginians have set a mark on the twenty-second of that 
month, as a day that has always brought on them the 
greatest calamities. At the same time I am not igno- 
rant that about the time of the celebration of the mys- 
teries, Thebes was demolished by Alexander; and 
after that, on the same twentieth of Boedromion (Sep- 
tember), a day sacred to the solemnities of Bacchus, 
the Athenians were obliged to receive a Macedoniaa 
garrison. On one and the same day> the Romans un- 
der the command of Ceepio were stripped of their 
camp by the Cimbri, and afterwards under LucuUns 
conquered Tigranes and the Armenians. King Attalus 
and Pompey the Great both died on their birth-days. 
And I could give account of many others who on the 
same day at different perio4s have experienced both 
good and bad fortune. Be that as it may, the Romans 
marked the day of their defeat at Allia as unfortunate ; 
and as superstitious fears generally increase on a mis- 
fortune, they not only distinguished that as such, but 
the two next that follow it in every month throughout 
the year. 

If after so decisive a battle the Gauls had imme** 
diately pursued the fugitives^ there would have beea 
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nothing to hinder the intire destruction of Rome and 
all that remained in it ; -with such terror was the city 
struck at the return of those that escaped from the 
battle, and so filled with confusion and distraction! 
But the Gauls, not imagining the victory to be so 
great as it was, in the excess of their joy indulged 
themselves in good cheer, and shared the plunder of 
the camp ; by which means numbers that were for 
leaving the city had leisure to escape, and those that 
remained had time to recollect themselves and prepare 
for their defence. For, quitting the rest of the city, 
they retired to this capitol, which they fortified with 
strong ramparts and provided well with arms. But 
their first care was of their holy things, most of which 
they conveyed into the capitol. As for the sacred fiire, 
the vestal virgins took it up, together with other holy 
relics, and fled away with it : though some will have 
it, that they have not the charge of any thing but that 
ever-living fire, which Numa appointed to be wor- 
shipped as the principle of all things. It is indeed 
the most active thing in nature ; and all generation 
either is motion, or, at least, with motion. Other 
parts of matter, when the heat fails, lie sluggish and 
dead, and crave the force of fire as an informing soul ; 
and when that comes, they acquire some active or pas- 
sive quality. Hence it was that Numa, a man curious 
in his researches into nature, and on account of his 
wisdom supposed to have conversed with the Muses, 
consecrated this fire, and ordered it to be perpetually 
kept up, as an image of that eternal power which pre- 
serves and actuates the universe. Others say, that ac- 
cording to the usage of the Greeks, the fire is kept 
ever burning before the holy places, as an emblem of 
purity; but that there are other things in the most 
secret part of the temple, kept from the sight of all 
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but those virgins whom they call vestals : and the 
most current opinion is, that the palladium of Troy, 
which ^neas hrought into Italy, is laid up there. 

Others say, the Samothracian gods are there con- 
cealed; whom Dardanus, after he had huilt Troy, 
brought to that city and caused to he worshipped ; and 
that after the taking of Troy, Mneas privately carried 
them off, and kept them till he settled in Italy. But 
those that pretend to know most ahout these matters 
say, there are placed there two casks of a moderate 
size, the one open and empty, the other full and sealed 
up, hut neither of them to be seen hy any hut those 
holy virgrins. Others, again, think this is all a mistake, 
which arose from their putting most of their sacred 
utensils in two casks, and hiding them under ground 
in the temple of Quirinus, and that the place from 
those casks is still called Doliolo. 

They took, however, with them the choicest and most 
sacred things they had, and fled with them along the 
side of the river ; where Lucius Alhinus, a plebeian, 
among others that were making their escape, was car- 
rying his wife and children and some of his most ne- 
cessary moveables in a waggon. But when he saw the 
vestals in a helpless and weary condition, carrying in 
their arms the sacred symbols of the gods, he imme- 
diately took out his family and goods, and put the 
virgins in the waggon, that they might make their 
escape to some of the Grecian cities. This piety of 
AJbinus, and the veneration he expressed for tiie gods 
at so dangerous a juncture, deserves to be recorded. 

As for the other priests, and the most ancient of the 
senators that were of consular dignity, or had been 
honored with triumphs, they could not bear to think 
of quitting the city. They, therefore, put on their 
holy vestments and robes of state^ and in a fbrm die- 
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tated by Fabins the pontifex maximus, making their 
▼0W8 to the gods, devoted themselves for their coan'c 
try : thus attired, they sat down in their ivory chairs 
in the forum, prepared for the worst extremity. 

The third day after the battle Brennus arrived with 
his army; and finding the gates of the city opened, 
and the walls destitute of guards, at first he had some 
apprehensions of a stratagem or ambuscade ; for be 
could not think the Romans had so intirely given them- 
selves up to despair. But when he found it to be so in 
reality, he entered by the Colline gate, and took Rome, 
a little more than three hundred and sixty years after 
its foundation ; if it is likely that any exact account 
has been kept of those times, the confusion of which 
has occasioned so much obscurity in things of a later 
date^ 

Some uncertain rumors however of Rome's being 
taken appear to have soon passed into Greece : for 
Heraclides of Pontus, who lived not long after these 
times, in his treatise concerning the soul, relates that 
an account was brought from the west that an army 
from the country of the Hyperboreans had taken a 
Greek city called Rome, situated somewhere near the 
g^eat sea. But I do not wonder that such a fabulous 
writer as Heraclides should embellish his account of 
the taking of Rome with the pompous terms of Hyper- 
boreans and the great sea. It is very clear that Ari«- 
stotle the philosopher had heard that Rome. was taken 
by the Gauls; but he calls its deliverer Lucius; whereas 
Camillus was not called Lucius, but Marcus. These 
authors had no better authority than common report. 

Brennus, thus in possession of Rome, set a strong 
guard about the capitol, and himself went down into 
the forum; where he was struck with amazement at 
the sight of so many men seated in great state and 
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fitilence, who neither rose up at the approach of thei^ 
enemies, nor changed countenance or color, hut leaned 
on their staves, and sat looking on each other without 
fear or concern. The Gauls, astonished at so sur- 
prising a spectacle, and regarding them as superior 
beings, for a long time were afraid to approach or 
touch them. At last one of them ventured to go near 
Manius Papirius ; and advancing his hand, gently 
stroked his heard, which was very long: on which, 
Papirius struck him on the head with his staff, and 
wounded him. The barbarian then drew his sword 
and killed him. After this the Gauls fell on the rest 
and slew them ; and, continuing their rage, despatched 
all that came in their way. Then for many days toge- 
ther tikey pillaged the houses and carried off the spoil : 
at last they set fire to the city, and demolished what 
escaped the fiames, to express their indignation against 
those in the capitol, who obeyed not their summons, 
but made a vigorous defence, and greatly annoyed the 
besiegers from the walls. This it was that provoked 
them to destroy the whole city, and to despatch all 
that fell into their hands, without sparing either sex or 
age. 

As by the length of the siege provisions began to 
fail the Gauls, they divided their forces, and part 
stayed with the king before that fortress^ while part 
foraged the country, and laid waste the towns and vil- 
lages. Their success had inspired them with such 
confidence, that they did not keep in a body, but care- 
lessly rambled about in different troops and parties. 
It happened that the largest and best disciplined corps 
went against Ardea, where Camillus, since his -exile^ 
lived in absolute retirement. This great event how- 
ever awaked him into action ; and his mind was em- 
ployed in contriving, not how to keep himself concealed 
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and to avoid the Gauls, but, if an opportunity slioiild 
offer, to attack and conquer them. Perceiving that 
the Ardeans were not deficient in numbers, but cou- 
rage and discipline, which was owing to the inexpe- 
rience and inactivity of their officers, he applied first 
to the young men, and told them, ' They ought not to 
ascribe the defeat of the Romans to the valor of the 
Gauls, or to consider the calamities they had suffered 
in the midst of their infatuation as brought on them by 
men who, in fact, could not claim the merit of the vic- 
tory but as the work of fortune. That it would be 
glorious, though they risked something by it, to repel 
a foreign and barbarous enemy, whose end in conquer- 
ing was, like fire, to destroy what they subdued : but 
that if they would assume a proper spirit, he would 
g^ve them an opportunity to conquer without any ha- 
zard at all.' When he found the young men were 
pleased with his discourse, he went next to the magis- 
trates and senate of Ardea ; and having persuaded 
them also to adopt his scheme, he armed all that were 
of a proper age for it, and drew them up within the 
walls, that the enemy, who were but at a small dis- 
tance, might not know what he was about. 

The Gauls, having scoured the country and loaded 
themselves with plunder, encamped on the plains in a 
careless and disorderly manner. Night found them 
intoxicated withwine, and silence reigned in the camp. 
As soon as Camillus was informed of this by his spies, 
he led the Ardeans out; and having passed the inter- 
mediate space without noise, he reached their camp 
about midnight. Then he ordered a loud shout to be 
set up, and the trumpets to sound on all sides, to cause 
the greater, confusion : but it was with difficulty they 
recovered themselves from their sleep and intoxication. 
A few, whom fear had made jsober, snatched up. their 
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arms to oppose Camillus, and fell with tbeir weapons 
in their hands: but the greatest part of them, buried 
in sleep and wine, were surprised unarmed, and easily 
despatched. A small number, that in the night escaped 
out of the camp, and wandered in the fields, were 
picked up next day by the cavalry, ani put to the 
sword. 

The fame of this action soon reaching the neighbor- 
ing cities, drew out many of their ablest warriors. 
Particularly such of the Romans as had escaped from 
the battle of AUia to Veil, lamented with themselves 
in some such manner as this : ' What a general has 
heaven taken from Rome in Camillus, to adorn the 
Ardeans with his exploits ! while the city which pro- 
duced and brought up so great a man is absolutely 
ruined : and we, for want of a leader, sit idle within 
the walls of a strange city, and betray the liberties of 
Italy. Come, then, let us send to the Ardeans to de- 
mand our general, or else take our weapons and go to 
him : for he is no longer an exile, nor we citizens, ha-> 
ving no country but what is in possession of an enemy.' 

This motion was agreed to ; and they sent to Camil- 
lus to intreat him to accept of the command : but he 
answered, he could not do it, before he was legally ap- 
pointed to it by the Romans in the capitol ; for he 
looked on them, while they were in being as the com- 
monwealth, and would readily obey their orders, but 
without them would not be so officious as to interpose. 

They admired the modesty and honor of Camillus, 
but knew not how to send the proposal to the capitol. 
It seemed indeed impossible for a messenger to pass 
into the citadel, whilst the enemy were in possession 
of the city. However, a young man, named Pontius 
Cominius^ not distinguished by his birth, but fond of 
glory, readily took on him the conimission. He car- 
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lied no letters to the citizens in the capitol, lest, if he 
should happen to he taken, the enemy should discover 
by them the intentions of Camillus. Having dressed 
himself in mean attire, under which he concealed some 
pieces. of cork, he travelled all day without fear, and 
approached the city as it grew dark. He could not 
pass the river by the bridge, because it was guarded 
by the Gauls ; and therefore took his clothes, which 
were neither many nor heavy, and bound them about 
his head ; and having laid himself on the pieces of 
cork, easily swam over and reached the city. Then 
avoiding those quarters where, by the lights and noise, 
he concluded they kept watch, he went to the Car- 
mental gate, where there was the greatest silence, and 
where the hill of the capitol is the steepest and most 
craggy. Up this he got unperceived, by a way the 
most difficult and dreadful, and advanced near the 
guards on the walls. After he had hailed them and 
told them his name, they received him with joy, and 
conducted him to the magistrates. 

The senate was presently assembled, and he ac- 
quainted them with the victory of Camillus, which 
they had not heard of before, as well as with the pro- 
ceedings of the soldiers at Veil, and exhorted them to 
confirm Camillus in the command, as the citizens out 
of Rome would obey none but him. Having heard his 
report and consulted together, they declared Camillus 
dictator, and sent Pontius back the same way he came, 
who was equally fortunate in his return ; for he passed 
the enemy undiscovered, and delivered to the Romans 
at Veii the decree of the senate, which they received 
with pleasure. 

Camillus, at his arrival, found twenty thousand of 
them in arms, to whom he added a greater number of 
the allies; and prepared to attack the enemy. Thus 
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sf,i/i was he appointed dictator the second time, and having 
disct*: put himself at the head of the Romans and confede- 
dres rates, he marched ont against the Gauls. 
edid Meantime, some of the barbarians employed in the 
a:.^ siege, happening to pass by the place where Pontius 
Qldt had made his way by night up to the capitol, observed 
oait many traces of his feet and hands, as he had worked 
wi himself up the rock, torn off what grew there, and 
i^ tumbled down the mould. Of this they informed the 
i^'- king ; who, coming and viewing it, for the present said 
T^ nothing ; but in the evening he assembled the lightest and 
m most active of his men, who were the likeliest to climb 
Ci any difficult height, and thus addressed them : ' The 
enemy have themselves shown us a way to reach them, 
which we were ignorant of, and have proved that this 
rock is neither inaccessible nor untrod by human feet. 
What a shame would it be then after having made a 
beginning, not to finish ; and to quit the place as im- 
pregnable, when the Romans themselves have taught 
us how to take it ! Where it was easy for one man to 
ascend, it cannot be difficult for many, one by one ; 
nay, should many attempt it together they will find 
great advantage in assisting each other. In the mean 
time I intend great rewards and honors for such as 
shall distinguish themselves on this occasion.' 

The Gauls readily embraced the king's proposal, and 
about midnight a number of them together began to 
climb the rock in silence, which, though steep and 
craggy, proved more practicable than they expected. 
The foremost having gained the top, put themselves in 
order, and were ready to take possession of the wall, 
and to fall on the guards, who were fast asleep ; for 
neither man nor dog perceived their coming. How- 
ever, there were certain sacred geese kept near Juno's 
temple, and at other times plentifully fed ; but at this 
PLUT. VOL. 4. u 
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time, as corn and the other provisions that remained 
were scarce sufficient for the men, they were neglected 
and in poor condition. This animal is naturally quick 
of hearing, and soon alarmed at any noise ; and as 
hunger kept them waking and uneasy, they imme- 
diately perceived the coming of the Gauls, and running 
at them with all the noise they could make, they awoke 
all the guards. The barbarians now, perceiving they 
were discovered, advanced with loud shouts and great 
fury. The Romans in haste snatched up such wea- 
pons as came to hand, and acquitted themselves like 
men on this sudden emergency. First of all Manlius, 
a man of consular dignity, remarkable for his strength 
and extraordinary courage, engaged two Gauls at 
once ; and as one of them was lifting up his battle-axe, 
with his sword cut off his right hand : at the same time 
he thrust the boss of his shield in the face of the other, 
and dashed him down the precipice. Thus standing 
on the rampart, with those that had come to his assist- 
ance and fought by his side, he drove back the rest of 
the Gauls that had got up, who were no great number, 
and who performed nothing worthy of such an attempt. 
The Romans having thus escaped the danger that 
threatened them, as soon as it was light threw the 
officer that commanded the watch down the rock 
amongst the enemy, and decreed Manlius a reward for 
his victory, which had more of honor in it than profit ; 
for every man gave him what he had for one day's 
allowance, which was half a pound of bread and a 
quartern of the Greek cotyle. 

. After this the Gauls began to lose courage : for pro- 
visions were scarce, and they could not forage for fear 
of Camillus. Sickness too prevailed among them, 
which took its rise from the heaps of dead bodies, and 
from their encamping amidst the rubbish of the houses 
^ey had burnt; where there was such a quantity of 
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asbes as, when raised by the winds or heated by the 
sun, by their dry and acrid quality so corrupted the 
air, that every breath of it was pernicious. But what 
affected them most was the change of climate ; for 
they had lived in countries that abounded with shades 
and agreeable shelters from the heat, and were now 
got into grounds that were low, and unhealthy in au- 
tumn. All this, together with the length and tedious- 
ness of the siege, which had now lasted more than six 
months, caused such desolation among them, and qar- 
ried off such numbers, that the carcasses lay unburied. 
The besieged, however, were not in a much better 
condition. Famine, which now pressed them hard, 
and their ignorance of what Camillus was doing, 
caused no small dejection : for the barbarians guarded 
the city with so much care, that it was impossible to 
send any messenger to him. Both sides being thus 
equally discouraged, the advanced guards, who were 
near enough to converse, fi^rst began to talk of treating. 
As the motion was approved by those that had the 
chief direction of affairs, Sulpitius, one of the military 
tribunes, went and conferred with Brennys ; where it 
was agreed that the Romans should pay a thousand 
pounds weight of gold,* and that the Gauls on the re- 
ceipt of it should immediately quit the city and its ter- 
ritories. When the conditions were sworn to, and the 
gold was brought, the Gauls endeavoring to avail 
themselves of false weights, privately at first, and 
afterwards openly drew down their own side of the 
balance. The Romans expressing their resentment, 
Brennus in- a contemptuous and insulting manner took 
off his sword, and threw it, belt and all, into the scale : 
and when Sulpitius asked what that meant, he an- 

> That is, forty-five thousaad pounds sterling. 
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swered, ' What should it mean but wo to the con-* 
quered V which became a proyerbial saying. Some of 
the Romans were highly incensed at this, and talked 
of returning with their gold, and enduring the utmost 
extremities of the siege ; but others were of opinion 
that it was better to pass by a small injury, since the 
indignity lay not in paying more than was due^but 
in paying any thing at all ; a disgrace only consequent 
on the necessity of the times. 

While they were thus disputing with the Gauls, 
Oamillus arrived at the gates ; and being informed of 
what had passed, ordered the main body of bis army to 
advance slowly and in good order, while he with a se-* 
lect band marched hastily up to the Romans, who all 
gave place, and received the dictator with respect and 
silence. Then he took the gold out of the scales and 
gave it to the lictors, and ordered the Gauls to take 
away the balance and the weights, and to be gone ; 
telling them, * it was the custom of the Romans to de- 
liver their country with steel, not with gold.' And 
when Brennus expressed his indignation, and com- 
plained he had great injustice done him by this infrac- 
tion of the treaty, Oamillus answered, * That it was 
never lawfully made ; nor could it be valid without 
his consent, who was dictator and sole magistrate ; they 
had therefore acted without proper authority: but 
they might make their proposals, now he was come, 
whom the laws had invested with power either to par- 
don the suppliant, or to punish the guilty, if proper 
satisfaction was not made.' 

At this Brennus was still more highly incensed, and 
a skirmish ensued ; swords were drawn on both sides, 
and thrusts exchanged in a confused manner, which it 
is easy to conceive must be the case, amidst the ruins 
of houses and in narrow streets, where there was not 
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room to draw up regularly. Brennus however soon 
recollected himself, and drew off his forces into the 
camp, with the loss of a small number. In the night 
he ordered them to march, and quit the city; and ha- 
ving retreated about eight miles from it, he encamped 
on the Gabinian road. Early in the morning Gamillus 
came up with them, his arms dazzling jthe sight, and 
his men full of spirits and fire. A sharp engagement 
ensued, which lasted a long time : at length the Gauls 
were routed with great slaughter, and their camp 
taken. Some of those that fled were killed in the pur- 
suit ; but the greater part were cut in pieces by the 
people in the neighboring towns and villages, who fell 
OB them as they were dispersed. 

Thus was Rome strangely taken, and more strangely 
recovered, after it had been seven months in the pos- 
session of the barbarians ; for they entered it a little 
after the ides, the fifteenth of July, and were driven 
oat about the ides, the thirteenth of February follow- 
ing. Gamillus returned in triumph, as became the 
deliverer of his lost country, and the restorer of 
Rome. Those that had quitted the place before the 
siege, with their wives and children, now followed his 
chariot '; and they that had been besieged in the capi- 
tol and were almost perishing with hunger, met the 
other and embraced them ; weeping for joy at this un- 
expected pleasure, which they almost considered as a 
dream. The priests and ministers of the gods bring- 
ing back with them what holy things they had hid or 
conveyed away when they fled, afforded a most de- 
sirable spectacle to the people ; and they gave them 
the kindest welcome, as if the gods themselves had re- 
turned mth them to Rome. Next, CamiUus sacrificed 
to the gods, and purified the city, in a form dictated 
by the pontiffs. He rebuilt the former temples, and 
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erected a new one to Aius Locutius the speaker, or 
Warner, on the very spot where the voice from heaven 
announced in the night to Marcus Ceditius the coming 
of the harhariansJ There was, indeed, no small diffi- 
culty in discovering the places where the temples had 
stood, but it was effected by the zeal of Camillus and 
the industry of the priests. . 

As it was necessary to rebuild the city, which was 
intirely demolished, an heartless despondency seized 
the multitude, and they invented pretexts of delay. 
They were in want of all necessary materials, and had 
more occasion for repose and refreshment after their 
sufferings, than to labor and wear themselves out, 
when their bodies were weak and their substance was 
gone. They had therefore a secret attachment to 
Veil, a city which remained intire, and was provided 
with every thing. This gave a handle to their dema- 
gogues to harangue them, as usual, ia a way agree- 
able to their inclinations, and made them listen to 
seditious speeches against Camillus ; ' As if to gratify 
his ambition and thirst of glory, he would deprive 
them of a city fit to receive them, force them to pitch 
their tents among rubbish, and rebuild a ruin that was 
like one great funeral pile ; in order that he might 
not only be called the general and dictator of Rome, 
but the founder, too, instead of Romulus, whose right 
he invaded.' 

On this account, the senate, afraid of an insurrec- 
tion, would not let Camillus lay down the dictator- 
ship within the year, as he desired, though no other 
person had ever borne that high office more than six 
months. In the mean time they went about to console 
the people, to gain them by caresses and kind persua- 
sions. One while they showed them the monuments and 
tombs of their ancestors, then they put them in mind 
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of their temples and holy places, which Romulus and 
Numa, and the other kings, had consecrated and left 
in charge with them. Ahove all, amidst the sacred 
and awful symbols, they took care to make them re- 
collect the fresh human head, which was found when 
the foundations of the capitol were dug, and which 
presignified that the same place was destined to be the 
head of Italy. They urged the disgrace it would be 
to extinguish again the sacred fire, which the vestals 
had lighted since the war, and to quit the city ; whe* 
ther they were to see it inhabited by strangers, or a 
desolate wild for flocks to feed in. In this moving 
manner the patricians remonstrated to the people both 
in public and private ; and were, in their turn, much 
affected by the distress of the multitude, who lamented 
their present indigence, and begged of them, now they 
were collected like the remains of a shipwreck, not to 
oblige them to patch up the ruins of a desolated city, 
when there was one iutire and ready to receive them. 

Camillus therefore thought proper to take the judg. 
nient of the senate in a body. And when he had ex- 
erted his eloquence in favor of his native country, and 
others had done the same, he put it to the vote, be- 
ginning' with Lucius Lucretius, whose right it was to 
vote firsts and who was to be followed by the rest in 
their order. Silence was made ; and as Lucretius was 
about to declare himself, it happened that a centurion 
who then commanded the day-guard, as he passed the 
house, called with a loud voice to the ensign, to stop 
and set up his standard there, for that was the best 
place to stay in. These words being so seasonably 
uttered, at a time when they were doubtful and anxious 
about the event, Lucretius gave thanks to the gods, 
and embraced the omen ; while the rest gladly as- 
sented. A wonderful change, at the same time, took 
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place in the minds of the people, who exhorted and 
encouraged each other to the work, and they hegan to 
build immediately, not in any order or on a regular 
plan, but as inclination or convenience directed. By 
reason of this hurry the streets were narrow and in- 
tricate, and the houses badly laid out ; for they tell 
us both the walls of the city and the streets were built 
within the compass of a year. 

The persons appointed by Camillus to search for and 
mark out the holy places, found all in confusion. As 
they were looking round the Palatium, they came to 
the court of Mars, where the buildings, like the rest, 
were burnt and demolished by the barbarians ; but in 
removing the rubbish and cleaning the place, they dis- 
covered, under a great heap of ashes, the augural staff 
of Romulus. This staff is crooked at one end, and 
called lituus. It is used in marking out the several 
quarters of the heavens, in any process of divination 
by the flight of birds, which Romulus was much skilled 
in and made great use of. When he was taken out 
of the world, the priests carefully preserved the staff 
from defilement, like other holy relics : and this ha- 
ving escaped the fire when the rest were consumed, 
they indulged a pleasing hope, and considered it as a 
presage that Rome would hist for ever. 

Before they had finished the laborious task of build- 
ing a new war broke out. The ^Equi, the Volsci, and 
the Latins, all at onCe invaded their territories, and 
the Tuscans laid siege to Sutrium, a city in alliance 
with Rome. The military tribunes too, who com- 
manded the army, being surrounded by the Latins 
near Mount Marcius, and their camp in great danger, 
sent to Rome to desire succors ; on which occasion 
Camillus was appointed dictator the third time. 

Of this war there are two different accounts : I begin 
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with the fabulous one. It is said, the Latins either 
seeking a pretence for war, or really inclined to renew 
their ancient affinity with the Romans, sent to demand 
of them a number of freeborn virgins in marriage. 
The Romans were in no small perplexity as to the 
course they should take : for, on the one hand, they 
were afraid of war, as they were not yet re-established 
nor had recovered their losses ; and, on the other, they 
suspected that the Latins only wanted their daughters 
for hostages, though they colored their design with 
the special name of marriage. While they were thus 
embarrassed, a female slave, named Tutula, or, as 
some call her, Philotis, advised the .magistrates to 
send with her some of the handsomest and most genteel 
of the maid-servants, dressed like virgins of good fami- 
lies, and leave the rest to her. The magistrates ap- 
proving the expedient, chose a number of female 
slaves proper for her purpose, and sent them richly 
attired to the Latin camp, which was not far from the 
city. At night, while the other slaves conveyed away 
the enemy^s swords, Tutula or Philotis got up into a 
wild fig-tree of considerable height, and having spreadf 
a thick garment behind, to conceal her design from 
the Latins, held up a torch towards Rome, which was 
the signal agreed on between her and the magistrates, 
who alone were in the secret : for this reason the sol- 
diers sallied out in a tumultuous manner, calling on 
each other, and hastened by their officers, who found 
it difficult to bring them into any order. They made 
themselves masters, however, of the intrenchments ; 
and as the enemy, expecting no such attempt, were 
asleep, they took the camp and put the greatest part 
of them to the sword. This happened on the Nones, 
the seventh of July, then called Quintilis : and on 
that day they celebrate a feast in memory of this ac- 
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tion. In the first place, they sally in a crowding and 
disorderly manner out of the city, pronouncing aloud 
the most familiar and common names, as Caius, Mar- 
cus, Lucius, and the like ; hy which they imitate the 
soldiers, then calling on each other in their hurry. 
Next, the maid-servants walk about, elegantly dressed, 
and jesting on all they meet. They have also a kind 
of fight among themselves, to express the assistance 
they gave in the engagement with the Latins. Then 
they sit down to an entertainment, shaded with 
branches of the fig-tree : and that day is called Nonas 
Capratinse, as some suppose, on account of the wild 
fig-tree, from. which the maid-servant held out the 
torch; for the Romans call that tree caprificus. 
Others refer the greatest part of what is said and 
done on that occasion to that part of the story of Ro- 
mulus when he disappeared, and the darkness and 
tempest, or, as some imagine, an eclipse happened. 
It was on the same day, at least, and the day might be 
called Nonas Capratinse : for the Romans call a goat 
capra ; and Romulus vanished out of sight while be 
was holding an assembly of the people at the Goat's 
Marsh, as we have related in his life. 

The other account that is given of this war, aud ap- 
proved by most historians, is as follows. Caroillus, 
being appointed dictator the third time, and knowing 
that the army under the military tribunes was sur- 
rounded by the Latins and Yolscians, was constrained 
to make levies among such as age had exempted from 
service. With these he fetched a large compass about 
Mount Marcius, and, unperceived by the enemy, posted 
his army behind them ; and by lighting many fires sig- 
nified his arrival. The Romans that were besieged in 
their camp, being encouraged by this, resolved to sally 
out and join. battle : but the Latins and Yolscians kept 
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close within their works, drawing a line of circnmval- 
]ation with palisades, because they had the enemy on 
both sides, and resolving to wait for reinforcements 
from home, as well as for the Tuscan succors. 

Camillus, perceiving this, and fearing that the enemy 
might surround them, as he had surrounded them, has- 
tened to make use of the present opportunity. As the 
works of the confederates consisted of wood, and the 
wind used to blow hard from the mountains at sun- 
rising, he provided a great quantity of combustible 
matter, and drew out his forces at daybreak. Part of 
them he ordered, with loud shouts and missive wea- 
pons to begin the attack on the opposite side ; while 
he himself, at the head of those that were charged with 
the fire, watched the proper minute, on that side of the 
works where the wind used to blow directly. When 
the sun was risen the wind blew violently ; and the 
attack being begun on the other side, he gave the sig- 
nal to his own party, who poured a vast quantity of 
fiery darts and other burning matter into the enemy's 
fortifications. As the flame soon caught hold, and was 
fed by the palisades and other timber, it spread itself 
into all quarters ; and the Latins not being provided 
with any means of extinguishing it, the camp was almost 
full of fire, and they were reduced to a small spot of 
ground. At last they were forced to bear down on 
that body who were p'osted before the camp and ready 
to receive them sword in hand. Consequently very 
few of them escaped ; and those that remained in the 
camp were destroyed by the flames, till the Romans 
extinguished them for the sake of the plunder. 

After this exploit, he left his son Lucius in the camp 
to guard the prisoners and the booty, while he himself 
penetrated into the enemy's country. There he took 
the city of the iEqui and reduced the Yolsci, and then 
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led bis army to Sutrium, whose fate he was not yet 
apprised of, and which he hoped to relieve by fighting 
the Tuscans, who had sat down before it. But the 
Sutrians had already surrendered their town, with the 
loss of every thing but the clothes they had on ; and in 
this condition he met them by the way, with their 
wives and children, bewailing their misfortunes. Ca- 
millus was extremely moved at so sad a spectacle ; and 
perceiving that the Romans wept with pity at the af- 
fecting intreaties of the Sutrians, he determined not to 
defer his revenge, but to march to Sutrium that yery 
day ; concluding that men who had just taken an opu- 
lent city, where they had not left one enemy, and who 
expected none from any other quarter, would be found 
in disorder and off their guard. Nor was he mistaken 
in his judgment : he not only passed through the coun- 
try undiscovered, but approached the gates, and got 
possession of the walls before they were aware. In- 
deed there was none to guard them ; for all were en- 
gaged in festivity and dissipation : nay, even when 
they perceived that the enemy were masters of the 
town, they were so overcome by their indulgences, 
that few endeavored to escape ; they were either slain 
in their houses, or surrendered themselves to the con- 
querors. Thus the city of Sutrium being twice taken 
in one day, the new possessors were expelled, and the 
old ones restored, by Camillus. 

By the triumph decreed him on this occasion he 
gained no less credit and honor than by the two former: 
for those of the citizens that envied him, and were de- 
sirous to attribute his successes rather to fortune than 
to his valor and conduct, were compelled by these last 
actions to allow his great abilities and application. 
Among those that opposed him and detracted from his 
merit, the most considerable was Marcus Manlius, who 
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was the first that repulsed the Ganls, when they at- 
tempted the capitol by night, and on that account was 
sumamed Capitolinus. He was ambitious to be the 
^eatest man in Rome ; and as he could not by fair 
means outstrip Camillus in the race of honor, he took 
the common road to absolute power by courting the 
populace, particularly those that were in debt. Some 
of the latter he defended by pleading their causes 
against their creditors ; and others he rescued, forcibly 
preventing their being dealt with according to law ; so 
that he soon got a number of indigent persons about 
him, who became formidable to the patricians by their 
insolent and riotous behavior in the forum. 

In this exigency they appointed Cornelius Cossus 
dictator, who named Titus Quintius Capitolinus his 
general of horse ; and by this supreme magistrate Man* 
lius was committed to prison : on which occasion the 
people went into mourning ; a thing never used but in 
time of great and public calamities. The senate, there- 
fore, afraid of an insurrection, ordered him to be re- 
leased : btit when set at liberty, instead of altering his 
conduct, he grew more insolent and troublesome, and 
filled the whole city with faction and sedition. At that 
time Camillus was again created a military tribune, 
and Manlius taken and brought to his trial. But the 
sight of the capitol was a great disadvantage to those 
that carried on the impeachment. The place where 
Manlius by night maintained the fight against the Gauls 
was seen from the forum ; and all that attended were 
moved with compassion at his stretching out his hands 
towards that place, and begging them with tears to re- 
member his achievements. The judges of course were 
greatly embarrassed, and often adjourned the court; 
not choosing to acquit him after such clear proofs of 
his crime, nor yet able to carry the laws into execution 
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in a place which continually reminded the people of 
his services. Camillus, sensible of this, removed the 
tribunal without the gate into the Peteline Grove, 
where there was no prospect of the capitoL There the 
prosecutor brought his charge, and the remembrance 
of his former bravery gave w^ay to the sense which his 
judges had of his present crimes. Manlius therefore 
was condemned, carried to the capitol, and thrown 
headlong from the rock. Thus the same place was the 
monument both of his glory and his unfortunate end. 
The Romans moreover rased his house, and built there 
a temple to the goddess Moneta. They decreed like- 
wise, that for the future no patrician should ever dwell 
in the capitol. 

Camillus, who was now nominated military tribune 
the sixth time, declined that honor : for, besides that 
he was of an advanced age, he was apprehensive of the 
effects of envy and of some change of fortune, after so 
much glory and success : but the excuse he most in- 
sisted on in public was, the state of his health, which 
at that time was infirm. The people, however, re- 
fusing to accept of that excuse, cried out, * they did 
not desire him to fight either on horseback or on foot ; 
they only wanted iiis cotinsel and his orders.' Thus 
they forced him to take the office on him ; and, toge- 
ther with Lucius Furius Medullinus, one of his col- 
leagues, to march immediately against the enemy. 

These were the people of Praeneste and the Volsci, 
who with a considerable array were laying waste the 
country in alliance with Rome. Camillus therefore 
went and encamped over-against them, intending to 
prolong the war, that if there should be any necessity 
for a battle, he might be sufficiently recovered to do 
his part. But as his colleague Lucius, too ambitious 
of glory^ was violently and indiscreetly bent on fight- 
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iiig, and inspired the other officers with the same ardor, 
he was afraid it might he thought that through envy 
he withheld from the young officers the opportunity to 
distinguish themselves: for this reason he agreed, 
though with great reluctance, that Lucius should draw 
out the forces, whilst he, on account of his sickness, 
remained with a handful of men in the camp. But 
when he perceived that Lucius, who engaged in a rash 
and precipitate manner, was defeated, and the Romans 
put to flight, he could not contain himself, but leaped 
from his bed, and went lidth his retinue to the gates of 
the camp. ' There he forced his way through the fugi- 
tives up to the pursuers, and made so good a stand, 
that those who had fled to the camp soon returned to 
the charge, and others that were retreating rallied and 
placed themselves about him, exhorting each other not 
to forsake their general. Thus the enemy were stopped 
in the pursuit. Next day he marched out at the head 
of his army, intirely routed the confederates in a 
pitched battle, and entering their camp along with 
them, cut most of them in pieces. 

After this, being informed that Satricum, a Roman 
colony, was taken by the Tuscans, and the inhabitants 
put to the sword, he sent home the main body of his 
forces, which consisted of the heavy-armed, and with 
a select band of light and spirited young men fell on 
the Tuscans that were in possession of the city, some of 
whom he put to the sword, and the rest were driven 
out. 

Returning to Rome with great spoils, he gave a sig- 
nal evidence of the good sense of the Roman people, 
who entertained no fears on account of the ill health 
or age of a general that was not deficient in courage 
or experience, but made choice of him, infirm and re- 
luctant as he was, rather than of those young men 
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that wanted and solicited the command. Hence it 
was, that on the news of the revolt of the Tasculans, 
€amillu8 was ordered to march against them, and to 
take with him only one of his five colleagues. Though 
they all desired and made interest for the commission, 
yet, passing the rest hy, he pitched on Lucius Furius, 
contrary to the general expectation : for this was the 
man who but just before, against the opinion of Camil- 
1ns, was so eager to engage, and lost the battle. Yet, 
willing, it seems, to draw a veil over his misfortune, 
and to wipe off his disgrace, he was generous enough 
to give him the preference. 

When the Tusculans perceived that Camillus was 
coming against them they attempted to correct their 
error by artful management. They filled the fields 
with husbandmen and shepherds, as in time of pro- 
found peace ; they left their gates open, and sent their 
children to school as before. The tradesmen were 
found in their shops employed in their respective call- 
ings, and the better sort of citizens walking in the pub- 
lic places in their usual dress. Meanwhile the magis- 
trates were busily passing to and fro, to order quarters 
for the Romans ; as if they expected no danger, and 
were conscious of no fault. Though these arts could 
not alter the opinion Camillus had of their revolt, yet 
their repentance disposed him to compassion. He or- 
dered them therefore to go to the senate of Rome and 
beg pardon : and when they appeared there as sup- 
pliants, he used his interest to procure their forgive- 
ness, and a grant of the privileges of Roman citizens 
besides. These were the principal actions of his sixth 
tribuneship. 

After this Licinius Stolo raised a great sedition in 
the state ; putting himself at the head of the people, 
who insisted that of the two consuls one should be a 
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plebeian. Tribunes of the people were appointed, but 
the multitude would suffer no election of consuls to be 
held. As this want of chief magistrates was likely to 
bring on still greater troubles, the senate created Ca- 
millns dictator the fourth time, against the consent of 
the people, and not eyen agreeable to his own inclina- 
tion ; for he was unwilling to set himself against those 
persons, who, having been often led on by him to con- 
quest, could with great truth affirm, that he had more 
concern with them in the military way, than with the 
patricians in the civil ; and at the same time was sensi- 
ble that the envy of those very patricians induced them 
now to promote him to that high station, that he might 
oppress the people if he succeeded, or be ruined by 
them if he failed in his attempt. He attempted, how* 
ever, to obviate the present danger, and as he knew 
the day on which the tribunes intended to propose 
their law, he published a general muster, and sum- 
moned the people from the forum into the field, threat- 
ening'to set heavy fines on those that should not obey. 
On the other hand, the tribunes of the people opposed 
him with menaces, solemnly protesting they would fine 
him fifty thousand drachmas, if he did not permit the 
people to put their bill to the vote. Whether it was 
that he was afraid of a second condemnation and ba- 
nishment, which would but ill suit him, now he was 
grown old and covered with glory, or whether he 
thought he could not get the better of the people, 
whose violence was equal to their power, for the pre- 
sent he retired to his own house ; and soon after, under 
pretence of sickness, resigned the dictatorship. The 
senate appointed another dictator, who, having named 
for his general of horse that very Stolo who was leader 
of the sedition, suffered a law to be made that was ex- 
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tm^tly 4itfigr«e«Ue to the putriciniiv. It provicM 
tX»at DO p«r9oii whatfKNMrer sljould ppMess more tliao 
l^v liundir«4 ft^refl of hmd^ ^tqlo faaving earned hU 
point witb th« pQople, iorifbe^ gr9«ul^ for a whiles 
but not long aftor Ikiog eooncted of poM^saiog mor^ 
tbao tb« limitod Qombof of aar^s, he suffi^red the ponal'r 
ltio« of hi! owQ Uv, 

. Tho mofft difficoU p^rt of the dispute, and that whicb 
they began with, namely* ooncerning the election of 
oonsoUf romained ftill nnaettlod, andcontinned to givQ 
the (lenate great unea«inei90, when certain informatioo 
Iftas hronght that tho Ganla were marcbipg again from 
the oPMta of the Adriatic with «in immense army to<' 
wards Rt^ne. With this news came an acconnt of the 
nsnal etifeots of war* the country laid waste, and snch 
of the inhabitants as could not take refuge in Rome 
dispersed ahput the mountains. The terror of this put 
a ^top to the sedition ; and the most popular of the 
senfttors uniting with the people, with one voice 
preated CemiUus dictator the fifth time. He was now 
very old» wanting little of fourscore; yet, seeing the 
neqeesity and danger of the times, he was willing to 
fisk all ineonvenieoees, aod, without alleging any ex^ 
Kuae, immediately took on him the command, and made 
the levies. As he knew the chief force of the bar- 
bariaiui lay in their swords, which they managed with* 
out art or skill, furiously rushing in, and aiming chiefly 
Ht the head and shoulders, he furnished most of his 
mien with helmets of well-polished iron, that the swords 
might either break or glance aside; and round the 
borders of their shields he drew a plate of brass, be- 
clause the wood of itself could not resist the strokes. 
Beside this^ he taught them to avail themselves of long 
pikes, by pushing with which they might prevent the 
effect of the enemy's swords. 
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When tlk^ Gimli wei'e amred at the riTer Atna witlt 
tbeir army, incumbered witb the vast booty thejr bKd 
made, Camillas drew out bis forces^ and posted tfaem 
on a bill of easy aSeent, im which were mairy hollows^ 
sidBeient to conceal the greatest part of bis men^ while 
those that were in sight sbonid iseem^ throngh fear, to 
bare taken advantage of the higher gronnde^ And the 
more to fix this opinion in tbe 6a»ls, he op^dc^ed not 
the depredations committed in his sight, but r^maia'ed 
quietly in the camp he had fortified, wlnle he had be-* 
held . paut of tbem dispersed is order to plunder, aivd 
pasrl indulging themselVee, dajf and night, in drinking 
and rereUing. At last, he sent otit the light«^armed 
infantry before day, to prevent the enemy^s drawing 
up in a regular manner, and to harass them by sudden 
skirmishing as they issoed out of thek trenchee; And 
as soon as it was light he led dowtt iSie heaTy-Mnted^ 
and put tbem in battle array On the plain^ neitbev fe# 
is number nor dishearfened, as the Craub ^cpeeted^ 
but numerous and full of spirits. 

This w'aa the first thing that shook their resokition ; 
for they considered if ar a dis^^ce to have tbe Romans 
the i^gresaors* Then the tight^anned falling on them 
belsre they eotdd get into order and rank tbems^rea 
by eompaniesy pressed them so ifwcmAy^ that tbsy we#sr 
oidiged to eome in g)reat cenfmsien to tbe eagAgenteiil 
Ijast of ally Camillas leading on the heavy^-armed,. the 
Gaols with brandished swords bastened to fighl bMd 
to band; but the Romans meetia]^ the strokes with 
their pikes, and receiiiag them on that pSrt that was 
guarded with iron, eo' turned their strords, wbieh treve 
thin^sotd soft tempered, that they were Soon beat alnmst 
double ; and their shields wem pierced and weighed 
down with the pike^ that stoisk in tbem. They there- 
fore quitted their own aam^^ aid endnavored to sei^ 
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those of the enemy, and to wrest their pikes from them. 
The Romans, seeing them naked, noir began to make 
use of their swords, and made great carnage among the 
foremost ranks. Meantime the rest took to flight, and 
were scattered along the plain ; for Camillns had be- 
forehand secured the heights ; and, as in confidence of 
▼ictory they had left their camp unfortified, they knew 
it woidd be taken with ease. 

This battle is said to haye been fought thirteen years 
after the taking of Rome ; and in consequence of this 
success the Romans laid aside, for the future, the 
dismal apprehensions they had entertained of the bar- 
barians. They had imagined, it seems, that the former 
▼ictory they bad gained over the Gauls was owing to 
the sickness that prevailed in their army, and to other 
unforeseen accidents, rather than to their own valor ; 
and so great had their terror been formerly, that they 
had made a law, ' that the priests should be exempted 
from military service, except in case of an invasion 
from the Gauls.' 

This was the last of Camillns' martial exploits ; for 
the taking of Velitrie was a direct consequence of this 
victory, and it surrendered without the least resist- 
ance. But the greatest conflict he ever experienced in 
the state still remained ; for the people were harder to 
deal with since they returned victorious ; and they in- 
sisted that one of the consuls should be chosen out of 
their body, contrary to the present constitution. The 
senate opposed them, and would not suffer Camillns to 
resign the dictatorship, thinking they could better de- 
fend the rights of the nobility under the sanction of 
his supreme authority. But one day, as Camillas was 
sitting in the forum, and employed in the distribution 
of justice, an officer, sent by the tribunes of the peo- 
nle, ordered him to follow him, and laid his hand on 
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him, as if be would seize and carry him away^. On 
this such a noise and tumult was raised in the assem- 
hly as nerer had been known ; those that were about 
Camillus tbrusting the plebeian officer down from tbe, 
tribunal, and the populace calling out to drag the dic- 
tator from his seat. In this case Camillus was much 
embarrassed : he did not however resign the dictator- 
ship, but led off the patricians to the senate-house. 
Before he entered it he turned towards the capitol, 
and prayed to the gods to put a happy end to the pre- 
sent disturbances, solemnly vowing to build a temple 
to Concord when the tumult should be over. 

In the senate there was a diversity of opinions and 
great debates. . Mild and popular counsels however 
prevailed, which allowed one of the cons\ils to be a 
plebeian. When the dictator announced this decree 
to the people, they received it with great satisfaction, 
as it was natural they shoiold : they were immediately 
reconciled to the senate, and conducted Camillus home 
with great applause. Next day the people assembled, 
and voted that the temple which Camillus had vowed 
to Concord should, on account of this great event, be 
built on a spot that fronted the forum and place of 
assembly. To those feasts which are called latin they 
added one day more ; so that the whole was to consist 
of four days : and for the present they ordained that 
the whole people of Rome should sacrifice with gar- 
lands on their heads. Camillus then held an assembly 
for the election of consuls, when Marcus iEmilius was 
chosen out of the nobility, and Lucius Sextius from 
the commonalty, the first plebeian that ever attained 
that honor. 

This was the last of Camillus' transactions. The 
year following a pestilence visited Rome, which car- 
ried off a prodigious number of the people, most of the 
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nitfgislrftteB, and Gamilliis Ininselfi His dtiiitb coidd 
not be deemed premature, on acceuat of hie gpreat age 
aad the oiicee be bad bomoy yet irae he bknto laineoted 
than all tbe rest of the citUEeae who died Of that dis^ 
temper. 
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